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ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 


To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
SIR 


GREEBABLY to the promise which 


I made you, and to the pledge which ~ 


you haye in consequence made to 
your readers, I here communicate the 
principles of an Art of Short Memory, 
which I have practised for upwards of 
twenty years, and in occasional exhibi- 
tions of which I have frequently entertain- 
ed parties of my friends; to many of whom 
I have also, at times, communicated the 
principle on which I founded the practice, 

You may readily conceive that I have 
lately been a good deal amused by various 
pompous notices in foreign journals, of 
the invention and practice of a new and 
wysterious art, called Mnemonics, by 
some Frenchman in Paris, a city which of 
late years, as we all unhappily know, bas 
become the focus of every species of 
quackery and charlatanry, political, reli- 
gious, and scientific. 

We all recollect the famous phantas- 
magoria, a piece of optical conjuring of 
French invention, which consisted of no- 
thing more than giving opacity to the plain 

arts of the sliders of the magic lantern, 

by which, however, a Frenchman con- 
trived to realize a handsome fortune in 
London in a single-winter! And we have 
nore of us forgotten the scientific toy, 
the air-balloon, another wondrous French 
invention, by which various Frenchmen 
have realized large suns in England, It 
would, indeed, be dithcult to trace to that 
boasting and giddy people any discovery 
or invention of the slightest importance 
or benefit to mankind. 

Lest this art of mnemonics should also 
be converted into a means of picking the 
pockets of our countrymen, I feel it my 
duty to anticipate the developement of 
this mystery, by stating its obvious princi- 
plesin a popular way, so that it may hence- 
lorward be practised without ditticulty by 
all persons to whom it may be useful. 

The Art, as it is called, of Mnemonics 
is founded simply on the powers of asso- 
ciation in the human mind. © Every per- 
£00 who has twice travelled the same ruad, 
will have brought to his recollection, du- 
ring the second journey, the feelings of 
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bis mind, the subjects of conversation and 
other trivial meidents which occurred 
during his first journey, the moment he 
comes again within sight of the successive 
objects. 

These recollections will of course take 
place in travelling along the road exact 
in the same order as the objects which 
bring them again before the nund. It is 
evident, therefore, that all that is wanted 
to enable us to retrace any set or suc- 
cession of ideas, is an unvarying set or 
continuity of objects with which we can 
associate those ideas, 

Any person who wishes to try an ex 
periment on this power of association, 
need only make use of the succession of 
rooms, closets, stair-cases, landing-places, 
and other remarkable spots or divisions, 
of his own house, with all the parts of 
which he may be sdpposed to be very fa- 
miliar. Let him apply any word or any 
idea to the several parts of the house, in 
any determined order of their succession, 
and he will find it almost impossible, in 
recalling the same order of the parts of 
the house, not to associate the idea or 
word which he had previously annexed to 
each part. Thus, for example, a person 
may learn the succession of the Kings of 
England in ten minutes, by annexing the, 
names of each succeeding monarch to 
the successive rvoms, closets, and princi- 
pal parts of his own house, beginning at 
the upper story, and regularly descend- 
ing, or at the lower story, and regularly 
ascending. 

Any other permanent and familiar class 
of ubjects will, in general, answer the 

urpose better than the rooms of a house. 
Som myself educated in the vicinity of 
Oxford-street, and the streets running out 
of that street south and north (beginning at, 
Chariles-street, Solio-square, and proceed- 
ing to Dean-street, Chapel-street, andso 
on to Park-lane, and down on the otherside 
to Rathbone-place’ and Hanway-yard) 
are the permanent and familiar set of 
objects, which [ make use of for 
my owa purpose of successive asso-) 
ciation. The counties ine England, thefy 
kingdoms and the countries theougl 
out ure world, the villages, aud other o 
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ects ona t road, or the streets of a 
city, are all well suited to this business of 
association; and either of them may be 
Btaken indifferently by various persons, ace 
cording to their acquaintance with them. 
The greater the variéty of ideas con- 
with this set of objects, which 
may be called the assuciating key, the 
WMore easy, and the more certain is the 
| power of recollection. 
"| Most of your readers are well ac- 
J quainted with Gray’s Memoria Technica, 
Hithe outline of which has lately, I see, 
























































mar of History, from which I hope it 
will be taught as a supplement to the 
hi science of arithmetic in all our schools. 
HI consider the art which I have described 
Hj above to be an important addition to the 
| Memoria Technica, having often found it 
) very useful in the prosecution of my own 
étudies, and in the business of life. 

|. If Ido not hazard a charge of egotism, I 
shall mention, as illustrative facts, that 
| by this new art I once committed to me- 
mory, in a siugle morning, the whole of 
y the propositions contained in the three 
first books of Euclid, and with such per- 
fection, that I could for years afterwards 
specify the number of the book on 
hearing the proposition named, and 
could recite the proposition on hearing 
the number and the book; and I have 
frequently, n mixed companies, repeated 
backwards and forwards from fifty to 
san hundred unconnected words, which 
Mhave been but once called over to me. 
m1 may also add, to prove the simpli- 
city of the plan, that I taught two of 
my own children to repeat fifty uncon- 
nected words in a first lesson, of not 
more than half an hour’s continuance. 

I am, your old Correspondent, 

§ London, June21, 1807. Common SENSE. 
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For the Monthly Magazine. 
PAROCHIAL LIBRARIES. 
ETTER from BURNS, the port, to Sir 
JOHN SINCLAIR, on the sunsect of the 
PLAN contained in the last MontuLy 
MAGAZINE. 
PPE following circumstance has, [ be- 
lieve, been omitted in the Statistical 
Accounts, transmitted to you, of the pa- 
rish of Dunscore, in Nithsdale. I beg 
leave to send it you, because it is new, 
and may be useful. Llow far it is deserv- 
Hing a place in your patriotic publication, 
ou are the best jadge. 
To store the minds of the lower classes 
rith usefui Knowledge is certainly of very 
at Consequence both to them, as indi- 
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viduals, and to society at large: giving 
them a turn for reading and retlectioh, is 

iving them a source of innocent and 
faudable amusement; and besides, raises 
them to a more dignified degree in the 
scale of rationality. Impressed with this 
idea, a genticman in this parish, (Robert 
Riddell, esq. of Glenriddell) set on foot a 
species of circulating library, on a plan so 
simple, as tu be practicable in any corner 
of the country, and so useful, as to de- 
serve the notice of every country-gentie- 
man, who thinks the improvement of that 
part of his own species, whom chance has 
thrown into the humble walks of the pea- 
sant and the artisan, a matter worthy of 
his attention. 

Mr. Riddell got a number of his own 
tenants and farming neighbours to form 
themselves into a society, for the purpose 
of having a library among themselves, 
They entered into a legal engagement, to 
abide by it for three years, with a saving 
clause, or two, in cases of removal to a 
distance, or of death, Each member at 
his entry paid 5s. and at each of their 
meetings, which were held every fourth 
Saturday, 6d. more. With theirentrance- 
money, and the credit which they took 
on the faith of their future funds, they 
laid ina tolerable stock of books at the 
commencement. What authors they 
were to purchase was always to be de- 
cided by the majority. At every meet- 
ing all the books, under certain fines and 
forfeitures by way of penalty, were to be 
produced, and the members had their 
choice of the volumes in rotation. He 
whose name stood for that night first 
on the list, had his choice of what 
volume he pleased in the collection; 
the second had his choice after the 
first; the third after the second, and so 
on to the last. At the next meeting, he 
who had been first on the list at the pre- 
ceding meeting, was last at this; he who 
had been second was first; and so on 
through the whole three years. At the 
expiration of the engagement, the books 
were sold by auction; but only among the 
members themselves, and each man had 
a share of the common stock, in money, or 
in books, as he chose to be a purchaser, 
or not. 

At the breaking up of this little society, 
which was formed under Mr. Riddel’s pa- 
tronage, what with bevefactions of books 
trom him, and what with their own pur- 
chases, they bad collected together up- 
wards of ahundred and fiity volumes. It 
will easily be guessed that a good deal of 
trash would be bought. Among the 
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books, however, of this little library, were 
Biair’s Sermons, Robertson’s History of 
Scotland, Hume’s History of the Stewarts, 
the Spectator, Idler, Adventurer, Mirror, 
Lounger, Observer, Man of Feeling, Man 
ot the World, Chrysall, Don Quixotte, 
Joseph Andrews, &c. A peasant who 
can read and enjoy such books ts certainly 
a much superior being to his neighbour, 
who, perhaps, stalks beside his team, 
very little removed, except in shape, from 
the brute he drives. ' 

Wishing your patriotic exertions their 
») much merited success, I am, Sir, 

Your's, &c. 
A PEASANT. 
—— 
©» the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
IR, 

NiiE ready insertion which you gave 
4 | to my communication on the sub- 
ject of Merino sheep, in your first num- 
ber of this year, and the useful purposes 
which you were of opinion that it might 
effect, induce me to offera few further 
observations on the subject; especially 
as | have been lately still more than ever 
convinced, from various observations, and 
the result of an experiment, which I had 
the gratification of witnessing at Mr. 
Tollet’s late sheep-shearing, in Stafford- 
shire, that itis perfectly practicable to 
spread this valuable race through our 
island with the greatest advantage to the 
breeder, and utility to the nation at large. 

The above patriotic agriculturist has 
this year shorn nine hundred and sixty- 
two sheep, of which eighty-six were pure 
Merino, and the remainder various crosses 
of that breed on the Ryland. His wool 
was sold on the first day of shearing, to 
an eminent superfine-manufacturer, at 
four shillings per pound for the pure 
breed, and three shillings for the mixed. 
The gross amount of his clip was 605}. 12s. 
at which rate the Merino averaged about 
a guinea, and the mixed breed 11s. 9d. 
per fleece. It is natural to hope that 
such a return, when publicly known, will 
stimulate our more enlightened breeders 
to the introduction of Merino blood 
among their flocks. 

Mr. Luccock, in his work on the Na- 
ture and Properties of Wool, 1805, page 
341, says, “ If we collect the several 
quantities of wool which are obtained 
trom the larger and the smaller sheep 
when living, and from their pelts when 
dead, and if we add to it that which is 
procured from lambs under a year old, 
we find that the grand total of this sub- 
Stance produced in England and Wales 
amounts to more than 393,000 packs. It 
* procured from more than twenty-pis 
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millions of wool-bearing quadrupeds, and 
from $2,352,000 acres of ground,” 

Now, Sir, what must be thought of 
this nation’s supmeness, when, after a ge- 
neral introduction of the Spanish breed 
through the states of Europe, after a na- 
turalization in Sweden with every good 
result for eighty-four years, it is kowe 
that though “ twenty-six millions of 
wool-bearing quadrupeds exist in Engs 
land and Wales,” there are, in all Great 
Britain, at this moment very few, if any, 
more than four hundred ewes of the pure 
Merino race. His Majesty, Lord Se» 
meryille, Mr. Tollet, Lord Porchester, 
and Dr. Parry, cemprise all who can be 
said to have a flock; the rest of the 
breed are scattered here and there. I 
we reckon tfut we have six hundred 
Merinv rams in the island (which I fee 
is the full extent of the number), w 
make the total of these animals, male 
and female,to be one thousand. Swede 
reared in her rigorous climate sevent 
times this number furty years ago 
France now possesses far above a mi 
lion, and Great Britain one thousand ! 

The proportion of the mixed breeds i 
these nations is still more against us, whils 
as Mr. Luccock informs us, “ we hav 
two millions of sheep, whose fleeces a 
scarcely wool, and which might be brougl 
to contribute their share to support tt 
woollen manufacture, and to increase th 
wealth of the country.” Than this, na 
thing is more certam; for the Meri 
cross will, by degrees, remove the coarse 
hair, which has ever been seen on a Cay 
sheep, aud produce wool of exquisif 
quality in lievof , This progressive u 
provement has been lately illustrated 
Mr. Tollet’s experiment on two of t 
Staffordshire Heath breeds, which I ha 
before alluded to, and shall now desert 

Five fat three-shear weathers, whic 
since the time of weaning, had pastur¢ 
together, were shorn and slaughtered 
the 15th uf June last. They were 
follows: 

No. 1. Merino-Ryland, first cross. 

2. Sheltou Heath. 

3. Ditto, crossed by a Merino-R 
land. 

4. Titensor Heath. . 

5. Ditto, crossed by a Merino-k 
land. 

First, as to fleece. 

No. 1. yielded . . 


. . . . ° 4 8 
It is here obvious that the cvoss had 
some degree increased tne quantity 
w 

















wool; but in quality the improvement 
was much greater. It is to be observed, 
too, that the cross itself was only by one 
of the mixed breed, half Spanish, half 
Ryland, Had it been by a pure Merino, 
the ditlerence would have been far more 
striking in both the above requisites. We 
see, however, how easy it would be, even 
by gradual introduction of this ‘blood 
through the,mixed breed, to remove the 
coarseness of fleece so much complained 
la of. ™ But the carcase, the carcase ! 
m cry our breeders; you ruin the mutton.” 
4 Proceed we to the proof of this :— 


lbs. 

} No. 4. Carcase . . . . 104 
Rough Fat . . . 20 

@ CUercase .. « . & 
Rough Fat . . . 74 

p| No. S. Carcase . . « « 65 
Rough Fat... 8h 
A. Carcase . . . . 73 
Rough Fat . . . 9 

S Geeeme «ss - WF 
Rough Fat . . . 12% 


Tt was unanimously allowed that the 
1, was by far the 
est meat, and that ‘Nos. 3 3 and 5, which 
ere in fact, as to breed, one quarter 
lerino, one quarter Ryland, and one 
alf Heath, were superior in mutton to 
he real Licath sheep, (Nos. 2 and 4,) be- 
sides the considerable increase in weight. 
Hence it is obvious that the Spaniard 
ad improved both the fleece and carcase, 
pnd this both in quantity and quality. 
The return of No. 1 was as follows: 
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a bird do. 15th June, 1807, 
ES 7\b. 802. a 3s. ~~“ S 2-6 
P arcase, same day, 10 4b. azd. 3 0 8 
i ugh Fat, 20ib.a5d. . . 0 8 4 
D Potal return in three years £6 1 6 





ry rational objection can be made to 
be substitution of such sheep for the 
‘0 moillions, mentioned by Mr. Luccock, 
whose fleeces are scarce! ly wool ?” 

Liive ina part of the country where the 
vol is accounted fine. About nine of 
r Sherwood-forest sheep yield a tod, 
ich seils trom fifty-two shillings to three 
uncs Of the mixed Merinu-Ryland 
ed, about seven produce a tod, which 
ngs four guineas. The size of these 
‘ep iS not materially dissimilar. Sup- 
, then, that a certain portion at land 
paswure four aud a half of each per 
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4 Js it possible, after this statement, that 
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acre. The nine foresters on two acres 


will just produce 28ibs. selling on an 
average for 2l. 16s. The nine Merino. 
Rylands, on the same pasture, will yield 
Sélbs. selling for 51. 8s. The carcase of 
both being equally saleable to and by the 
butcher it follows that a person keeping 
the two breeds on the very same land 
would, on bis annual shearing day, gain 
nearly as much more on the one as the 
other. Yet many a farmer, in other re- 
spects, perhaps, an intelligent man, shall 
read this account, .confirmed as it is by 
bond fide sale, and still hesitate; so dit- 
ficult it is to remove the prejudice which 
all entertain in favour of the breed to 
which they have been accustomed during 
their lives. But, as the Duke of Lian- 
court observes (Young’s Annals, 260 

. 56), “ how little progress would have, 
vie made in chemistry, in physics, in ge 
ometry, or, in short, in any of the sci- 
ences, if those who devoted themselves 
to the study of them, had been con- 
tented to abide by their own diseoveries, 
without deigning to gather further know- 
ledge from the experience or researches 
of others! ‘This species of communica- 
tion is more necessary to farmers than to 
any other class of citizens; for as the 
care and business of their farms entirely 
employ their time, they live within their 
own immediate circle, and are ignorant 
of every thing that passes out of it, The 
most minute and exact details are ree 
quired to oblige them to consent to what 
they would call an innovation of the 
established rules of agriculture ; and this 
can only be done by convincing them, as 
much as possible, of the utility of chan- 
ging their usual plan, and of adopting a 
newer method, which they would never 
seek, from being satisfied with what use 
has habituated to them.” 

I do, however, sincerely trust that the 
period is not far distant, when a general 
convicuon of the superior advantages to 
be derived from breeding the Merino 
sheep in Britain will prevail. 1 have said 
the advuniages. I wish the time may not 
be near, when we shall feel the absolute 
necessity of sucha measure. The natu+ 
ralization is, at all events, perfectly within 
our power, of essential importance to 
our manufactures, and materially con- 
nected with our national prosperity, as 
well as independence. So great has been 
the value attached to this last circum- 
stance in France, that the Directory re- 
served to itself, in a secret article of the 
treaty between that government and 

Spain, the power of importing from the 
latter state a thousand Merino ewes and a 
hundred 
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hundred rams; which stipulation Bona- 
yarte Las in part if not entirely caused to 
fe fulnlied, Isat not evident to the in- 
habitants of Great Britam why this was a 
secret arucle of agreement? The idea of 
our climate being uncongenial to the 
Merino race is a silly prejudice. Every 
one, who has put tis to the test, 
bears testimony tu their hardihood. My 
own experiment is only upon a smail 
scale; but | have been minute in my 
observation and enquiries, and cannot 
discover they are 1 any respect more 
tender than the generality of our na- 
tive breeds. In fact, | beheve the 
contrary to be the case; for so thick is the 
texture of their fleece, compared with 
others, that they seem to be doubly de- 
feuded against the imclemency of the 
weather. Jam almost at a loss to con- 
jecture how this ever became a stumbling- 
bluck to general introduction; for sup- 
posing them indigenous to Spain, which 
atleast appears doubtful, why should not 
a sheep, bke other products of that coun- 
try, aud even of warmer climates, flourish 
here with only common protection? 
This is a subject, which Dr. Anderson 
has treated, upon general principles, with 
such masterly and admirable reasoning, 
that I shall much better conclude by a 
quotation from his essays than by any 
further remarks of my own. “ The silk- 
worm, (says he, Vol. Il. p. 155, Ed. 
1800," was long confined to a particular 
district of Asia alone, although it has been 
rearcd, fur hundreds of years past, to as 
great perfection in many parts of Europe, 
as In its original native country; and the 
breed of horses in Britain, which are now 
supposed to exceed in swiftness those of 
all other nations, are all known to be de- 
scended from parents that have been im- 
ported from distant regions. Pears, chere 


ries, peaches, apricots, and all the other 


fine fruits of our gardens, are natives of 
other distant countries, and were utterly 
unknown, not only to our ancestors in 
Britain, but to every European nation, 
Lven cabbages, coleworts, and cauliflow- 
ers, with almost all the numerous train of 
cardea-roots and pot-herbs, were only of 
‘ate introduced into Britain, where they 
“re how reared in greater perfection than 
vn anv other part of the globe. Horses, 
Cows, and sheep were not known in Ame- 
rica belure the Europeans settled there ; 
peaches, which now grow wild in every 
corner of America, and flourish with a 
‘duriance unknown in every other coun- 
"ry, were only introduced into these re- 
(ivns by the first settlers from hence ; and 
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it is but of yesterday that the first handful 
of rice was accidentally brought into Ca- 
rulina, where it has since prospered so 
exceedinyly as to enable the inhabitants 
of that country to supply almost all the 
markets of kurope and the West Indies 
with that usefui grain. In short, the be- 
nehts that society hath reaped trom jud> 
Ciously trausporung the annals or vege- 
tables of one country into avother that 
might stand in need of them, are so many 
and great as might fill whole volumes bare- 
ly to enumerate, and ought to serve asa 
Strong incitement to us to attempt such 
further improvements in this respect as 
well informed reason may poit out as 
useful.” Your's, Xc. 

July 26, 1807, Bens. ‘uompsow, 
Redhili Lodge, near Nottingham. 


To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
SIR, 
H \VING been as much gratified by 
listening to the sublime choruses 
of Ilandel; as your correspondent Mr. 
Marshall appears to be by his songs; I 
beg leave, through the medium of your 
useful and entertaining miscellany, to of- 
fer afew remarks on that species of com- 
position which he so much excelled in, 
and which no musician that I have ever 
heard or read of could equal. 

The Creation, indeed, composed b 
the celebrated Haydn, abounds with set 
entific and pleasing modulation. The 
chorus, which terminates the first part, 
“ The Heavens are telling the glory of 
God,” will always be heard with renewed 
pleasure, and is a most astonishing pro- 
duction of human skill, particularly che 
last fifty bars of it; although the chroma- 
tic passages introduced may not probably 
please those who are enthusiasts in fa- 
vour of Handel. This chorus alone (in- 
dependent of other beautitul and learned 
compositions) will couvey his name to 
the latest posterity. Dr. Boyce’s fine 
anthem, “ Blessed is he that coasidereth 
the poor” (which isgenerally performed on 
clrritable occasions), opens and concludes 
with a mayni‘icent chorus that may traly 
be said tu touch the heart; but if L may 
be allowed to express my opinion, many 
of Handel's choruses are far superior; at 
all events, there is one poiit im which L 
believe, he stands alone, and in which he 
may possibly never be equalled; I mean, 
in the mstrumental parts of his choruses, 
and full church music, ‘There is s.cha 
sublimity in many of the effects ie has 
worked up by the combination of voices 

and 
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and instruments, that they seem to be 
rather the effect of inspiration, than of 
knowledge in music. 


* As his oratorios are all, or most of 


them, on scriptural subjects, so the cho- 
russes im them are quite in the church 
style; and it may be said, without extra- 
vagance, that the sublime strokes thev 
abound with, look more like the effect of 
Mumination, than of mere natural ge- 
nius,” 


Out of a multitude of examples which 


might be produced, I will only remind the 
reader of the following, in the single ora- 
torio of the Messiah: 


¢¢ For unto us a child is born, &<. 
#¢ Litt up your heads 
6 Hallelujah: For the Lord God, &c. 

# After these vast efforts of genius, we 
find him rising still higher (Gf possible) in 
the three concluding chorusses (beginning 
with “ Worthy is the Lamb that was 
slain,” &c.), each of which surpasses the 
preceding: till, ia the winding up of 
the Amen, the eur is filled with such a 
glow of harmony, as leaves the mind 
ww a kind of heaverly extasy.” 

“ Itis very remarkable, that many per- 
sons on whom the finest modulations 
would have little or no effect, have been 
greatly struck with Handel’s choruses. 
This is probably owing to that grandeur 
of conception which predominates in 
them, and which, as coming purely from 
nature, is the more strongly and gene- 
rally felt.” 

Mr. Marshall observes, that Handel 
was proud of his knowledye of the Bible, 
and jealous of any interference in the se- 
Jection of the scriptural passages he has 
set for his sacred oratorios; not even a 
mitred head would he suffer to choose for 
hin. The following anecdote (from Sinith’s 
Life of Handel), which is not generally 
kuown, will shew that his disposition was 
as inflexible in other respects as in the 
mentioned, 

Ilandel contracted few intimacies, and 
when his early triends died, he was not 
sulicitous of acquiring new ones. He was 
never married; but his celibacy must not 
be attributed to any deticiency of perso- 
nal attractions or (to the source which Sir 
John Hawkins unjustly supposes) the 
want of social affecuon: on the contrary, 
it was owing to the independency of his 
disposition, which feared degradation, and 
d-eaded confinement. For when he was 
young, two of his scholars, ladies of con- 





* Life of Handel, 1760, 
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siderable fortune, were so much enamoun 
ed of him, that each was desirous of g 
matrimonial alliance. The first is said te 
have fallen a victim to her attachment, 
Handel would have married her, bat hig 
pride was stung by the coarse declaration 
of her mother: “ thatshe would not con. 
sent to the marriage of her daughter toa 
fiddier ;” and, indignant at the expression, 
he declined all further intercourse. After 
the death of the mother, the father re. 
newed the acquaintance, and informed 
him that all obstacles were removed; but 
he replied, that the time. was now past: 
and the young lady fell into a decline, 
which terminated herexistence. These- 
cond attachment was a lady splendidly re. 
hated, whose hand he might have obtain. 
ed by renouncing his profession. Thas 
condition he absolutely refused, and laa- 
dably declined the connection, which was 
to prove a_ restriction on the great 
faculties of his mind. 
Your's, &c. 

Shrewsbury, Tuomas Tomitiys, 

April 15, 1807. 
Re 
To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine, 
SIR, 

6 bes E interesting observations inserted 

in the last number of your instruc- 
tive miscellany, respecting Pestalozzi’sex- 
cellent method of education, warrant the 
hope, Sir, that you will not refuse ad- 
matting a few remarks on a circumstance 
which must often have struck you, viz. 
that younger brothers generally surpass 
the elder ones in mental abilities. 

Were the lives of all whom their mens 
have rendered conspicuous among ale 
cient and modern nations, faithfully re- 
corded, with regard to the interesting 
particulars of education, the circum 
stance, to which [ wish to direct the at- 
tention of your numerous readers, would 
readily be acknowledged as a fact; but 
family minutia being mostly overlooked 
in the history of men of genius, oF, 
at least, seldom enquired into by the 
compiler of biographical repertories, the 
evidence which [ adduce in favour ot my 
hypothesis will appear inconsiderable. 

The immortal Bacon was a younger 
brother. Dyer-and Akenside were s& 
cond sons. Fenton was the youngest 
eleven children. The learned Buchanan 
was educated by a prudent mother 1n the 
midst of four other sons and three davg! 
ters. The poet Duncombe was te 
youngest son of John Duncombe. 
Thomson’s father had nine childre. 
Guldsmith had a brother seven as 
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der than himself, Franklin was the 
youngest of twelve children; Joel Bare 
low of ten; Dr. Beattie of six. Mo- 
zart, when but three years old, used to 
be present when his sister, who was se- 
ven, was taking her lesson on the harpsi- 
chord. And the two great orators, whose 
recent and premature loss the British se- 
nate is still every day deploring, Fox and 
Pint, were both younger brothers. 

But it is not from instances collected 
at random that I have derived the con- 
jecture which [ am attempung to estab- 
usb; it bas ongimated with me from an 
observation of more than thirty years, 
snd I feel no hesitation in appealing to 
what must have been observed in this re- 
spect by any person whose thoughts have 
euanced to be lead the saine way. 

ludependeut of the eaclusion from the 
paternal rank and estate, which, in this 
country, forces younger brothers to rise 
in the world by their own exertions, and 
acts as a powerful stimulus to the ac- 
quirement of superior talents and abili- 
lities, the advantage of younger brothers 
ever the elder im the cultivation of the 
‘mind is so obvious, that did they even 
nut generally excel them in talents and 
capacity, | might almost say as Voltaire 
said of an occurrence related in his His- 
tory of Charles XIL. the truth of which 
was called into question, “ if it be not 
sv, it ought to be so;” for example 
seaches, and emulation quickens. In a 
family united by the bounds of alfection, 
whatever the elder children know is 
eagerly communicated to the younger 
ones ; even the lesson that was irksomely 
got, is repeated with pleasure. It is 
astonishing with what interest a little boy 
of three listens to the chit-chat of a sister 
et seven. How many ideas steal into 
his mind, which without ber company he 
would have been four years in acquiring ! 
How many impressions which woula have 
left but a slight trace, are converted into 
vivid ideas! Look at that boy of five, 
who is meeting his brother coming from 
school, In laying hold of his books, he 
secretly wishes for the time when he shall 
be allowed to read them. Soon the two 
brothers are going to play together. An 
open held is the scene of cheir sport. 
Mark what efforts litle George wakes to 
runasacilas John. They are vain, it is 
’ lus lunbs are sooner rendered 
le, and his motions are much quicker 

-of John were at the same age. 

*s body aud mind are both 

proved by having a bro- 

r than hinself. If 
a0 pt be de cilects of the witere purse, 


true, yet 


surpassing the Elder in Mental Abilities, 


11} 


between mind and mind be acknowledged, 
it will also readily be allowed that they 
must understand each other; or at least, 
that one must be capable of making itself 
understood by the other. Either is the 
case with children. The elder ones make 
themselve, better understood by the 
younger ; and their communications gain- 
ing interest trom being conveyed in lan- 
guage adapted to the capacity of the lat- 
ter, these understand them better than 
they would a formal teacher. Add to 
this, that they are thus taught without 
perceiving it, notat regular hours, or with 
pragmatical sameness, but without even 
knowing that they ave instructed. Ge 
and learn froin your sister, 1s an exhortas 
tion which will rarely be welcomed by a 
young boy: but, Go and play with your 
sister, though in fact he be always eu 
larging the circle of his ideas in his sis- 
ter’s company, is a debgistful invitation, 

In this manner younger brothers get @ 
start of three or four years before the el- 
der. They know at twelve nearly as much 
as the latter at fifteen; and the first stock 
of knowledge having been laid in with- 
out either pain or constraint, renders the 
access to learning more easy and agreea- 
ble. In short they enjoy a longer and 
better instruction. I argue that both 
brothers finish their education at the 
same period of life, for instance at eigh- 
teen years ofage. The boy at twelve and 
the lad at fifteew being nearly at the same 
point of mental acquirements, he who has 
six years to receive the benetit of judici- 
ous instruction has an evident advantage 
over him whe has only three years left 
for the completion of his education, 

Considered in this pomt of view, my 
hypothesis, L presume, will admit of little 
opposition, At all events it shows that 
it is expedient to surround a young child 
with ehildren a few years older; that the 
first instructions ought to be conveyed 
unperceived; and that a regularand early 
confinement to school defeats its purpose, 
It may also be regarded as a proof to 
he added to the evidences already proe 
duced in favour of the assertion that man 
is enurely the work of the circumstances 
inwhich he ts placed at an early period of 
life, and that geniis is acquired, 

jut to enlarge on the hoportance of 
having the source of mental abilities as- 
Let it first be 
proved tu demonstration that venins is 
acquired; it will then be easy to show ia 
what manner it ts most surely acquired, 
Your's Xe. 

Danict Boitgav, 


certamed, is unnecessary. 


Pim lico, 


July 6, 1807. 
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To the Editor of the Monthiy Magazine. 


SIR 

HE advantages of an indeleble ink 
to mark linen are too numerous and 
too obvious to need any comment or 
explanation, But a circumstance, to me 
wholly inexplicable is, that, in a country 
like this, where chemistry, dying and ca- 
lico-printing have been carried to such 
perfection, the public should yet be un- 
provided with a convenient composition 
for marking linen—at least as tar as J can 
learn; and I have, for upwards of ten years, 
been inquiring in every part of London 
for such a composition, but could never 
find it. The /iguid inks, however good in 
other effects, are objectionable on ac- 
count of the very great trouble attending 
them, the difficulty of marking any two 
articles alike with the pen, and the al- 
most impossibility of making a tolerably 
distinct or legible mark upon fine muslin. 
What I wish to see, and would gladly 
purchase even at a considerable advance 
m price, is a thick glutinous ink, to be 
used with stamps, so that every wan who 
chose to provide himself either with the 
common metal types, or with a wood®n 
stamp expressly cut for his particular 
ute, might be able to impress a uniform 
mark upon all his linen, however five or 
coarse; a mark, which, in case of his using 
a wooden stamp of his own fashion, 
could not be easily imitated by any person 

attempting a fraudulent exchange.” 

If any public-spirited man will, through 
the medium of your widely circulating 
miscellany, communicate to the nation a 
recipe for such an ink, he may, 1 think, 
confidently rely on the gratitude of thou- 
sands of his fellow-citizens: or if any 
man, witha view to emolument, chose 
to prepare a good and satisfactory ink of 
the kind for sale, and take care to adver- 
tise it, so that the public may know where 
it can be procured, I doubt not that he 
will find his account in it, especially if he 
will undertake, on reasonable terms, to 





* To maste:s and mistresses, who are in 
the habit of giving their old linen to their 
servants, I recommend, either that they mark 
the date of the year, or that they alter the po 
sition of the marks, on each new set of linen; 
and alsu (if they number the articles) that 
they alter the numbers: i.e. Suppose the nume 
ber of any one article to be twelve, let the se- 
cond set be numbered 13, 14, &c. For want 
of acheck o1 this kind, it sometimes happens 
that che old linen is laid by for a season, and, 
at a convenient time, cland stinely palmed 
upon the master or mistress in li-u of articles 
not halt worn, which again are laid by, aad 
iu time substituted sor articles nearly acw, 
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furnish the purchasers with stamps, cut te 
each man’s particular fancy, 
Your's, &c. 
July 21, 1807. 
EE 
To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine, 
SIR, 
OUBTTUL whether the following 
phrase be strictly grammatical, re. 
specting the adverb than, in a compara. 
tive sense, after the pronoun other, and 
its compounds, otherwise, Kc. | beg leave, 
through the medium of your useful Ma- 
gazine, to request the opinion of such of 
your readers as may have made the Eng- 
lish language more particularly their 
study. 

I tind the phrase, indeed, used by John- 
son and Priestley, in almost every part of 
their works, and by many other respect- 
abie authors. Even Murray, the Gram- 
marian, uses the phrase, though he takes 
no notice of its anomalous nature, Eng. 
lish Grammar, p. 49, edition 7th. Yer, 
as it is so contrary to the common rule, 
which requires adjectives and adverbs of 
comparison only to be followed by the 
word than, I hesitate, till L learn the opi- 
nion of others, to receive it as purely 
grammatical, the word other being a pro- 
noun, not an adjective. There are, it is 
true, peculiarities or idioms in every lan- 
guage, and this, perhaps, may be one m 
ours. An example or two of this phrase- 
ology I quote as follows : 

“ Without: fee or reward other than 
the pleasure which.” See Monthly Rev. 
vol. 51, p. 426, N.S. 

“They have often no other task than 
to lay two books before them, &c,” 
Idler, No. 85. 

“ Felt no other desire than to be 
free, &c.” Ibid. No. 86. 

** Produced no other fruit than the tes 
timony, &c.” Sir W. Jones 

The same phraseology is used by Jobn- 
son in various other parts of his writings. 
In the following imstance, however, he 
departs from it: 

““ Has no other claim to notice, but 
that, &c.”  Idier, No. 59.—Here the 
anomaly is avoided by the word but. 
White, in his Bampton Lectures, p. 451, 
Sd edition, says, * No other kimgdom 
but that of righteousness, &c.” 

The words farther and rather are ale 
ways tulluwed by than; but this is agrees 
ably to the general rule, as they are beth 
comparatives: the former from the po- 
sitive far, and the iatter from rau, now 
obsvlete. Yours, Xe. 

SCRUTATOR- 
tor 


Ccoxomos, 
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For the Monthly Magazine. 
POPULATION OF SCOTI AND. 

[Our readers will recollect that we lately 
gave place to the Aostract of the Popula- 
tion Returns for the several counties and 
towns o: i.nglana and Wales: we shall now 
pro. eedw thi the sameabstracts tor Scotland. ] 

NWESTIONS to which, by duections 
of an act passed in the forty-first year 
of the reign of bis Majesty King George the 

Third, intituled, * An act for takmmg an 

account of the population of Great Britain, 

aud of the imerease or diminu:ion thereot,” 
written answers were to be rcturned by 

the rector, vicar, Curate, or officiating mi- 

nister aud overseers of the poor, or (in 

default thereof) by some other substan- 
tial householder, of every parish, town- 
ship, and place (including those places 
also which are extra-parochial) in Eng- 
land; and by schoolmasters or other per- 
sons appointed under the said act for every 
parish in Scotland; signed by them re- 
spectively, and attested upon oath or af- 
firmatiou by the said overseers, or (in de- 
fault thereof) by such other substantial 
householders as atoresaid, in England, 
und by the schoolmasters or such other 
persons as aforesaid in Scotland; for 
which purpose they were directed to at- 
tend the justices of the peace, within their 
respective jurisdictions, at such times and 
places as the said justices of the peace ap- 
pointed, on pain of incurring the penal- 
ties imposed by the said act fur every 
wilful default or neglect. 

1. How many inhabited houses are 
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there in your parish, township, or place; 
by how many families are they occupied; 
aud, how many houses therein are uuin- 
habited? 

2. How many persons (including chil- 
dren of whatever age) are there actuaily 
foundwithin the limits ofyour parish,towne= 
ship, or place at the tame of taking this ac- 
count, distinguishing males and females, 
and exclusave of men actually serving in 
his Majesty's regular forces or militia, and 
exclusive of seatnen either in his Majes- 
ty’s service or belonging to registered ves= 
sels? 

3. What number of persons, in your 
parish, township, or place are chiefly em- 
ployed in agriculture; how many in trade, 
manufactures, or handicraft; and, how, 
may are not comprized in any of the pre- 
ceding classes? 

4. What was the number of baptisms 

and burials in your parish, township, or 
place, in the several years 1700, 1710, 
17.20, 1730, 1740, 1750, 1760, 1770, 1780, 
and each subsequent year, to the 81st 
day of December 1800, distinguishing 
males from females? 
5. What has been the number of mar- 
riages in your parish, township, or place, 
in each year, from the year 1754 inclu- 
sive tu the end of the year 1800? 

6. Are there any matters @hich you 
think it necessary to remark in explana- 
tion of your auswers to any of the preced- 
Ing questions? 

in the following abstracts are collected 
the answers returned to the first, second, 
third and sixth questioys. 
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( Lo be continued. ) 
we 


To the Editor of the Monihly Magazine. 
SIR, 
N concluding the observations which 
you did me the favour to insert in 
your Magazine (Volume xxii. page 352), 
I felt that a due respect for your corre- 
spondent, “Common Sense,” required 
— —s ws a per, to state 
ys your In- 
“sence to resume the subject. 

It should be remembered, that, in op- 
Pstinn to the opinion of your om 
of the — uch attributes the distresses 
ies 2 a, people to the engross- 
‘heen ae’: suggested that 

© cause is to be found in a fun- 


damental error in the order of society, 
which makes every step that the country 
advances in improvement and plenty, 
injurious to the labourer in exact propore 
tion as it is advantageous to the other 
classes of the community.” 

The most correct and methodical mode 
of proving this point, would be by an 
historical inquiry into the state of society, 
and the condition of the people, betore 
those ideas of property were acquired, 
which have become the basis of all our 
transactions in life; but this method 
would hardly be expedient in the present 
instance, because so many of the facts 


will be admitted which such an inquiry 
would 
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would tend to prove, that the attention 
of the reader would be called for unne- 
cessarily. I shall theretore assume a 
principle which I think philosophy has 
settled by a course of irrefutable rea- 
soning. Dr. Adam Smith has proved, 
and proved in a way ™ hich no sophistry 
ean refute, that “labour is the fund 
which originally supplies a nation with 
all the necessaries and conveniences ot 
life that it consumes;” and there could 
be nodiihiculty in proving, that labour was 
jn the origin of mankind the only acknow- 
ledged property, af it were not more 
congenial with the interests and bhappi- 
ness to Suciety to suppose, that by some 
sort of agreement, either expressed or 
implied, the basis of civilization was laid 
in the principle that the /abourer, the 
landholder, and the merchant, were all 
essentially and equally necessary to the 
x neral welfure. 

Such a convention would indicate a 
state of very considerable improvement ; 
for it would amount to a surrender of 
natural rights for the benefit of social 
advantages, and it would be the result 
of experience and reflection, choosing to 
speculate upon the remote effects of 
combined and intricate operations; in 
preference to securing the immediate 
benefits of isolated efforts. Bat when 
the hunters and fishers of early times 
consented to acknowledge a landed pro- 
prietary, and to admit a mere barterer of 
commodities to the same rank with 
themselves, who endured the hardships 
necessary to procure those commodities, 
it would be irrational to suppose that 
any part of the contract stipulated, that 
those hardships should be entailed un- 
ameliorated upon their latest posterity. 

The necessity of severe labour, and 


the dithculty of foreseeing means bv 


which that necessity would be diminished, 
mn the rude aves, most hkely prevented 
any precautions being take 0 hy the uri- 
ginal labourers to secure to themselves 
any benetits that micht ac 


rue trom sub- 
Seq ut mt Huyprovements 


bur even at such 
provisions were made, the irequent usur- 
pations and conquests that have alte red 
ail ori rand 


‘ mahts and possessions, have 


de tt ho trace of them remaining in any 
part of the civilized worid; and as far as 
regards our OWN CountrY, we behold it 
siowly and irregularly receding from the 
confusion and disorder occasioned by 


the Norman conquest, but never per- 
forming a single act of justice, by which 
the muschiefs of that scason ot rapine 
and tyranny mught be repaired, 








Under the feudal system the people 


consoled themselves with the hope, that 


they should be able to recover their an- 
cient rights, and all classes endured so 
many vexations, that being dependent 
upon it was their interest to be kind to 
each other. In this state of society, the 
duties of all ranks were so pressing and 
fatiguing, that. no one found leisure to be 
luxurious; and the portion of labour ne- 
cessary to furnish the means of individual 
subsistence, left a very small number of 
idlers to study the means of oppression, 
Much exertion was necessary to procure 
very little comtort; aad those who were 
capable of enjoying comforts, were 
obliged to reward the services of those 
who ministered to their wants, 1n propor- 
tion to the scarcity of labour. 

‘Common Sense” will, I trust, find no 
ditticulty in admitting that, as a country 
advances in unprovement the “ definite 
exiension of soil,” gradually requires a 
diminished number of labourers to culti- 
vate it, till the arts and sciences in such 
a country arrive at the utmost possible 
improvement. It is not necessary here 
to trace the progress of improvement in 
this country; the principle being admitted 
without that progress being denied, a 
suflicient reason will be discovered tor 
great numbers of persons being out of 
«mplovmeyt, without censuring the prac- 
tice of consolidating farms. 

The complaint made by “ Common 
Sense,” against those encrossments, In 
favour of agricultural labourers, is of tie 
same character as the complaints made 
agalist machinery in favour of manu- 
facturing labourers : itis nut pretended 
in either ca ethatthe annual productions 
of the country are duninished, but the 
amount of the evil is, that an equal 
quantity of good is produced with less 
trouble. Trrational as such reasoning 1s, 
it is the best that even “Common Seuse” 
could resort to, if no hope remained of 
returniag once more to the great aud 
leading principles of the social compact, 
Which. whether it be expressed in the 
language of Dr. Smith, or the Earl of 
Lauderdale, makesland, labour, and stock 
the three-fold sayrces of public wealth ; 
and consequently places the labourer as 
high in the commonwealth as the land- 
lord aud the merchant. That the labourer 
1s duomed to suffer distress and misery, 
and in England so much distress and 
nusery, ought not to be attributed to the 
amehorations and improvements which 
are in their nature blessings to be ace 
knowledged with gratitude; but to the 

injustice 
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injustice of those instite.tions, and the 
omissions of the administrative ee 
which prevent those blessings from dif- 
fusing an equal influence on every mem- 

+ of state. 
"7 con according to the cant that has 
been constantly in use, since the over- 
throw of the feudal and monastic systems 
placed many thousands of the people in 
4 state of vagabondage, and w hich has 
becn squibbed about with more than 
nsual industry, since Mr, Whitbread’s 
benevolence got putfed abroad amongst 
us, that there is a vast affectation of 
kindness towards the “labouring poor,” 
as tliey are styled. This charity is the 
most wicked and hypocritical deception 
that a conspiracy between injustice and 
falsehood could possibly have contrived. 
The labouring poor would want no such 
charity, if those who talk about it were 
inclined to do them justice, and every act 
of parliament since the business of act- 
of-parliament-charity-making began is a 

roof of the fact. 

When Mr, Whitbread recommended 
the adoption of his system, he followed 
the example of his predecessors: instead 
of attempting to bring the principle of 
justice into the foreground, he appealed 
tu the policy of his audience, and urged 
the necessity of invigorating the system 
of charity, lest the wretched objects of 
it should take courage and say “ We will 
assert the right of nature and occupy part 
of the scil here; it is our right to save 
ourselves from starvation, if we can.” 
This policy of Mr. Whitbread breathes 
the true spirit in which the pauper-sys- 
tem originated, 

\s the commerce, the arts, and the 
manufactures of the country encreased, 
the peuple naturally enough expected to 
parueipate in the enjoyment of them ; 
aud feeling that their labour was as much 
their property, as the land was the pro- 
perty of the landholder, or the stock was 
the property of the merchant, they de- 
manded such wages as were sufficient to 
Secure to them the comforts of life. 

here was nothing in this that a just 
eovernment would have called either re- 
bellious or unreasonable: but the “ en- 
lightened philosophers,” whom Mr. Whit- 

read has extolled in the speech which 
as so much enlightened your correspon- 
ent, “Common Sense,” framed laws to 
sae OM demanding “ unrea~ 
ch. 16 wages, 3S and 4 Edw. VI. 
. » &c. 39 Eliz. chap. iv, 
‘may be very amusing, it may give 
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occasion to many specimens of fine and 
flowing oratory, for the legislators of one 
age to compliment the charity of those 
of another age; but it is very difficult for 
an honest mind to discover any equity in 
bestowing charity on the people with one 
hand, whilst the other hand is robbing 
them of the means which would keep 
thein free trom obligation. 

The number of paupers has beer ene 
creasing since the days of Elizabeth, it is 
said: but would they have encreased if 
the people had been allowed to carry 
their labour wherever there was a market 
for it, and to demand whatever it wag 
worth? No, the power cf unsophisti- 
cated reason would then have operated 
and shewn that each man’s labour wag 
worth a certain portion of comfort, equal 
to what it was capable of procuring after 
making the proper deduction for the 
landlord’s rent and the barterer’s profit ; 
whilst the power of getting for their la- 
bour the highest price that it might be 
worth, ‘and the liberty of carrying it 
wherever they might think proper, would 
have encouraged the people to devote 
themselves to useful employments, and 
would have supplanted distress bv enga- 
ging a much greater number in the ma 
nufacture of comforts. 

The spirit of cupidity, aggravated to a 
vast extent by the progress of the com- 
mercial system, led to a conspiracy bes 
tween the landholder and the merchant 
to oppress the labourer, for the purpose 
of entailing upon him all the miseries of 
the feudal system, after they had them- 
selves escaped from them, The laws of 
settlement, and the laws to prevent the 
people obtaining high wages, were dic- 
tated by no better motive; and it isa 
species of folly of the most irrational de- 
scription, to look for any check to the 
miseries of the people until those stupid 
and iniquitous laws be entirely repealed. 

After this observation, Sir, I need 
hardly inform your correspondent, that 
the fundamental error in the order of 
society to which I attribute the evils we 
complain of, is that principle which re- 
fuses to allow to labour all the rights of 
property, which should admit of’ its being 
withheld or disposed of, as might best suit 
the interests of its possessors, with as little 
restraint as land or stock. 

The immediate effect of this error, I 
have said, is to make “every step that 
the country advances in improvement 
and plenty injurious to the labourer, in 
exact proportion as it is advantageous to 


the 
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the other classes of the community and 
I necd not wace the statements of all 
the political ¢ conomists who have written 
since the age of pauperism began, to il- 
lust ate my position ; a single tact, as l 
take it from Lord Lauderdale’s “ Obser- 
vations on the Edinburgh Review,” will 
answer my purpose. “At Mr. Gott's 
cloth-mauufactory at Leeds,” says his 
Lordstnp, “ thirty-five people perform 
the saa which fifteen years ago required 
one thousand six hundred and thirty-tour, 
to execute in a less perfect manner :” 
and supposing the improvement in this 
Mmauutaciory 1 the course of fifteen years 
may be taken as the standard of ail the 
Improvements that have taken place in 
the kingdom, from the time when the 
stawe of the 38 and 4 Edward VIL was 
passed ; it will prove that in the course 
of that time dexterity and skill, by the 
application of capital, have supplanted 
falonur m the propertion of 1599 to 35 
or46%4 to 1, that is, that the same quyan- 
tiv oi comfort, the production of which 
by Joa gave ery lowment to upwards of 
forty-sin mon, mm this unproved age only 
gives cmployment to one man. Nothmg 
ean place the advantages that our age 
enjoysove the former, ma clearer light 
thai thas fuct, and but for the new means 
that bave been discovered to supplant 
distress, T should find no ditheulty in 
eigen that the masernes of the people 
mad eneressed in exact proportion, As 
however it is net my object to contend 
for speculative, but for practical truth, 
Mois eneuch for me to demonstrate 
merely, that unprovements are mypunous 
to Uk poopie, without particularly statiug 
mm) Whihal deurece, 


= 


To make myself clearly understood, 


T will suppose that when the statute of 


bFadwa d \ l. took from the pe: ple the 
mght of demanding what waves they 
thx ht reasonabl: * twoehtihs othe € ntire 
Popusavion Was nece sary to produce 
comtorts tor the whole: and that. if the 
arts, manutac tures, auriculture , xc. had 
continucd m the sam state until 10], 
when the returns laid before parliament 
estumate 1 the population at 8,872,930, 
the number of labourers would have 
been 3,549,192. Instead however of the 
Hits Continuing in the same state, it ap- 
pears by the preceding 


g reasonpmg, that 
unprovemment has supplanted labour to 


the amount of upwards of 46 to 1, so 
that 75.411 labourers are suthcient to 
produce the same quantity of comfort, 


wad to render the labour of 3,473,781 
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persons unnecessary, or in other words tg 
throw so many useful labourers out of 
employment. This number must be 
either in a constant struggle with the 
75,411 labourers to get their places, or 
they must remain useless to the state in 
the character of paupers, unless one of 
two modes be adopted to bring their 
talents into exercise; euher new wants 
iuust be created in order to engage their 
labour in manufacturing other kinds of 
comfort, or, the labour of each man 
must be lightened, so as to enable him to 
live with a forty-sixth part of his labour, 
in order that the other forty-five may be 
able to live by their own industry 
also, 

The former of those modes has natu- 
rally been adopted, and luxury, which the 
pseudo-piety and pseudo-patriotism of 
the times constantly condemn by . their 
igorant declamation, has supplanted 
misery to the amount of upwards of two- 
thirds of what it would have been, if we 
were guided altogether either by our 
patriots or our saints; that is, instead of 
having 3,473,781 paupers, we should only 
have 1,089,264. 

Because coinforts and enjoyments are 
thus muluphea, Mr. Whitbread (and 
such mew as he) will insist upon it that 
the condition of the labouring people 1s 
much better than at any former peciod ; 
and he athrms, that whoever persuades 
them to the contrary, “must be either 
ignorant, misyuided, or wicked.” Now 
1 do declare stint their condition is worse 
than at any former period, and I defy 
Mr. Whitbread to examine attentively 
aud candidiy the Tracts af Mr. Col- 
quhoun, Mr. Malthus, and Mr. Weyland, 
without becomug as ignorant, as mis- 
yuided, aud as wicked as [ am, Their 
condition indeed mivht have been.some- 
what mended, if the principle of the 
statute of Fdward, and the laws of set- 
tlement, had net prevented the practice 
of the other mode of bringing all the 
talents of the labouring people mito use ; 
but, mstead of attempting to lighten the 
labour of the people, by enabling them 
to live with moderate and reasonable 
exertion, these iniquitous laws have re- 
duced them to the necessity of toiling 
more than twelve hours in a day fora 
bare subsistence, and have therefore 
never allowed a greater portion of cor- 
fort to $549,192 labourers, than the 
earnings of 2,509,928 are sufficient to 
procure. 

When gentlemen talk of the conte 















of the people being bettered, it is incum- 
bent un them to prove, either that they 
enjoy more holidays in a year, that they 
work fewer howrs in 2 day, or that they 
acquire @ poruon of luxuries or comforts 
which may be taken as an equivalené€ in 
lieu of diminished labour, and what those 
luxuries are. Without a specification of 
this sort, Mr. Whitbread’s declamation 
caries no more conviction than any 
other declamation; and “Common Sense,” 
need only compare the account that Sir 
John Sinclair, (in his “ Essays on Mis 
cellaneous Subjects,” page 38,) has given 
of the labour which the people must per- 
form to procure thirty-five pounds a 
year, and the catalogue of supplies that 
Mr. Weyland (in his * Observations on 
Mr. Whitbread’s Poor Bill,”) has shewn 
thirty-five pounds a year to be capable of 
procuring, with the detail given in the 
“Wants of the People,” page 25, in 
order to convince him that all the Ight 
he has derived from Mr. Whitbread 1s 
utter darkness. It is however hardly 
jusufiable to reason seriously with per- 
rons who contend that the condition of 
the labouring people is bettered, for they 
do not themselves believe it. It has 
always been.the principle of the English 
government, and no person has ever re- 
celved its countenance, who has not 
adopted the principle as avowed by Dr. 
Colquhoun, (in his “ Treatise on Indi- 
gence,” page 8,) that poverty is the true 
stimulus to industry, and therefore that 
tie labouring people ought to be kept 
poor, The truth or falshood of the prin- 
ciple is net now the subject of inquiry ; 
my end will be answered if I prove that 
tis the “cause of the pauperisin of 
which we complain, and of the system by 
ee Its evils are attempted to. be. pal- 
ated.” But as the gentlemen who are 
governed by this parsimonious principle 
oc aa about religion, and shelter 
res ishness under the simple sen- 
I ce God maketh both rich and poor,” 
aoe them to favour the world 
the Bible» "1 ape another passage of 
pono till ere Is that scattereth and 
ioldeth ye = there is that) with- 
dicen rd than 1s meet, und it teu- 
> sae ae r, It ‘1 withholding more 
the lidntnies” f he other words, robbing 
wall numb Y ts hire, that obliges a 
work white of labourers to do the 
ought to afford an indepen- 
“icy to a large number: this reduccs a 
“usiderable part of the ‘ 
aud distress gb . them to idleness 
or want of employment, and 
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palliating this evil, without removing the 
cause of it, is the reason why the system 
of charity or pauperisni was commenced 
and is continued. 

To disguise this latter fact is hypocrisy 
in every one who attempts it; but some 
of the advocates of the system are too 
generous to conceal it, and the justifica- 
tory reasons for the principle, as they are 
stated by Mr. Weyland, (in his ‘ Short 
lnquiry into the Policy, &c. of the Poor 
Laws,” payze 42,) may be taken as the 
creed of all the authors and abettors of 
the pauper-system, “ It may be asked,” 
says that gentleman, “ what right has 
any government to oblige a part of its 
labourers to receive the dire in thé 
shape of alms, the most disgraceful me- 
thod, and at the same time the most 
calculated to eradicate honest and inde- 
pendent principles from their minds?” 
and it is not in the nature of justice to 
be satistied with the worthy magistrate’s 
answer; for, whatever p!ausible arguments 
may be urged in favour of commerce to 
support the system, their amount in plain 
English is, that by disabling 1,039,264 of 
our own people from consuming their 
share.of the comforts and conveniences 
of life, we have a larger surplus of com- 
modities to barter with foreigners for 
those articles of luxury which the rich 
take pleasure in consuming among them- 
selves. The narrow and selfish policy 
of the commercial age has prevailed over 
the original rights which held all the 
ditrerent interests of all the different 
classes of society in equilibrium ; and by 
its sophistry has persuaded men, that the 
very existence of a country depends 
upon keeping its stock of labourers in a 
constant struggle to obtain two-thi'ds 
of their. portion of necessaries, ‘This 
foolish policy, it would not be far wrong 
to say this English policy, is about us 
well defended by Mr. Weyland, as it is 
capable of being defended ; but it would 
he well if those who call upou the coun 
try to sacrifice one-cighth part of as in- 
habitants to the phantom called Come- 
mercial Prosperity, would consider at- 
tentively the valuable hiats im the Bishop 
of Cloyne’s “ Querist,” and 1 would re- 
‘commend them to begin with—Query, 
112 (in page 181, of © A Misceliany,” Xe. 
published by the Bishop in 1752,) which 
calis upon them to answer bow the Couns 
try could be ruined by our * squires 
being condemned to drink ale and cyder, 
in order to enable the bulk of tie j-eople 
to have good shoes to their feet, good 
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clothes to their backs, and good beef in 
their bellies ?” 

In a government like the British, 
where the landed and commercial in- 
terests have conspired to chase the voice 
of the labouref almost from its legisla- 
ture, thiags could hardly have taken a 
ditlerent turn than they have: To have 
busied itself in’ promoting the happiness 
of the people, or to have concerned itselt 
TH ascerstuinmg the portion ot national 
produce neecssary to each, ia order to 
preserve that happiacss, would have been 
to hase tellowed the native and uncor- 
rupted icelings of man: it was more con- 


genial to the spirit of an association of 


proprietors and merchants, to get posses- 
sion of as greata quantity of that pro- 
duce tor their own use as possible, and 
to take no trouble with any circumstance 
eonnected with it, but is cheapness. 

That West India produce might be 
sold ** cheap,” was the plea for the Slave- 
trade; and that Brotsh manufactures 
may be sold “ cheap,” 1s the plea for the 
pauper system: hence it is, that whole 
sucieuies of men in England begrudge 
every hour that the people spend in re- 
Jaxation and pleasure; and hence it is 
that wages are reduced to a scale that 
muakes bard and perpetual labour neces- 
bur) to the workian’s enistence, 

A mere cursory view of this principle 
would ascertain it futility; for if the 
wages of the labouring classes were raised 
80 high as to ciuable them to live col- 
turtably and take their pleasure upon 
four days’ labour inthe week, we could 
easily get the same quantity of work 
dove by employmg that third of our 
labourers who now live upon charity, to 
work four days in a week also, The vers 
worst-consequence that could flow from 


this poles would be, that the price of 


labour would be raised one third, with- 
Out our cetuing any more work pe rformed 
bor it. Lhe natural cifect ot this rise, ] 
shall be told, would be to enhance the 


price of our goods to the amount of the 


! 1 , y 
Suuilional Wages } aid, anc would at 


foursc Giupiish our tore ph colmerce to 


Viat ameotnt: an 


Ost Alarming prospect 
to thos *) o « 
perity through no other medium than 
Rhe tumes of claret and tol 
Quite & dreadtul tar Cive disciples of the 
00d bishoy | , : il 
. - isi PrP, ’LO Wi uld SUS} end the Ir 
. t ” =) ti } . * 
= } : cl S thi ul cy had Inguired 
whether a 


aval nt copie who had. provided 


Ub the ne CeSsaries of life in 


th sce the Dutie nal Dre 


MmccoO, Dut hor 
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good plenty, would not soon extend their 
industry tu new arts and new branches 
of commerce?” Yet supposing even that 
commerce were to suffer an irrecoverable 
diminution to the amount of the whole 
sum paid in additional wages, the oniy 
inconvenience that the country could 
suiler would be, that it must find a way 
to live without foreign productions to 
the same amount; and the great advan- 
tage to set against this mconvenience 
would be, that the whole sum so saved 
would be consumed in feeding, lodging, 
and clothing our awn people. Should 
we expend ten millions a year more in 
waces, and Jose the sale of manufactures 
abroad to that amount, our own people 
would have ten millions more to spend, 
and they would become purchasers of 
those manufactures instead of foreigners, 
For these reasons, Sir, 1 do not believe 
that the encreasc of paupers is to be at- 
tributed to the consolidation of farms, or 
to the invention of machinery, but to the 
injustice of society which does not allow 
the same sum to be divided amongst the 
ageregate mass of labourers that was 
found necessary to their support before 
those means were contrived to supplant 
labour, The improvements are m them- 
selves blessings, but the principle of pare 
Simony converts them Into a curse; and 
it is in vain for the legislature or the 
public to seek about for means to remedy 
the evil whilst they persist in maintaining 
that principle. The moment that either 
shall acquire a sincere disposition to do 
Justice, the diificulry will cease, and the 
remedy will be found in the simple re- 
peal of the laws which prevent the free 
circulation of labour. Were labour ac- 
knowledged to be a species of property 
entitled to as high a price as it would 
fetch, no person would be willing to 
dispose of it without receiving in return 
What he should consider an equivalent; 
and that equivalent would be such a 
portion of the comforts of life, as would 
place him upon a level with his neigh- 
bours. Among those comforts would be 
a degree of relaxation from totl, which 
would be regulated by the quantity of 
labour im the market and the demand for 
it, and which would be prevented from 
degenerating into hicentiousness by the 
elevated manners and additional wants 
that this state of things would create 
ainongst the working classes. 
Your’s, &c. 


Muy 19, 1807. Joun Bone. 
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To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine, 
SIR, ‘ 


whieh will render travelling more 
pleasant and agreeable, is worthy of at- 
rentive consideration; and if it can be 

-oved that it is likely to lessen the ex- 

ence ultimately, to make the road more 
sate, and to benefit the poor of the neigh- 
Louring parishes, prejudice will not pre- 
vent its adoption. ‘The plan I have to 
propose, will, I think, embrace all the 
above advantages; and therefore, without 
farther preambie,l submit it to your Cou- 
sideration. 

Travelling between London and High 
Wveomb, but especially between Us- 
bridge and London, [ was struck most 
forcibly with the numerous gangs of 
labourers who were working upon the 
road; and I could not help calculating 
the number of useless miles they must 
daily walk, and the number of hours 
so lost, which might be more advan- 
tageously employed. It occurred to 
me, that it would be heneficial to erect 
small cottages, where the mile-stones now 
are, for the use of labourers upon the 
road: and to write up in front of the cot- 
tage the number of miles from London, 
or other place. A labourer living in one 
of these cottages, should have the care of 
the road half way to the cottage on each 
side of him; the next cottage the same, 
and soon. Each man’s house will be in 
the centre of his work, so that himself 
and his tools will be always at hand: 
and he may be continually employed in 
paring up the sides of the road; filling 
m hollows; letting the water out of the 
ruts: straping up the slush, and, in dry 
weather, gathering up and screening the 
dust. By keeping the dust well scraped 
up, the roads will run much easier and 
pleasanter: and when--wet comes; the 


slush wall be much less, and the roads not 
ran so stiff, 


[' must be admitted, that any plan 


In regard to the labourers employed, 
every anan’s work will speak for itself; 
«ud the surveyor will see whether each 
nats done justice to his allotted task ; if 
Hot, the commissioners may discharge 
uum, and put another in bis place, by 
Wha h means they will soon vet a regular 
Set of labourers. Near London, where 
two labourers are employed on one mile, 
5 man should have the care of his 
oa that one man may not be blamed 

He neglect of another. 
ve surveyor will have no occasion 


¢ 
ees | ] ’ P 3 
me n hto keep the labourers to their 
“Via ® Ts) ’ “ ° 
a ig I only have to ride through 
i. wie to see tiiat it is done, 
*ONTHLY Maw.. No, 1U1 
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A good footway would be very desir- 
able, which is very seldom to be found, 
except near large towns. 

The cottages should be built all alike, 
that travellers may know it is a mile-house 
before they’ come directly to it. As 
houses are provided tor the labourers, 
they will of course receive less wayes, a 
part being deducted for rent. The road- 
men should be selected in the parish.the 
mile-house stands in; or, at least, pa- 
rishioners should have the preference, if 
proper persons are to be found among 
them. Each man should be allowed 
proper tools, which may be marked with 
the same number as his mile-house, 

I should suppose the greater part of 
these cottages may be built on the waste 
ground by the road-side, and have a 
small garden at each end of the house 
to prevent any nuisance against it; and 
a small yard behind for litter, &c. that 
the front may be kept clean and neat, 

The men being thus distributed on 
the road, will greatly contribute tq the 
satety of travellers; and more parti- 
cularly so, if the magistrates give them 
instructions to make observations on 
any suspicious persons they may sce 
on the road; and when such persons are 
brought tojustice by their vigilance, they 
may be rewarded accordingly. Lu case 
of accidents on the road, they will be 
ready to give assistance. 

As the extreinity of the part allotted 
to each labourer will be but half a mile 
from the house, there will be little loss of 
time in going to their wogk, meals, or to 
change their tools, as their work may re- 
quire, 

The cottages might be built ata sinall 
expence, and the mile-stone fixed in 
them, so as to be very convenient to be 
seen, and suflictently out ot reach, to pre- 
vent its being defaced, as mile-stones so 
generally are. By way of example, sup- 
pose a mile-house is built upon Luriham 
Green, which is five miles on the Bath 
road, as that mile-stone stands on the 
Green in the county of Middlesex, and 
in the parish of Chiswick, the first line 
should indicate the county, the second 
the parish, the third the viilage or town, 
it it happens to stand in one ; If not, the 
county, parish, and miles. Suppose a vil- 
lave or town to stand between two 
mile-houses, as, for insiance, Tlounslow 
does, let the name be on each mile-stone, 
marked ¢3 Town .£} so that the tra- 
veller coming either way will know wiat 

ace he Is gomg to. * 

i have for many years made. use of 
artificial stoue, aud tind it answer so well, 

R 1 Lave 
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Thave had an inseription-stone made of 
it for the mspecuon of such gentiemen 
“us may see the utility of the plan, I 
likewrse have made a stone ball to {ix 
ou the top of the house, to inform the 
travoiel chat he is approac bing a Whee 
house, as he will not see the lnscripuion 

ne till neary opposite It. Those w ho 
have travelled the Bath road, know what 
pleasure is der able to the traveller frou 
knowing where he is. 

‘There are many other advantages 
which travejJers wil! reap from the above 
plan, which must natty ally occur, and 
which it is con-eguentiv unnecessary to 
state here. The benett which the pa- 
rishes willderve from the plan are also 
manifold: the principal of them ts, that 
the house will be a comfortable asvluin 
to an industrious labourer, and reuder 
it unnecessary tor the parish to provide a 
place of residence f forhun aud his fainily, 

It is launents ible to perceive the de- 
crease of cottages mm villages: to so great 
apit h lias this evil arisen, that it is tuo 

notorious to require proot, that im mk any 
villages the worklouses are crouded, be- 
enuse there ure not cottages enouch to 
hold the poor mbhabitants. The mile- 
= imsCs WOU d vr aly bee fit the parishes 
vcd t hye | OT IN THIS re spect, 

It retuaims for me now, only to prove 
My first proposition, Via, thatuny plan will 
ultum rut I lc sscul the ( \pe Wcec of "bea ‘pling 
rounds im ie ur. The expetice of build: Mig 
fthese mile-houses will be one hun- 
dred pounds, or thereabouts, each; the 
labourer will ghadls pay one stulliuag al 


week forthe reat ot them, and supposing 


ton 


that the trustees save only one man in 
fei. thie Wiitesc Wasecs Wats tou “| lungs 
per we >. full tive Scr cent. will er ice- 
coved tue the money so lad outs but in 

ny sttuations more thay two men mw ay 


i ten mules, and conse quently 


a trust wil be considerable gainers ly 


tinxery Dawrs., 
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w“ Oil De CAsILY allered 
les Matures wall be required, 
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In the Bed-room, an eighteen inch forest. 
grate. 

It will be mecessaty to furnish the labourer 

ith the undermentioned tools, for which he 
nee be answerable :—A wheelbarrow, spade, 
shovel, pickaxe, scraper, screen. 

It would be an adJitional advantage if he 
had the following also, in case of accidents: 
A hatchet, hammer, saw, and lantern. 
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JOURNAL of a VOYAGE performed in the 
INDIAN SEAS, (0 MADRAS, BENGAL, 
CHINA, &e., &e., wm HIS MAJESTY’s 
SILiP CAROLINE, inthe YEARS i803S-4-5, 

Communicated to the MONTHLY MAGAZINE 

by an OFFICER of that sutr, 


S it is an established custom in the 
Buglish China ships, that the sailors 


have three days hberty to go to Canton; 
and as they “generally form partics of 
twenty or thirty at a time from one s ship, 
many “ot whom contrive to be “ half seas 
over,” during the greater part of their 
leave: it may easily be conceived, thata 
number ot the most ludicrous scenes take 
place between the tars and Cliinese : and 
m fact a day seldom passed without out 
witnessing sume of these. 
liog-lane, the general rendezvous of 
stilors, and the Wap ping of Canton, 
opens at the corner of the British fac- 
tory; and here Jack gets eased of his 
dollars, and drunk into the bargain, very 
soon after his arrival; in short, to. the 
debauched lives which the sailors lead 
during these periods, and the consequent 
indirect debility induced thereby, may 
be ascribed in ¢ creat degree the sick- 
ness and mortality that prevail on board 
the C hing ashi Ips at W ampoa Cc very Season, 
Every Cinna-man almost in Hog-lane 
SUES by some name that may attract the 
ietice of the sailors; as Jolly-Jack, Ben- 
Bat stay, ‘Tom-Bowlhne, &e. which he 
hs pated on the outside of his shop; 
besides a number of advertisements, in- 
chied by tars, in the true nautical idiom 
and stvles which being copied by Fukh, 
und cominitted to ti ie press, exhibit on 
ch side of the street a C hinese edition 
"the most ludicrous specimens of Rue 
oe} shy literat ure, ft hat are } erhaps at p ree 
sent extant in any collection. 
teas hardly necessarv to remark here, 
That the Enelish saiors are most com- 
pletety duped aud cheated by their Chi- 
HC ‘tri nds. Wik ) h: ive lil 2 ceneral pic ked 
up @ few sca terms, with which the y lure 


then into their shops When passu.g 
turough the strect ts. 


ki iS no 8} mint! ; 


a! 


“senment to listen to 
the Gialug it = lLual summeumMes & ihe place 
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between the tars and Chinese on these 
pecasions; the former being generally 
halt drunk while on shore, aud the lat- 
ser being a very good-natured race of 
beings; the consequent relaxatign which 
the sailors feel gives play to all that sea- 
wit and dry humour which characterise 
the British seamen, especially when an.a 
foreign country. 

In the streets of Canton a cart or wag- 
gon is never seen, and even a horse very 
rarely; Ohe sometimes Sees Crossing the 
middle of a street, a flight of twelve or 
fourteen steps ascending, ou he top of 
which is a plane of three, tour, or hve 
yards in extent; then the same number 
of descending steps; these are the arches 
of canals, that run up under the streets 
from the river to the interior part of the 
city, on which are passing and repassing 
buats with merchandize, while those who 
are walking over them kuow nothing of 
the matter, 

Bales, and other packages of whatever 
size, are carried on the shoulders of Chi- 
nese by means of bamboos, some of which 
(if the package be large) are made fast 
to it, whilst other long pieces of bam- 
boo pass under these again in various 
directions, until they get a suthcient pur- 
chase, when they shoulder their burden 
and trot off with it hke a swarin of auts 
carrying away acock-roach. — Tudtviduals 
make their bundles fast to the extremities 
of a bamboo, the middle of which rests 
acruss their shoulders, and thus they 
move a.ong at agood round pace, at every 
step crying out m an audible voice, “ Li! 
Lit” or Clear the way ! which is a species 
of music one is continually regaled with 
in the streets of Canton, 

_ The elasticity of the bamboo renders 
itmuch easier for a Chinese to carry a 
heavy burden on his shoulders, thin the 
knots which the English porters use, could 


possibly do; and besides they can go at 


a much quicker rate, 

One sometimes meets with an inierior 
nandarin nding through the streets, but 
itis very seldom that any vehicle but the 
palankeen is to be seen. 

[tis wellknown how passionately fond 
the Chinese are of dvamatic representa- 
tous: so much so, that a kind of annual 
fax is laid on the inhabitants of each prin- 
Cipal street, and a house being pitched 
upon, a theatre is erected in front, one 
‘tory high, decorated with the images of 
monstrous animals, such as flying dragons 
anny favourite figure among the Chi- 

“*), Centaurs, aud fierce-logking war- 
hwr, cach having six or.eight arms. 
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Here the disciples of Roscius perform 
from morving till night, to the infinite 
gratilication of the spectators, who are 
sumetimes in crowds of three or four hun- 
dred, rendering the passage through the 
street extremely diiticult. Though we 
viten stood for hours obse:ving them 
most minutely, we very seldum cuuld 
make out either the story or plot. la- 
deed the Chinese taste for theatricals 
will not do them much credit: tor howe- 
ver they may be polished otherwise, yet 
in this respect they smack very much of 
the rude and barbarous. Fautastic and 
strained yesticulations, turgid exclama- 
tions, forced and unnatural action, with 
gaudy and tinsel trappings, seem ta be 
the principal objects of admiration on 
the Chinese stage ! 

As for their music ; (Apollo forgive me 
for disgracing the name!) it is so execra- 
ble, that I think the cries of jackals, the 
howling of wolves, the braying of asses, 
and caterwauling of cats (could they be 
united into one concert), would form a 
divine symphony, when compared with 
the Chinese discord! 

This, however, is only to be under- 
stood of the plays publicly exhibited 
in the streets, for i: is very ditlerent when 
these are acted in the private houses of 
gentiemen; where the music can be 
heard without pain, and the other parts 
of the drama atiord infinite amusement to 
the European. 

The dramatis person are all males, or 
males and emasculates: of this last cir- 
cumsiance, however, we could only judge 
by the voice, wlich, In many of tueim, 
had a good deal of the eunuch tenor. 
Whatever they are, so excessively foud 
are they of acting, that itis very common 
tu see them faint away, through the stre- 
huous exertions wich they muke to carry 
on the representation after thew natural 
powers have been exhausted ! 

It is customary for the cohong or go- 
verhment security-merchants, to give 
frequent and very superb treats to the 
Europeans at Canton, especially the Eng- 
lish, during the winter season when the 
ships are in China; at one of these I was 
once a guest, and so highly gratified, that 
I cannot help giving a sketch of it, 

One of the principal of these cohong 
merchants sent an invitation to the typan, 
the super-cargoes, officers of the men of 
war and India ships; and indeed to most 
of the European gentlemen of diferent 
nations then at Canton, to a dinner at 
his house at seven in the eveniag, A httle 
before the appointed hour, a tew palan- 
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keens came to the factory to convey the 
typan and three or four others, which is 
looked upon as a compiumest. 

lt happened by chance that I got one 
of those vehicles: though before [ was 
Lalf wav to che merchant's house, I hear- 
tily repented of the honour done me; 
for passing through a narrow street at a 
considerable distance trom the factories, 
something struck the palankeep so vio- 
lently, that it was dashed to the ground 
on iis broadside, and myself very much 
stunned 


I was not ma very pleasant state ot 


mind at this moment, as L expe cted to be 
robbed at least, and perhaps bambooed 
wito the burgain. 

It must, however, have been from some 
accident, not des on: tor the bearers in- 
stantly shouldered the palankeen and 
trotted off, as i nothing had happened, 
setting mine saie down at the gate of the 


house. Tlaving passed the outer gale we 
rossed a court, and entered through a 
do rintoa large hall, on one cide of which 
was a very gaudy theatre, and on. the 
other the tables spread out for dinner, 


Into the theatre ope cad seve ral duors 


for the actors, &c. and into that side of 


the hall where the tables were laid, open- 


cd two or three doors that led mto withe 


drawing Tooms, where other tables were 


laid, covered with various kinds of sweet- 


beats and preserves, 
if hice ate ,uliel our entering, theac- 


rs commenced, and carried on the re- 
pit < 


t 


‘ ‘ , ‘ ] 

ation in a much more chaste and 
. , : ; +! " . ] 

wt atcd sivie, than any tinhg we had 


belore witnesscd of this kind at Canton: 


, many of us fancied we could 
7 © out tolerabiyv clear the thread or 
»! fol the drama: and they dud hot so 
far ** overstep the modesty of nature.” 
but ve Could see plain enough with 
What spol They WCIi¢ occas nally Qk 
tats , 

1 usic, Which consisted of a ereat 
Val } ij si wed | “tluiments, 
wis 1 > discordant than what we 
bad be med to hear at the plays 
rt i al { e streets: vet it Wis 
| all de Ol the stuaslest Prctension to 

i conmoMg-emerchant and a few of ius 
re e us a verv polite and hearty 
wei ‘, eG ahd ¢NX “Heed every 
u S tt» Us ‘ i biahnes Reo 
gitaat t \ en were of course 
«\ the «3 

3 : "ee Chidren., mn eed, 
arth 1 daed wv ti) Us sitting on 
, 7 . ! fi rmiates with 
the wlmost | wwity; boys of five, six, 
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and eight years of age behaving with the 
utmost decorum, and as easy in their 
mauners and deportment as the most ac- 
complished courtiers ! 

Before} dinner we ranged ourselves in 
front of the theatre, and paid great atten- 
tion to what was going on; at which the 
actors seemed highly delighted, and 
strained exery nerve in order to exhibit 
to the greatest advantage. 

We were soon called to a more sub- 
stantial entertainment; for by this tune 
the tables groaned with a profusion of the: 
niost savoury viands, European as weil as 
Chinese. ‘They were interspersed in 
such a manner, that every person could 
help himself to dishes dressed @ la mode 
de Londres, or dla mode de Canton, which- 
ever he might preter. 

It was 'udicrous enough to see the auk- 
ward attempts which many of us made 
to imitate the Chinese, by eating with 
chopsticks; the Chinese themselves could 
scarcely maintain their gravity on these 
oceasions. 

The chopsticks are formed of sinall 
pieces of ivory, silver, &c. about eight or 
nine inches long and nearly of the thick- 
ness of common black-lead pencils. A 
Chinaman holds a couple of these in the 
fingers of his right hand, like pens, and 
manages them so dexterously, that he 
can pick up a single grain of rice be- 
tween their extremities with the greatest 
ease, , 

As the Chinese live mostly on hashes, 
or at least have their meat always cut ito 
sinail piece, these implements are very 
convenient for them to eat with; but ior 
my own part, after just tasting one of 
these messes for curlosity’s sake, with 
chopsticks, I deserted it, and applied my- 
self to good beet, turkey, and hams, as 
a more congenial to the English pa- 
ate. 


There was the greatest profusion of 
the most excellent wines of every de- 
scription; and as perhaps upwards of one 
hundred Europeans (besides Chinese) sat 
down to dinner, the novelty of the scenes 
around us, conspiring with the good 
cheer, did not fail to render this banquet 
a picture of iilarity and festivity. 

The idea of a large company asscm- 
ble d from various distant nations, aud 
sitting down in this rem te quarter ot the 
to enjoy the social hour, could 
baraly fail to impress the mind with a 
sense of the inestimable advantages which 
society has derived from civilization and 
COimece! 


' y 
Siohe 


ihe healths of their majesties, Br 
table 















amie and Chinese, —_ oe with 
great glee; the Chinese haking hee 
in compliment to their guests: 40 ‘gene- 
ral, however, they drink a spirituous li- 
quor called samso0; a very favourite be- 
verage 1u this country. 

[here tor the first time, among a va- 
riety of other luxuries, tasted the famous 
birds'-nest soup, so much esteemed tn 
China, that itis said they pay an equal 
weight of silver for the nests; and it 
formsa considerable branch of commerce. 
Itisthe nest of a small bird that breeds 
wnong the cliffs and rocks of the Phuip- 
pine and other castern isles. It is said, 
the bird collects this glutinous substance 
from the rocks on the shore, and likewise 
from the sea, while skimming along its 
level surface, and is supposed to come 
from the sea-weed ; of this the bird forms 
its nest; which from its adhesive quality, 
sticks to the sides of caverns, and the pro- 
jecting parts of rocks and precipices, safe 
from the rude assault of every animal but 
man! who no sooner found that it could 
be converted into that universal object of 
adoration money, than he was seen sus- 
pended trom the craggy eminence, or ex- 
ploring the murky cave, and despoiling 
the poor innocent birds of their peaceable 
habitations, iu order to indulge the pam- 
pered appetites of luxurious epicures ! 

( Lo be continued. ) 
EPS eer 
For the Monthly Magazine. 
ACCOUNT of the PICTURLS in the MARQUIS 
Of STAFFORD'S GALLERY, ST. JAMES’S. 
By wk. GEORGE PERRY. 
T has been for a long period a deside- 
ratum with the lovers of the Fine 
Arts m England, that a gallery of excel- 
lent pictures should be obtained in the 
metropolis, capable of holding out to the 
student such examples of the ancient art- 
ists, as should supply -a--source: of useful 
knowledge only to be obtained from a ge- 
neral view of the excellencies ef each. 
Phat such a project has not sooner becn 
carried wto effect, has been owing chietly 
te the great diiticulty of procitring the 
est works of the Italian School, and to 
the vreat expence necessary tor such an 
undertaking, too much almost for any in- 
dividual, oreven for any socieiy. to have 
etlected, except through a lone period of 
years. Owing to the French Revolution, 
aud duriiag the period of general rapacity 
“it Coutusion, a large part of the Orleans 
“Hection found its way from France to 
‘betand, by means which it is very natu- 


& 


| - 
* to suppose weve kept mysteriously se- 
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cret; from this excellent gallery several 
assortments have been made by jhe Eu- 
glish nobility, which would do honour to 
the palace of the greatest princes of Eu- 
rope. .\inongst the prineipal purchasers, 
the most emiment was the late Duke of 
Bridgewater, whose collecwon has de- 
scended to the present Marquis of Staf- 
tord, by whose liberality and: muniticeuce 
an mmimnense gallery bas been formed in 
Cleveland-row, consisting of the most 
eminent works of the painters of all ages, 
which 1s now open to the public one day 
in each week, with the most highly laud- 
able cenerosity, without any other restrics 
tion than a previous notice from the at- 
tending party. ‘The advantage to the pub- 
lic, in point of amusementand recreation, 
inust be considered as very vreat, and to 
artists, the encouragement held out by 
such examples is still more powerful, ard 


only to be equalled by the great tnprove- 


meut to be foundin an accurate examina- 
tion of the whole. The collection is ex- 
Libited in a large and extensive suite of 
rooms, ornamented with beautiful co- 
lumns, 1p imitation of the antient red por- 
phyry of Fgvpt; to these also are attach- 
ed several side rooms, and which contain 
chicily the smaller cabinet pictures, com- 
bining all the excellencies exhibited in 
the ditierent departments of the art, 
wall the periods of tts developement. 
The gallery is particularly rich in the 
works of Nicholas Poussin, who ts allow- 
ed to have excelled all other painters in 
the expression of the passions, and in 
the arrangement of his drapery and atti- 
tudes. 
THE ROOM OF POUSSIN, 

This room exhibits to view a charme 
ing series of pictures, all done by 
the hand of this great patter, consist- 
ing of the Seven Romish Sacraments, 
‘anck a~picture of Moses Striking the 
Rock; and with this piece we shall com- 
mence our description. The spectator 
is surprize| at the great genfus of the 
painter displayed throagh all the different 
characters; the interesting time of infan- 
tine childhood aud innocency, the full- 
erown period of manhood, and the imbecile 
decrepitude of ave, is here faithfully pour- 
trayed, whilst the fine solemnity of the 
subjects is improved and heightened by 
the sombre darkness which accompanies 
the greater part of this interesting series. 
The painter has delineated a moral and 
juteresting subject to all succeeding ages, 
inore durable than the massive pyramid, 
or the empty laurels of the statesman z 
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the conqueror. In the delineation of 
beauty tnere is a Natural grace and pleas- 
ing proportion mi the hgures of Poussin, 
which is quite as delightful to the eye as 
the ideal Leauty of Raphael, and which 
certainly seems more easy and uncon- 
straiiic d, as is not conuned WW One eX- 
act amd studied set of forms. 
Moses striking the Rock. 

Moses appears in a blue dress, with a 
lerve rea mantle thrown over his shoulder ; 
in his face and manner are depicted per- 
fect confidence and rehanee upon the 
expected miracle. The water flows at 
lus command, and the front of the picture 
is filled with various figures stopping to 
reach up the watgr irom the rivulet. 
The emotions of anxiety, devotion, aud 
hope, are finely contrasted and expressed. 
A youth an the Centr of the picture pre- 


sents a time instance of the force of 


gnendship:—without walling tograuty lis 
own thirst, he eagerly reaches the cup, 
whiel be has just filled, to his halt ex- 
puing trend, 
esthiy group, Consisting Of a Watrop 
gud her chidren, to 
luo 


- 


Behind these is an inter- 


whom with a 
interestiug smile of solicitude 
ana cde ihe she offers the vita! diaueht. 
Devotion and grautude is strongly ex- 
pressed in the head of a young vir- 
gin,im the middle of the preture, who 
approaches witha uumerous and exulung 
eonipans Ob Puttes pontine la the eoneral 
HWOCHMHAUION Cf praise To the doner. A 
veuns byure of a Levite, im green dra- 
pery,scems overpowercd with reverence, 
and an tinversal complacency spreads 
itscitthroughthewholeeroup., Ditherent 
assemblies of persons are scen am the back 
Ervveatnaa t Lliis } acture: some are e! vaved 
li rve wt prave r for succour, others cine 
ploved in reheving their tan 


ting trends, 
The tone of colouring is nan atably fine. 


t t| eianv excepton te ties remiurk, 
1s that the bluc d 


titel 

! 

t > hanch by tines i 
however, Muy justly 


thes Prodominate 


mties the picture, 
y. a revardaed ds Ole 
of the hn@t im exttence, and titted to 
stand an competition with the best works 
ol it panied s rl orre wo tad. 

‘ ‘ r al ite , Pi ¢? . ] ucha: ist, er the 

Lest Suppe , 
T } Race ; 
i this Asis al } 


eyo scene af the 
departis nite OF or Saviour, ti pihiter 
has endcavamred, by an unu-n darkness 
foadca » emauity whe lias last iv De ae 
diy WUAHl A subice hie POOTLIS 
Pe nated only hy ar tare el MMe riie 
or : ° 


: . Uspcndecd trom bint Ole iw 
~* 
a 4 ree & | j 


| ‘ a» Thy thee bine oft 


Ty the peaciter? Las re prescuted 


sueciiug at the character of Mary. 


grief, occasioned, as we may qpppose, 
by the parting with his disciples and 
the foresight of his. sufferings, but mixed 
at the same time, with an amiable ex pres- 
sion of condescension and benevolence, 
He points to the bread, and seems 4o he 
imparting the precept of ‘ “Lake, eat, this 
is my body,” which several of the disci- 
ples are in the act of doing. In the tace 
and attitude of St. Jol-n, is a mingled seu- 
sation of accumulated grief and horror, 
such as we should suppose at the recital 
of treachery; but m that ¢f St. Peter, 
there is evidently more of surprise and 
vubeliei, Throughout the rest of the 
group is shewn an earnest curiosity and 
attention towhat is said. The light 1s 
very finely diifused upon the figures ina 
partial mauner, so as not to exhibit any 
glaring colours in the draperies. The 
arch-tiend, fudas, isobserved slowly with- 
drawing himself to the side of the room, 
as if meditating secretly on his future 
treachery. If there is any fault in this 
most excellent picture, it is that the ftea- 
tures of the disciples are perhaps repeat- 
ed with too much resemblance to each 
other. The head of our Saviour would 
have been more expressive of grief, if 
it had been move inclined: but per- 
haps it was the intention of the pater 
to impress a character of dignity and au- 
thority upon the instructor, The dispo- 
ston of the figures ard the toreshorten- 
ig are most admirable, and the harmony 
ut the colour is excellent, 
Live Sucrament of Penance. 

The pater bas chosen tor this, the 
historical subject of Mary Magdalene 
auoiuting the feet ef our Saviour. In 
this admirable picture js exhibited the 
Pharsee's house, where there is a nume- 
rous group of friends seated at the teast. 
The figure of Christ is represented is 
turned away trom the table, whilst Mary 
in an attitude of the deepest seit-humilia- 
tion and penitence, with atace eapres-1ve 
of fasting and mortification, approaches 
his feet, anouting and wiping them with 
the hair of her head, In the face of 
Christ is pleasure and complacency mixed 
with the greatest beneficeuce. The Pha- 
Nis€e sits opposite to him, with a white 
drapery upon his head, his face indicat- 
ing surprise, but stilla revereuce for the 
character of our Saviour, Next to him sits 
a Scribe, bea ing upon his forehead an ine 
scription from the Law ot Moses; he 
sCeins anxious to search into the thoughts 
ot the Pharisee as to the transactions: 
behind him is a Sadducee, who is evidently 
Se- 
veral 












veral figures secm, by their actions, to 
place their principal goud an eating and 
drinking ; and amongst the spectators, a 
young man enters tiie room with lis arms 
folded; he is indolently contemplating the 
wholescene, whilst his friend earnestly re- 
latesto him the charactersof the principal 
yetors. ‘The expression of these 1s admira- 
bie. and the whole is most harmoniously 
coloured and lighted up by a window on 
the feft-hand-side. The disposition and 
work of the drapery is tine, and the figures 
of the Pharisee and Mary Magdalene are 
made very prominent and adniirabl y con- 
trasted. Lhe whole dves infinite henour 
to the genius and comprehensive talents 
of the patter. 
Lhe Sucrament of Marriage. 

This is certainiy not the most conse- 
quential or beautiful picture of the series ; 
a dark shadow is thrown over the faces of 
the bride and bridegrooia, who, kneeling 
down, are receiving fromthe venerable 
priest the blessing of Heaven upon their 
union; their heads are decorated with 
claplets of lowers, as emblems of the 
married state, [tis rather extraordinary 
that the painter has represented the priest 
in & sitting posture; the relatives and 
fiends stand round, but there is nothing 
in their features or actions to indicate 
any particular expression of the mind. 
The subject is simply a ceremony, and 
foris a group which excites but little in- 
terest ior the pencil; the draperies, how- 
ever, are arranged with considerable dig- 
hityaud efect, and the character marked, 
in respect to the variety of their ages, 
with cousiderable force and discrimina- 
tion, The choice of the attitudes is the 
lost unfurtunate circumstance in the 
piece. Lf we can suppose that the painter 
had made an opening upon one side of 
scunce, and liad introduced a festive band 
of inusical perivrifers with dancers, then 
a pleasing variety would have been oc- 
casioned, which the picture seems at pre- 
scut much in need of. Far waut of this, 
M! Unpleasant similarity pervades the 
Whole assembly, which im pieces where 
the more rand expressions of the pes- 
“ons are concerted, Poussin bas always 
been fortunate enough to avoid, ‘ 

Sucrament of Extreme Unction. 

ee Ceremony of anoimcing the hands 
Sales (Or, as-it is called, the Extreme 
church ia Adame tou the Romish 
Valuable a r ere oe Subject - this 
, aud excellent picture. Upona 


ouch in ers 
‘. Cui a dark room is stretchedghe 
ure oj ain 


Ml Geli. 


idl} dines ad 5 ol ; ~ ° 
IMOCm eed Man, at the point 
4! Stems doubtiul woether 
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the soul has left the body, or whether 
the vital aura stiff remains in its earthly 
covering. Close by his side 1s the ve- 
nerable figure of a hol father, who, with 
tie most carnest attention, stoops over 
the dying man, anointing his hands and 
pronouncing absolution. ‘The drapery of 
this.s yellow, and has an admirable effect 
by drawing the eye by its warmth to the 
centre of the picture. In his other hand 
he holds the cup with the holy oil: his 
features are expressive of great sympathy 
and regard towards the unfortunate ob- 
One torch and one candle beam 
upon the unhappy group which surrounds 
the body; one of these is held by a mes- 
senyer who secms just entering, and 
earnestly seems to implore that it may 
not be too late tor the priest to make 
the necessary intercession. The ex- 
pression of his face is admirable ; terror, 
anguish, and the anxiety of doubt, are 
painted there in the most vivid colours, 
and his drapery, being of a red colour, 
draws the eye of the spectator towards 
the figure. <A female servant in all the 
anxious earnestness of grief, and at the 
same time with a strong expression of 
inward horror, stretches out the infant 
child to embrace its dying tather, while 
its innocence and uninformed teatures 
are admirably contrasted with the other 
faces, His daughter, at the head of the 
bed, implores Heaven, in silence, to hear 
her prayers. ‘The wife, wringing her 
hands, and frantic with grief, has rushed 
into the apartment, to take her last tare- 
well of her spouse; nor can she be re- 
strained by those who sarround her, and 
who urge her to leave the room. Te 
make this admirable picture sull more af- 
fecting, the aged parents are scen mourn 
ing for the loss of their son, and his affecz 
tionate sister is stretched at the foot of 
the bed, in silent agony; her face cover- 
ed with her dishevelled hair, with which 
she wipes away her tears. ‘The scene, al- 
together, ismostaiectiug ; and if to work 
upon the passions be the highest province 
of the poct and the paimter, Poussin has, 
i this alinirable picture, laid clan to 
the exce.lence of both these characters. 
The colouring and general harmony of the 
Whole is exceilently preserved, and can 
hardiy be surpassed for effect even by 
Rembrandt himself. 
The Sucrament of Baptism. 

The historical circumstance of our 
Saviour being baptised by John, has been 
choscn by the painter for the represen- 
tation of this subject. . It is a Landscape 
consisting of «a wild and barren scenery, 

< such 






































































































































































































































































































































































123 Lalande’s History of 
such as has been often depicted by the 
pencil of Salvator Rosa. In the front are 
several of the disciples who have been 
baptised bs John: the dove descends 
from the sky, and is observed by a group 
of figures on the right hand, amongst 
which pe John the ce d disciple; he 
forms the most prominent fivure in the 
piece, but his drapery, being ofa scarlet 

colour, does not Lermabn ie well with the 
rest of the picture, Nath anicl is leaning 
over his shoulder, and pointing “upwards 
to the dove; behind him is Simon, who 
sceins equally inte: ested, In the centre 
ot the picture is Chri st, kneeling down 
upon one knee before John the Baptist, 
is performing the ceremony. This 
part of the pictu e seems to be a good 
deal obscured by the shadow of a clou id, 
and the groups of figures are not suthel- 
ently connected to form a pleasing as- 
semblage ; nevertheless the management 
of the parts, and particularly the effect 
ot the | andscape, are proots of the ereat- 
ness of this sublime painter, 

The Sacrament of ¢ ‘onfirmation. 

In thts pleasing group several young 
persons are represented advancing to- 
wards a reverend pastor of the church, 
who is perlormng the ordinance of con- 
firmation: he seems to explain in a very 
earnest manner the precepts of chris- 
tanity. Aclild whois kueeling down in 
the tront of the picture, turns his head 
attentively towards his mother; who 
points out to hin with much earnestness, 
that his attention must be dire: ted to the 
pastor, Deep humility and desie of m- 
formation are expressed in the 


who 


features 


of an miteresting young temale, who 1s 
represented ino a kneeling posture. A 
sileut and marked attention is obvious in 
ali the taces of the spectak site the back 
ground, and the privciy ul hvure ot the 
youn. auth 2h tro ios hnely charact< r- 
wed lic draperies are larve thowing 
mine io " . the te ite so f 
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In speaking of the works of Pons. 
sin in general, we may observe, that few 
painters ever lived w ‘hose fame has en- 
creased so much in the course of time 
and succecding ages. ‘The truth is, that 
there is an inimitable charm in all his 
pictures, resulting from a simplicity in 
the action and expression of his ficures, 
which seem to be indeed moulded by 
the hand of Truth; the draperies, features, 
and extremities are all carefully formed 
and jomed with a scrupulosity hi: vhly ho- 
nourable to that patience and love of the 
art, which ‘must have inspired and ele- 
vated his genius. 

( Lv be continued. ) 
a 
For the Monthly es ine. 
HISTORY of ASTRONOMY for 1806. 
JEROME DE LALANDE. 

N the Ilistory of Astronomy for 1806, 

the comet discovered by M. Pons, at 
Marseilles, deserves first to be noticed, 
[t was observed by this astronomer in the 
morning of the 11th of November, and 
is the 97th with which we are acquaint- 
ed, according to the catalogue given in 
my Astronomie, and in the different vo- 
lumes of the Connoisances des Tems, pub- 
lished since the year 1792. It is the 
sixth which M, Pons has discovered since 
1801. M. Thulis, director of the Obser- 
vatory, viewed it as accurately as the 
weather would permit; but the montis 
of November and December are ex- 
tremely unfavourable to astronomical pure 
suits, even at Ma recilles, ‘This comet 
was very sinall, shapeless, without any 
sensible nucleus, and not visible to ” 
naked eye. On the 9th of November, a 


RB , 
7 
. 


i7h. mean time, it had 1819 3’ right as 
cension, and 2° of northern declia- 
tion. 


As soon as I received this intelligence, 
I comunicated it to M. Bouvard avd 
M. Burckhardt, at Paris, the latter of 
of whom furnished us, on the following 
day, with the clements of its orbit, and 
conunued to observe it3 on the 18th of 


December, at 16h. 26 mean time, it had 
Lil. 12° 41° of right ascension, and #29 
o7' of declination: it advanced to the 
suutn with great rapidity, and was not 
agunscen uaul the 25th of January. 

| Lhe tullowing were the elements calcu- 
ated on the 20th of January :—inclina- 
tion 35° 6’; nodes 10* 22° 13’; perihe- 
Hon oF SY 57 passage, | 28th ot Decem- 
be » At 20 hours, movement retrograde: 


PEmodenon 1080. It was then 


Visihte in the evening, having returned at 
vt south declination, and at 2u° of 
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right ascension ; and they were able to 
calculate its elements with greater ac- 


curacy. 
I have spoken, in my History of Astro- 


pomy for 1805, of the ninety-fifth comet, 


whith was discovered by Messrs. Bou- 
vard and Pons on the 20th of October, 
and which was visible till the 6th of No- 
venber, M. Macaroil, of the Isle of 
France, informed us, on the 19th of De- 
cember, that he had observed a comet, 
on the 14th of the same month, towards 
the feet of the Peacock, M. Dupeloux ob- 
served it on the 18th, 14th, and 15th, 
The nucleus was 1’ in diameter, the atino- 
sphere 45’; it was seen before the stars of 
the third magnitude, and exhibited a 
much more beautiful appearance than 
wien observed at Paris. ‘These ohserva- 
tious, which were made at a time when it 
could not have been seen in Europe, will 
be found very useful in correcting its ele- 
ments, 

M. Burckhardt gave, in the fourth vo- 
lume of the Mécanique Céleste of M. 
Delaplace, an explanation of the singular 
phenomenon of the cometof 1770, whicli, 
though previously invisible, was rendered 
visible that year by the attraction of Ju- 
piter, but which has also rendered it in- 
visible in future, The comet of 1762, 
according to M. Burckhardt, only agreed 
to 5’, but the correction of refraction 
went the lensth of 7’, and he rectified 
the elements in the following manner: 


Nodes ~ - 11%. 18° 35’ 5” 
Inclination ” é O 85 88 18 
Perihelion - « $3 14 20 


Transit 28th May, 8h. 11. 
Distance, 1:0090485. 

M. Bessel lias made very extensive re- 
tearches respecting the comet of 1769; 
he found its period to beabout 2100 years, 
@ result he drew from the whole of 


lessier’s and Maskelyne’s observations, | 


Which he has reduced with the most 
scrupulous accuracy. The errors in the 
caiculation only extend to 5”, as well 
11 right ascension as in declination, The 
great number of these observations, joined 
- their extreme correctness, inclined 
m to think that the result must be 
extremely probable. 
tate pass. Gans and Bessel have calcu- 
wel the comet of December 1803, 
se be 1772, in an ellipsis, and have 
= so many differences that it is dif- 
pach or it to have been the same 
am Tho east we must suppose it has 
“ some derangements. 
é. ae calculated that of 1805, in 
~ yp staboka and ellipsis, and found that 
STHLY Mag, No. 161. 
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the whole ellipsis, the great axis of which 
exceeds 2°82, represents the observations 
better than the parabola. He is of opi- 
nion that a great number of comets may 
perhaps exist, though our observations 
are not sufficient to prove that the orbits 
approach the parabola, aud that it 's nes 
cessary to calculate for each the Iimiits 
between which the orbit 1s contained, 

On the 21st of May a report was 
spread, that the world would come to an 
end on the 25th; and the prediction of 
the comet that was to produce this awful 
catastrophe was scribed to me. [ ree 
ceived severat leiters, informing me thag 
different persons were taken ill from ter- 
ror in consequence of this report, and 
that some of them had actual'y died ; on 
which account a man, who hawked this 
pretended prediction about the streets, 
was arrested, and I found it necessary 
to disavow it in the Journal de Paris, On 
the 25th, however, the occurrence of a 
dreadful storm augmented the general 
terror. Onthe 15th of January, 1798, I 
was under the necessity of making a simi- 
lar disavowal, several persons having be- 
come sick, as on the former occasion. 

In the History of Comets, in the Me- 
moirs of the French Academy tur 1775, 
a@ singuiar anecdote occurs, relating to 
two stars, marked A and S. ‘The comet 
had been discovered near to these stars 
on the 8th of August, 1769; aud the 
letters refer to: two watural daughters 
of Count Charolais, Adeluide and So- 
phia, whom M. Bouret wished to have 
occasion to mention whea the King was 
at his house, where M. Messier intended 
to present his chart to his Majesty. 
There is one of these stars in the iarge 
Atlas of M. Bode, but without any letter 
attached to it. I induced him to insert 
in this Atlas eight hundred stars, which 
M: Messier had occasion to determine, 
and which are scattered through the va- 
rious volumes of the Academy, in which 
are detailed his different abservations 
on comets; but several of them have not 
yet been published. 

The Transactions of the Royal So- 
ciety of London, for 1804, contain ex- 
periments upon the measurement of 
small angles, and on the size of planet 
Harding, by Mr. Herschel; he finds for it 
the fourth of a second, but does not po- 
sitively decide whether or no it is areal 
diameter. 

M. Pigot gives the changes of the star 
of the fifth magnitude, in Sobieski’s 
Buckler, from 614 to 622 days, which is 
sometimes scarcely visible. He disco- 
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wered it in 1795; its position being in 
right ‘ascension 279° 92’, declination 
5° 56’ A, June 1796: tts smailest lustre 
1796, 17th of September, and Sth of 
November; 1797, 14th of May and 7th 
of Angust; 1798, 29ib of July and 15th 
of September; 1799. 7th of August and 
Lith of October; 1800, 14th of July and 
24th of Scptember ; 1801, 9h of August. 
Nioth magnitude or invisible. 

Part of these observatious were made 
at Fontainbleau in 1808, betore the Na- 
tional Institute had obtained liberty for 
M. Pigot to return to Britain. 

Mr. Hlerschel has examimed the effect 
which would be produced by the displace- 
ment of the solarsystem, He reduces to 19 
5" the p oper annual movement of six prin- 
cipal stars, supposing that the sun was 
shrected towards 245° 52” of right as- 
cension, and 49° $8! of dechmation. 
Maskelyne had 51” tor the sum of the six 
aunual movements of these six stars; 
the surplus is the eilect of the displace- 
ment of the sun. 

Mr. Herschel has given some observa- 
tions on the singular figure of Saturn. 
Ou the 12th of April, 1805, with a seven- 
foot telescope, which rendered objects 
more than ordinanly distinet, and which 
magnified 570 times, he tound the ring 
whiter, and Saturn yellowish, 

With a ten-foot telescope, which mag- 
nified 527 times, he found the four points 
of the greatest curvature at 43°; he 
compares it toa parallelogram, the four 
corners ot which are rounded, 

With a torty-toot tele: cope, magnifying 
S00 tunes, the appearances were the 
same. The axis 1s 52°, the equator 35° : 
and the diameter of the greatest curva- 

ture 60°. He discovers in this the effect 
of gravitation on the figure of the pla- 
nets; there bemy in this case two centri- 
-_ and two centritugal powers, for 

¢ has proved the two rotations of the 

lanet, and of the ring. 

/ ‘| he moe distant ring turns sensibly. 
The divisions, as well as the space be- 
tween ihe mnys, are obscure. 

‘Tne publication of the second volume of 
Braviicy’s Observations for 1756, aud sub- 
= aad Years, Is interesting tu astrono. 
ners. ‘Those of bis suecessur are added, 
aud this “ ‘ume jouns the first of Maske. 
elyne, winch commenced in 1764 


Among the curious and ite resting ob 
s¢rvatious mace m the ¢ uirse of the lust 
yer, we Day re ckon that ot the arnual Dd- 
eullar of the stars, which M.( ‘alandrelli 
thought he recoe 1 mm several stars, 
Al. Piazti bad EVEN sume results upon 


1 


et 
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this subject, which I noticed in my His 
tory of the preceding year. The paralles 
of the Lyre tn declination is 0°875 of the 
absolute parallax, and passes very near 
to the zenith, .M. Piazzi observed jt 
very sedulously; but we are inclined to 
draw a very difetent conclusion from 
bis observations than that which he 
wishes to establish, viz. that the parallax 
of the stars has hitherto escaped our 
measurements; if it were even. suttici- 
ently large to admit of being measured, 
the declination would not always be the 
surest method to employ. To conclude, 
M. Piazzi proposes to continue his re- 
searches; and M. Calandrell, at Rome, 
has given two memoirs ow the parallax of 
the Lyre. 

Roma, 1806, in 8vo. Rissulivto de 
carie Osservazioni sopra la Parallasse ai- 
nuadi Wega. The parallax, is tound to be 
5” with a nine-foot sector. The chser- 
vations agree sufficiently well to warrant 
him in supposing that this parallax really 
exists; which has not hitherto been be- 
heved, 

We received in the month of Decem- 
ber some Opusculi astronomici, printed at 
Rome by Messrs. Calandrelli and Conti, 
twenty pages in quarto, wherein are con- 
tained six memoirs, one of which is on 
the annual parallax of the Lyre, which 
he finds as at-4° 4”; another upon the 
opposition to the planet Herschel 1805, 
and a third on the elements of its orbit. 
The remaining papers are on the eclipse 
of the sun in 1806, observed at Rome 
and Padua, and calculated by M. Cont, 
on the method of corresponding altitudes, 
and ona nonagesimal table for the late 
tude of Rome, 

The parallax of 4° 4” would reduce tke 
distauce of the Lyre to 1600 millions of 
leagues instead of 7000; but as the pa- 
rallax of right ascension of the Lyre va- 
ries much more than the parallax of de 
cluation, it iste be wished that this me- 
thod were employed fur clearing up this 
curious question, 

The greatest parallax of the Lyre in right 
ascension is between the end of May and 
the end of September; in declination 
between the eud of June and the end of 
December; and as it was towards the 
mouth of August that it has been most ob¢ 
served, passing the meridian at eight 
o'clock, it is possible that the difference 
may have escaped the most exact ob 
servers, 

The pro'ongation of our meridian un- 
dertaken this year, cannot fail to prove 
wleresung to astronomers, We think it, 

| thereiore, 
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r duty to intimate what pro-" 
oress has been made 10 this undertaking, 
und to assure them of the certainty of 
our speedy and com plete success, 

Since the 2d of May M. de Laplace 
proposed to continue the meridian to the 
Balearic Islands ; and Messrs. Biot, Ara- 
o. and Rodriguez, the Spanish philo- 
eoher, set out with instruments on the 
2 of September. 

During M. Arago’s absence, his place 
is occupied in the observatory by M. 
Claude Louis Mathieu, who was born at 
Macon, in November 1784, and 1s ex- 
tremely well skilled in astronomical ob- 
servations and calculations. 

As they were also to determine the 
pendulum at 45°, on the 26th ot July 
Messrs. Bouvard and Giot made trial of 
the invariable pendulum of platina ine 
tended to be carried into the ditferent 
points of the meridian. In order to de- 
duce the simple pendulum from it, and 
the variations in gravity, they caused it 
to oscillate before the penduluin of a 
clock, the pace of which was _ perfectly 
well known, and they observed from a 
distance, through a glass, the coincidence 
of the two pendalums ; there was not a 
minute of uncertainty respecting the 
ume in which they exactly agreed. 

So early as 1775, M. Turgot, then mi- 
nister, wished to send M. Messier to 
Bo iwrdeanx, in order to have the pendu- 
lum at 45°, tis retreat from otlice pre- 
vented the success of this enterprise; but 
at present we are in possession of much 
more perfect methods. - 

M. Giot writes from Barcelona, on the 
22d of September, that he was received 
laa very polite manner by the heads of 
the Spanish government. 

On the 4th of October, he writes from 
Tarragosa that the graud triangle will 


therefore, OU 


he easily measured between the middle 


of November and the end of February. 
On the 12th of October he set out for 
Valentia, and then proceeded to Culiera, 
where he intended to fix one station. The 
rains still proved an obstacle ; but in the 
month of November, the north winds, 
wich are then prevalent, would clear 
the SY, 
; On the 16th of October, the small ad- 
LP or brigantine, Le Mystique, 
bem as to carry the astronomers to 
sand of Ivica, arrived; it is un- 
= goes with sails and oars, and is 
: nmanded bya very zealous and expe- 
nenced officer, M. de Vacaro, ‘The pass- 


ports of the British Admiralty arrived ;. 


adu the astronomers were to embark at 


Denia, fifteen leagues to the south of- 
From Denia to Ivica thé’ 


Valentia, 
distance is only twenty-five leagues, and 
this great triangle would be easily mad@ 
in the months of January and February. 

On the 23d of October, M. Biot em- 
barked for Ivica, and returned on the 
10th of November. In consequence of 
this voyage, it was determined that the 
port of Mongon, near Denia, should be 
chosen as a station, instead of Cullera) 
and the mountain of Camrey, in the 
island of Ivica, All the triangles will be 
finished in two months; but the latitudes 
will not be observed until the end of the 
year at Formenteva, a small island in the 
neighbourhood of Ivica, where a base 
will be measured, M. Chaix has taken 
charge of the post of Mongon; M. d¢ 
Vacaro superintends another station. 

M. de Vaudeuil, at Madrid, M. Biot, 
at Barcelona, M. la Nusse, at, Valentia, 
and M. Morand, at Denia, took much 
interest in forwarding the preparations, 
and fursished every requisite assistance. 
Infinite pains and labour were taken in 
preparing the stations; two hundred men 
were employed in cutting a path in the 
rock of Mongon, and sixty men and an 
equal number of inules at Ivica. The 
tents were blown down by a dreadful 
wind from the north; but at last, on the 
7th of December, all the reflectors and 
signals were placed. M. Arago is 
iidetatigable, 

Thus the sciences have su fered nothing 
by the war. The Royal Society of London 
requested, through the medium of the 
French Institute, the liberty of a British 
astronomer, who was a prisoner in 
France, which was instantly granted; 
and this is the second time that the sci- 
ences have been thus privileged. On 
the 11th of March, 1806, the council of 
state decided on giving Captain Flinders 
his liberty, and on restoring his gallcy, 
the Cumberland. 

The sixth volume of the Memoirs of 
the Institute for the-Class of Sciences 
contains an ealogy upen M. Méchain, 
and anew formula te reduce distances, 
by several observations, by Messrs. Mé- 
chain, Messier, Burckhardt, and Lalande, 
my nephew. I myself have there givep 
the results of the transit of Mercury: in 
1802, and the consequences resulting 
from it, in order to correct my tables. 
M. Coulomb has also communicated to 
the publig, through the same medium, 
“ Methods for obtaining the greatest De- 

ree of Magnetism ;” and M. Buache, a 
Meinoir upon the discovery of America, 
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wherein’ he shews that Columbus had 
consulted Toscanelli, and that the An- 
tilles, which he coajcetured to be Ame- 
rica, were ihe Azores, which he recog? 
nized ina chart of 1567; and he thence 
conciudes, that it ust have been Chris- 
tovher Columbus who discovered Ames 
rea 1 bave shewn, however, in my 
Abridgement of Navigation, that there 
were sevcral preceding events which led 
him to it. , 

The Class of Sciences has also pub- 
L Neu he rst Volame ol Satur $ Etran- 
gers. vicch was long expecied ; it con- 
fetitis SOl..4 b.ervations bs M. Bouvard, 


‘several yp evows by M. Burckhard upon 


Various comeis, and on nucrometers, AME 
mow by M. Dangos, ou terrestrial re- 
fractions, and meteorological observa- 
veuons made at Cayenne during ten 
Lonrs, by NM. Menicile whose loss ve 
have to hie was brother to our 
Celebraicd geographer, and I had pro- 
cured lun the means of going to exercise 


regret. 


his zeal im a ‘country very hule known, 
where observa! 
yortance mught 
bie we ure 


ms of the greatest im- 
be made; and it is to 
indebted for the knowl. dge 
we have obtaincd of the marshes ot Cay- 
elie, 

‘The Class of Sciences resolved to pub- 
lish their Me mours half yearly; but they 
found it umpossitle to tinish the volume 
for the first halt we ar of 1506 betore the 
Sth of December. It comprehends me- 
mows by M. Legendre on triangles in the 
spheruds, by M. Burckhardt upon the 
Omets of 1702, 1770, and 1784, as wellas 
upon the planet Harding, and some ex- 
permments by Dlessrs. Biot and Arago, 
on the retractive power ot the d erent 
gases, which must prove extremely in- 
teresting ta those engaged in the study 
of astronomical refraction, A consider- 
able pnze is offered by the Class of Sci- 
ences for an account of the perturbations 
of the plover Olbers, 

M. Delambre has observed the eqni- 
BOXES and the soistices, and has found uO 
gause for altering Ins new tables. 

(Lu be cqntinued. ) 
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For the Monthly Magazine. 
@BSFRVATIONS mode during @ govr 
through the UNITED staTEs Of ANE- 
RICA.—=NO. AVIY, 


N my last T omitted to State, that the 

revenues of the Genern! Post Of 

el the Ur ted “tote >, 
tly 1806, amounted w5 0 

J iP 06, amounted to 505,096 dollars, 

and the expences of that department to 

256,127 @ollars; that the number of Post- 


lice 
froin July 1805, to 
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Oifices at the latter period was 1848; 
that from Jaguary, 1601, to January 
1807, twenty-four millions of the national 
debt liad been discharged: that in the 
present and fullowing years, mine more 
millions will be paid; so that on the Ist 
day of January, 1509, the balance due to 
the creditors of ihe United States will 
be 57,491,858 dollars. By contract, 
however, with those creditors aiter that 
period, uo more of the debt cau bean. 
nually paid than 4,500,000 dollars, which 
will extmguish the whole in the vear 
1884, except the 3 per cent stock, 

ancunting to about 19 millions, bearing 
an interest 0f 575,635 coliars. This debt 
by the original contract, can only be paid 
the creditors at par, but the present very 

able Secretary of the Treasury, Mr, Gal- 
latin, has produced a plan, which most of 
the holders in this stock, it 1s expected, . 

will agree to; by which it will be nearly, 

if not altogether liquidated by the year 

1918. Lathe mean tune our population 

not only will increase, but the consump- 
tion of taxable ariuicles;—add to which 
the money saved heretofore payable as 
inierest, and you will readily, see the 
great extent of natioual mmprovement 
the United States are capable of promo- 
ting without taxation. How much thera 
wre we intercsted in avoiding unnecessary 
wars, the principles and politics of Eu- 
rope? Should, however, we be ijorced 
ito a war, with such a government, and 
such high privileges, we should be less 
than men, where we not to defend to 
the last life our invaluable inumunities. 
But let us hope we shal! not be driven to 
such extremitics, and that the report 
how preparing by Mr. Galiatin to be laid 
before the next Congress, which I un- 
derstand embraces a water-communica- 
tion between the lakes and the principal 
rivers falling ito the Atlantic, will be 
acted upon. 
. When we left our friends at Painsville, 

the river wus very full of water; we 
crossed in a canoe, but our horses were 
hor got over without ditticulty, nor without 
much hazard to my friends. From Pains- 
ville to the Chagrine, it is twelye miles, 
the road very good, asis the land, except 
about a mile square in Mentor, which 
seeined the worst I had seen in the Ke- 
serve. The Chagrine differs from the 
other rivers, which empty themselves into 
the Lake in this neighbourhdod, being very 
clear; whilst the rest are all muddy. We 
crossed itubout twelve miles from itsmouth 
without diiliculty, and posted ourselves for 
the might at Mr. Abbott’s. Lis farm, cor- 
Sistung of two hundred acres, ics on the 
panks 
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banks of the Chagrine, which is naviga- » 
ble ubout two hundred yards blow, tor 
vessels of one hundred tons. Abbott was 
at that time building a sloop ot eighty 
tons; he has also a grist-mill, which he 
etered for 1000 dollars, and his land of 
which fiity acres were cleared, at 10 dol- 
lars per acre round, This orchard was 
not sv good as many others, aud his 
smoak-house was made ont of a sycamore 
or batton-nut-tree, hollowed by fre, On 
the hordere of the Lake, we met with ine. 
nuaerable fucks of wild pigeons, flying 
vil Vast rapidity, and so low that, when 
ou horseback, [have frequently. stooped 
my Lead to avoid being struck in their 
rapid course; and have repeatedly seen 
them killed by persous on foot throwing 
sticks into the flocks. ‘This method se!- 
dom failed of bringing down two or three 
ata ume. In general, birds are much 
more numerous than to the East of the 
Alleghany; T could not however hear of 
the mocking-bird, uor was the feathered 
tribe so musical as in England; but the 
plumage of many was bighiy beautiful, 
particularly the flame-coloured hanging- 
bird, whose nest, suspended by a thread, 
bids defiance to the destructive etlurts of 
the numervus varieties of squirrels. [may 
also remark, that among the finest pro- 
ductions 1 saw nv locusts, although ia the 
puuphlet published a tew days back by 
uly ligemions friend, Dr. ‘Tongue, de- 
scriptive of the Suuthern Shores of Lake 
Erie, its situation, climate, soil, praduc- 
uous, trade, commerce, manufactures 
aid exports, he mentions the honey- 
locust asanative. Deer, bears, wild tur- 
keys, and other game abound, as well as 
millions of squirrels, and some few 
wolves. These animals, however, fly the 
habitations of man ;andasa country be- 
comes settled,so it becomes free frum them. 
From Cha 
Cleveland, situate at the mouth of the 
Cayahoga, it is twenty miles. The road 
isgood and never more than about four 
Wiles from the Lake. With the excep- 
ae of some rich bottoms, the tirst four 
rs the land was below the general 
“suinate; the next eight iniles was through 
ive country, adorned with 
he a an some elevations, well adapted 
oe oe, ure ay cage of wealth and 
nud of the tng 4° ~. presen of the Lake 
rest of ‘the ‘and. The country for the 
tata dgs Journey was undulating and 
Saht, and the soil rich, The site on 
which the Cit of Washing has b 
built, inas j ny Washington has been 
_? tts been admired by all who have 
at ts. yet ite beauty is, I think, ex- 
fecded b i ~ > ? im 
yY that of Cleveland, As this 


srine, to the future cityof 


City was fixed upan as the place of ne- 
gociation with the different tribes of 
Indians, it became our head-quarters for 
about a monih, and atlorded observations 
which wili be herearter detailed. Almost 
immediately on our arrival, we were: 
honoured with a visit from two Squaws 
and a boy, children of a Seneka Chief, 
called Steenowitch, or Standing Stone, 
who were dressed tor the occasion. The 
eldest girl was abouttwenty years of age: 
her hair, shining with bears grease, hung 
on each side the eye-brows, and was tied 
with a large bow behind; she was ene. 
circled by a handsome piece of blue 
cluth, confined about the breast with a 
silver clasp; her legs were covered with. 
green flannel, and she had on her feet 
Indian moccasins; silver ornaments were 
suspended from her ears, and her neck- 
lace resembled a bracelet of silver, The’ 
younger woman, about eighteen, was 
dressed atter the same fashion, but her 
legs were covered with fine scarlet cloth, 
The boy was about eight years old, much. 
like bis sisters in his person, Suspended, 
from his neck were three silver gurects,on. 
one of which were the arms ot England, 
and’ had probably belonged to an othcer 3 
his green coat was decorated with brass 
buttons, having on them the arms of the 
United States, and was edged with a 


coarse silver lace; le wore biack cloth. 


on his legs, and carricd in his hand his 
bow and arrow, of which we atterwards 


had proof of his being a master; his lores. 
head and cheeks were covered with ver-. 


milion, whilst his fine black eyes and 
open countenance proclaimed «a boy of 
no common stamp. From the apex to 


the forehead, his hair as well as that of . 


his sisters was separated, and the line 
covered with vermilion; and under theit 
woollen they all wore linen, made to fit 


_the-body tighidly. The following morning’ 


we visited their father, who had pitched » 


his teat in a meadow on the border of - 
the great bend ofthe Cayahoga. Besides - 


the persons who had visited us, this Chief 


had a wife and one other son living, - 
Standing Stone was upwards of six feet ° 


high, and a remarkably large and portly 
mau; his chest was the fullest wet pac 
masculine [ ever saw ; the firmness of. his 
footstep, and the strength of his make, 
occasioned his appellation, His lady, in 
all the dignity of dirt and filth, attended 
on his wants and pleasures; it was her 
duty to cut the wood ‘or his fire, to plant 
and to reap his corn, whilst he indulged 
in the ardours ef the chase, or the lux- 
uries of his pipe. Beside his hatchet, 
sugar-boiler, guns, bows and arrows, to- 
mahawk, 
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mahawk, and pipe, he had but little, if 
we except his silver ornaments, of which 
ail Indians are fond, as well as good 
judges of their intrinsic value. 

Standing Stone formerly drank deep, 
and, ii one et the mad moments conse- 
quent on inebriety, he had hurled his 
tomahawk at bis wite, but missed las ain ; 
the murderous weapon, however, sunk 
deep nto the head of his first-born son, 
aid snatched the young warrior from his 
country, From that moment Standing 
Stone carefully absiamed from whrsky, 
and became remarkable tor orderly cone 
duct, and for mid and quiet manners, 
Alerandria, Yours, &c. 

June 1, 1807. RK. DinMone. 


a 
For the Monthly Magazine. 
acts of the GREAT SANUEDRIM at PARTS. 


Sitting of the 20th of Pebruary, 1807, 


Member requesied that the sub- 
, yects of their decisions before 


they were deliberated on, shouid be print- 
ed and distributed; but the motion was 
pot s« conded. 

New deputies from a synagogue at 
Austerdam, were intreduccd ; these were 
a doctor of laws, a mathematician, and 
a doctor m physic. ‘The frit delivered 
ah oration to Frenc!, the secoud in Ger- 
man, and the third im Pebrew. They 
patheticaliv expressed their gratefu ate 
tachment to the Suvere MO A id their dee 
votion to their ancient religion. The as- 
sembly was sensibly aifected by the pre- 
sence of three new members eminently 
disunguished by their eradition, and 
whose fame had preceded their appear. 
ance. Lhe fourth doctrinal point Was, 

Frat rnity. 

The Israehte has heen too often sus 
— of a want of fraternal affection, 
yy the bations among whom he js re. 
sident; and the popular prejudice infers, 
that the Jew im Fravce aud in Ltaly does 
not consider bis christian fellow-citizen 
but in the character of a Straneer, The 
Great Sanhedimm therefore de clare, that 
all Israchtes are oblived by the law of 


Mose s, to consider as their brethren all 


le wipe Kbowilod 


ale as (sod the Cre- 


AG 
Seta, [i . — — 
eeceer al 4 { Mverse, ura who erunt them 


hospaable enjovments and eqil rights ; 
tuat the sacred writings ordain we should 
love our ow chess, and slo nothing to 
Hike tee hal What we would another 


sirotiite GO to uss this doctrine 


> universal 
w iit) thy 


Sreatest doctors Oo! Israel: the 
‘ — . | : 
Musas Code commands every Lraelte 






to practise all the charities of life by 
receiving strangers in their towns; it coi. 
sequently follows, that so much the more 
must we cherish the same sentiments tus 
wards those whose laws protect us, whose 
armies deterd us, and who permit us to 
adore the Eternal according to our rites, 
The Great Santiedrim therefore ordains, 
that every Israebte shall blend with his 
fellow-subjccis, as a brother and a citie 
zen, since they with him acknowiedge as 
God the Creator of the Universe. 

On this point, Mr. Futtado, the Presi 
dent, widressed the Doctois of the Law 
and the Notables. 

“You perceive the advantage of ree 
ducing into mxims and doctrinal ordi 
nances easy to comprehend, the conse- 
quences ‘which flow from the principles 
of our holy law, and harmvuuizing them 
with the Civil Code of Franecesaud ftaly. 

« We acknowledge that the laws given 
to the children of Israel, by the mouth 
of Moses, emanated fiom God, and the 
venerable Code contained ali the neces- 
sary Institutes for a nation, either for ree 
ligious, or civil society; but Moses even 
passed beyond this boundary, for he has 
established regulations which apjiy to 
the rights of people, that is, the Law of 
Nations, as they stand connected one 
with another. 

“When the people of Israel enjoyed 
an equality of rank amorg nations, our 
anceste:s reliziously followed the ordi- 
nanecs of our Divine Legislator, reli- 
gious, civil, and political; but Israel he- 
came broken by disunion, her throne and 
her atars were overthrown, and this 
er at revolution closed in an universal 
dispersion. From that moment the Is- 
raelite became the subject of the civil 
and political laws of the nations, mto 
whose bosom he has flown for refuge ; his 
own civil and political laws ceased to be! 
The fragments of I[sraet then soon ac- 
knowledged that it becomes a religious 
obligation for them to consider in civil 
and political matters the laws of the 
country in) which they reside, as tie 
supreme laws. 

“ Tr was not so with the religious laws, 
faithfully transmitted from generation to 
ceneration, entire amidst the wreck ol 
ages; pure among the unhallowed perse- 
cutions of men; unchangeable amid the 
revolutions of Empires!) Calumny has 
often branded us with obstinacy; but this 
more than human constancy at this day 
receives the eulogium it merits. 

“Thus freed from the obligation of 
tullowing any other civil Code, thau san 
; e 
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of the nation who affinded us an asylum, 
we mourned that there were Sovereigns 
wioretused us the right of juscribing our 
names on the hist of our fellow-citizens ; 
at the same tune we could not exist under 
our ancient laws; and the Israelite, 
througa many races, having contracted 
the manners and the characters of the 
nations, among whom he had been cra 
dled, we were necessarily permitted to 
live under the laws of all nations, 

“Ty declaring therefore our fraternal 
sentiments fur pérsons professing another 
religion, but who obey the same. sove- 


reign, we are only complying with the’ 


jujunctions of God, and the dictate of 
our moral sense. We are not so much 
establishing a doctrine, as stating a fact. 
Our sacred: writings abound with autho- 
rities to sanction this natural affection 
fur the virtuous men of every country.” 

When at the fifth sitting, 25th of Fe- 
bruary, the Sanhedrim voted this deci- 
sion, respecting fraternity, it was distin 
guished by a re;narkable circumstance. 
The chief having delivered a discourse in 
Hebrew, afterwards read in French, and 
having declared that this fourth decree 
had been adopted unanimously, the as- 
sembly, inspired by an instantaneous 
sympathy, divesting itself of the religrous 
gravity of its character, echoed aloud 
their unanimous plaudits when they heard 
proclaimed as doctrinal, that conscience, 
which is innate in all our hearts, and 
which perpetually is remmding men of 
all religions to cherish the tender senti- 
ments of mutual benevolence. We are 
here forcibly reminded of the well-known 
anecdote of the celebrated verse of Te- 
reuce, which, at the Theatre, occasioned 
@ similar sensation in the breasts of all 
present. 

In the sitting of the 19th of February, 
they read the fifth, sixth, and seventh 
decisions. 

The fifth decision was on the moral 
duties which the law of Moses prescribed 
to the Hebrew, to be observed between 
him and the individuals of the nation 
Sean whom he resided. The Great 
Sandedrim declare, that the Decalogue of 
the Sacred Writings, which coutain the 
pa Snareaite uf God, do not 
dian a sp oes between man and 
of the Unive now edge one God, creator 
eupiae oe That this doctrine has 
i a y the Doctors of the Law, 
the Copomne nae to inculcate the love of 
a and his Creature; that Moses 
remands it tu the name of God—See 
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Leviticus, chap. xix. v. $33,3:4.—And they 
quote one of their Rabbias, who says, 
** Qur doctors deciare that the man whe 
is CUMpassi9uate towards his rellow, isin 
our eyes a3 dear to us, as ul he had de- 
scended from the race of Abrahan,” 
That every Israclite is obliged to love as 
his brethren those who observe the 
noachides (these inean the precepts given 
tv Noah,) to visit their imfirm, assist their 
poor, &c. whatever may be their re- 
ligion. 

The sixth decision relates to civil and 
political duties. It is declared that it is 
a religious duty for the [sraelite to love 
the kingdem in which he is born, or re~ 
sides, as his country; and its Sovereign, 


-ashis own. ‘hus Daniel said to Darius, 


that he had been saved trom the rage of 
the lions only because he had been 
equally faithful to his God and his King. 
Chap. vi. 23. That Jeremiah exhorts 
all the Hebrews to consider Babylon as 
their own country. Ch. iv. See also in 
the same book, ch. xl. 9, the oath wiiicla 
Guedaliah otiers to the [sraelites to re- 
main faithful to the king of Babylon. 
“ Fear God and thy King,” says Solomon, 
Prov, ch. xxiv. 21. That all obliges the 
Jew never to insulate his interest from 
the public interest, nor to separate the 
prosperity of his affairs from the public 
welfare; to afflict himself with tts cala- 
mities, and to rejoice i its triumphs. In 
a word, the Great Sanhedrin declare, 
that the Israelite is to serve and to defend 
his country, and to obey its civil laws. 
There is one remarkable decision conclu 
ding this article. ‘The Great Sanhedrina 
declares, that every Israelite culled to 
military service is dispensed by the law, 
during the time of that service, from ob- 
serving all religious ordinances and ce- 
remonies, which are incompatible with 


‘military service. 


Theseventh decision turns on wsefud 
professions. 

The Great Sanhedrim are desirous of 
enlightening the Israelites, on the neces- 
sity and the advantages resuiting trom 
agricultural pursuits, to become land- 
holders, to practise arts and tiades, and 
tu cultivate, the sciences which will en- 
able them to embrace liberal professions, 
and reflecting that hitherto the Israelites 
have been compelled trom various impe- 
dimerts to renounce mechanics aud mae 
nufactures, and above all, the cultivation 
of laud which had been from the earliest 
times their favourite occupation; this 
fatal abandonment can vuly be attribu- 
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ted to the vicissitudes of their unhappy 
state > to the uncertainty of their personal 
security, either with regard to their pro- 

vty, or to the numerous obstacles 
which the laws or customs of other na- 
tions have opposed to the tree developes 
apeut of their industry aud their activity, 

That this apathy and abandonment 
have in po wise resulted from the prine 
ciples of their religion, nor the interpre- 
tations of their doetors, but in truth, are 
only aa unfortunate effect of habits, 
which the privanon of a tree exercise of 
their industrious faculties has made them 
contract. 

That the Mosnic legislation manifests 
that al! rnanual labours were honourable 
among the children of Israel, and that 
there is no mechanical art which 15 m- 
terdicted to them, but on the contrary, 
the Iloly Writinus cxeate them to acts of 
industry. Psalm 1203. “When thou 
eatest the labour of thine hands, thou 
shalt be blessed, and ot shall be wetl with 
thee.”’—Proverbs, chap, 28, ver. 19, He 
that tilleth his land shail be satisfied with 
bread, but he that followeth the idle 
shall be filled with poverty.”"—Chap, 24, 
ver. 27, ** Prepare thy work without, and 
make ready thy things io the field, and 
after bui!d thine house.” Their Rabbins 
wi the Misna, ave also quoted as authoe 
nities, which inculcate that there is a re- 
hgious merit in pursuing industrious 
trades; and in the Tahuud it is declared, 
that the Father who does not educate 
his son to some profession, is rearing a 
thief, 


In consequence of all this, the Great 
Sanhedrim, in virtue of the powers inves- 
ted in them, ordain, that ail Israclities, 
and particularly those of France and 
[taly, who now enjoy civil and political 
rights, shall seek for means and adopt 
them (to inspire their youth with the love 
of labour, and an ambition to excel in 
useful trades, and hberal arts, as these 
laudable pursuits are conformable to our 
holy religion, and serviceable to the 
country, Which im men unocenpied and 
Without some caily . 


mw cau only see dan- 
gerous culvens, Lhe Great Sanhearim 
, 


seh am senens ; yey 
further wvites the Israelites ot rray 


1 Italy , 3 a 
abe staty to purchase lands, as a means 
to attach themselves more stronvly to 
thei c 


UntrY, and to renounce those 


ecupations which degrade men in 
the cyes of their tell wecitizens, and 
hinaliy to a quire they estcem and kind- 
Bess LV Mith<’ ' , | 


POMS eater . 


basc: 


( du “ CuNsiudey ‘a OUT nest.) 





To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine, 


SIR, 


APPENING to take up your Mis. 
H cellany in a coffee-house the other 
day, | observed a query in your Jast 
Number, respecting the appropriation of 
two thousand pounds bequeathed by Dr, 
Franklin to the Cities of Boston and Phi. 
ladelphia. Being just arrived from Ame. 
rica, [ am happy in having the pleasure 
of gratifying your querist en. this sub- 
ject. 

We have ouly to regret that the vene- 
rable Doctor’s fortune was not equal to 
his plans of charity, as it has appeared 
that the sums disposed, of in this truly 
patriotic manuer, though small, have 
been the means of advancing 1n society 
many persons, who have proved to be its 
most useful members. This fund has 
been greatly increased of late, as well by 
legacies frum others, as by the regular 
interest of the monies so employed; great 
care being taken by the directors of these 
charitable funds to invest them in 
honest bands. 

The learned Doctor knowing by ex- 
perience the useful effects of a stnall sun 
in proper hands, in writing his will, found 
this method of thanking that world, 
which had been su kind to him, and takes 
advantage of the opportunity to promote 
the weltare of society, by recommending 
early marriages. Your's, &c. 


London, July 22, 1807. W.P. 
— 
To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
SIRy 


G IVE me leave to express the plea- 
¥ sure I feit in the perusal of an ar- 
ticle inserted in your valuable Miscel- 
lany for April last, fiom Mr. Wright of 
Wisbeach, announcing an institution tor 
philosophical research established there, 
as it promises ultimate success, though 
its dawn may be obscured by a train 
of circumstances disadvantageous; at 
the same time indulge me in annoule 
cing to the lovers of experimental phi- 
losophy, that a Society has very recently 
been established at Leeds in Yorkshire, 
under the name of “The Leeds Phioso- 
phical Si ciety,” whose object 1s scientific 
research, The number of members 18 
contined to twenty-four the first year, 
after which they will be regulated 
according ta existine circumstances. 
Each member subscribes one guimea 
ainually, in order to — defray the 
expences 
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expences attendant on an institution 
of this nature, and in providing and 
keeping in repair such apparatus, as 1S 
fuund requisite for the elucidation ot 
many questions requirlag experimental 
root. Should such subs@iption fall 
short of defraying the expence, each 
member is to contribute an equal adai- 
tional sum: the same to be made known 
by the committee for the time being. 
A room is fitted up for the members, 
who meet every Wednesday evening. A 
spirit of emulation prevailing amongst 
them, those who possessed apparatus 
suited to the intent of the establish- 
ment, with marked pleasure lent it to the 
Society till provision shall be made for 
procuring the proper insutuments by the 
tunds of the encreasiug Society. For 
the beiter conducting its affairs, a Pre- 
sident, Secretary, and Treasurer, are 
appointed ; a Committee is also formed 
which sits six months. Before the Society 
reduced itself to that systematic regula- 
rity which now characterizes its meetings, 
any member voluntarily lectured on such 
subjects as he was most tumiliar with, or 
thought proper’ to descant upon. But 
how the Committee for the time being 
appomts the Lecturer for the next even- 
jug, who is expected to lecture at the time 
appointed, or become liable to a fine. 
The Lecturer, when nominated, an- 
nounces the subject of his intended lec- 
ture, which must be elucidated by ac- 
tual experiments made during the lec- 


ture, * Your’s, &c, 
Leeds, Joun Noninern. 
August 4, 1807. 
Ee 


For the Monthly Magazine. 
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ro the great names of Homer 
and Virgil, the next in succession 
among the epic poets is Lucan. — His 
Poem of the Pharsalia, the only work 
by which he is known, abounds equal3 
ly in beauties and in faults. But it 
would be a waste of the reader’s time, 
aud of our Own, to revive the question so 
olien agitated; whether it be entitied to 
the nane of an epic poem. Those who 
deny its claim to that distinction, assert 
that it is nothing more than a history in 
Verse, a dry and uninteresting detail of 
military events, seldom relieved by the 
‘atervention of episodes, or by splendour 
ONTHLY Mae. No, 161, 


of imagery. It may be admitted that 
there is very little of invention discovered 
1x the conduct of the poem, and that its 
general’ pian is too historical to be ac- 
counted a regular epic. But the boun- 
dares of the epopeea are not sutliciently 
ascertained, to authorize us to exclude a 
pogm founded on great and heroic events, 
merely because it does notalwayscoincide 
with the plan and formation of the Ihiad 
and /Eneid. It would be too scrupulous 
an adherente to rules to reject it entirely 
from that class of Poems, It possesses 
most of the properties and features of the 
epic. The subject is highly susceptible 
of grandeur aud dignity; and the unity 
of object, the triumph of Cesar over the 
Roman liberty, is uniformly preserved. 
The severity of critics has so tar blinded 
their justice, as to make them forget that 
the Pharsalia is an unfinished poem, and 
that the detective state in which we now 
behold it, must be lainented as the mis- 
fortune, rather than censured as the fault, 
of its luckless author, who died in hig 
Q7th year, 

M. Annzus Lucanus, the son of M. 
Anneus Mela, and of Acilia, the daugh- 
ter of Acilius Lucanus, a celebrated ora- 
tor, was born at Corduba in Spain, im the 
consulship of C, Casar Germanicus, 
and L. Casianus. But when only eight 
montis old, he was removed to Rome, 
and there received his education, pro- 
bably. under the inspection of his uncle 
Seneca. Ilis progress was so rapid, that 
his extraordinary talents soon introduced 
Lim to the notice of Nero, who appointed 
him questor,, before he was qualified 
by age to accept that great office. He 
married Polla Argentaria, the daughter 
of a Roman senator, who was gifted with 
such uncommon endowments, that she 16 
said to have revised and corrected the 
three first books of the Pharsalia. Her 


beauty: and accomplishments are cele- 


brated by Statius. 

Lucan lost tke favour of Nero, by 
teo vain and eager a display of his 
mental superiority, by which that cruel 
and arrogant Prince was mortified and 
offended. He was imprudent enough 
to dispute with his master, the prize of 
poetry, and acquired the dangerous ho- 
nour of obtaining it, At the celebration 
of the Quinguennalia, it was proclaimed, 
that Nero intended to recite the Story of 
Niobe, in a poei of his own composition. 


-The style of the imperial poet may be 


estimated by the following bombastue 
specinen, extibited in Persiusa, 
T Terra 
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Torva Mimalloneis implérunt cornua bombis 
Et raj tum vitulo caput ablatura superbo 

Passaris, et lyncem Marnas flexura corymbis 

Evion ingeminat, reparabilis adsonat echo. 


But Nero, however contemptible as a 
oet, was the master of the world, and 
Ris rank, if not his genius, could extort 
the applause of thousands. It was ac~ 
cordingly most liberally awarded him, 
and be awaited, with atfected modesty, 
the certain disposition of the prize in his 
favour. But Lucan, who was present, 
refused his sanction, and entering the 
lists with his sovererzn, recited a Poem 
on the fable of Orpheus, which immedi- 
ately obtained the approbation, and bore 
away the prize ot the judges. The bold 
unpartiahty which couterred it on Lucan, 
may prove, either that Nero had not yet 
begun to mdulye that extreme of tyranny 
which he atterwards displayed, or that in 
those days of despotism and terror the 
voice of Lhe macistrates was yet respected 
and oheyed. But the interest of Lucan 
with the Emperor was rumed, and he 
the next day received an order which 
forbade hun to plead at the bar, or to 
recite verses in public [t may be sup- 
posed that a young poet, who was con- 
ecious of bis superior venius, resented 
this barbarous and uumanty treatinent, 
and that he omitted no opportunity 
of exposing the person and poetry of the 
Emperor to ridicule and contempt. In 
thos unprudeut conduct he ts supposed to 
hee mn encourage d by Persis, 

But we are vot informed by what mo- 
tives he was induced to jou the conspi- 
racy of Piso, against the authority and 
goverument of Nero. Lis name was in 
the tatal list of the conspirators, but it 
does not appear that he took any active 
or conspicuous share in that unfortunate 
attempt, Tacitus (lib. 18.) merely SUVS, 
that Nero endeavoured to repress his 
ring reputation, and had torbidden him 
to wake any future ostentatious display 
ut tusmmert. The rave of Nero, doubly 
aril ited as an injured sovereicn and a 
thertiied poet, was perhaps glad to in- 
wave im tee pon ral proscr ption a ian 
whom he personally hated. The conduct 
ef Lucun, su sequent tu the discovery oft 
the plot, did not correspond with ‘the 
bold css W th Which he entered if, lle 
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had conspired against the Emperor, while 
his accomplices named those by whose 
advice they had acted, he athxed the 
guilt on his own mother, Acilia. This 
circumstance has been by many attribu- 
ted to the calumny ot Nero himself, whe 
was willing to asperse the memory of a 
man, whose fame he could neither rival 
nor endure, In the many tragments of 
the Lite of Lucan, which still exist, this 
anecdote is notto be tound. But Tacitus 
was not accustomed indiscriminately to 
adopt the reports of the vulgar; lis grave 
and indisputable authority outweighs 
every other consideration, and coinpels 
our unwilling belief. Lucan was sternly 
ordered by the tyrant to prepare for 
death, with only the melancholy privi- 
lege of selecting the mode. He chose 
to have the arteries of his arms and legs 
opened in a warm bath, He supped 
cheartully with his friends, and then 
taking leave of them, with the greatest 
tranquillity, and the highest contempt 
for death, he submitted to the operation. 
Before he expired, he repeated, with 
great energy and emphasis, the following 
lines, so expressive of his own fate — 





Sanguis erant lachrymx, quzcunque forae 
mina novit 

Humor, ab his largus manat cruor 5 ora ree 
dundant, 

Et patule nares, sudor rubet, omnia plenis 

Membra fluunt venis; totum est pro vulnere 
corpus. Lib. 9. 

He died at the age of 26, in the ycar 
vt Christ, 63. 

Ju his earlier youth he wrote several 
poems, some of which are mentioned by 
diferent writers; such as the Combat 
of Heetor and Achilles, which he is said 
to have composed at twelve years of age; 
the Fable of Orpheus; a Poem on the 
dreadful tire of Rome, in which it 16 
thought he severely glanced at Nero, who 
was Une suspected cause of it, though the 
innecent converts te Christianity were 
the innocent victims of his barbarity. 
Some books of Saturnalia, an imperfect 
Tragedy of Medea, and a Puem on the 
burning of Troy. Some have added to 
these the panegyric of Calphurnius Piso, 
which is yet extant; but it is rejected by 
most Commentators as the production of 
amuch later age. These, with his Phar- 
salia, are enumerated by Statius as come 
posed by Lucan, at an age when Virgit 
lind not yet ventured on his Culex. 

There are few subjects more dignified, 
more capable of elevating the mind thaa 
tlie vue selested by Lucan.. Founded on 
great 
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-eat and recent events, it possessed 
every thing that could interest and gra- 
tity his readers. ‘The war of Troy wasa 
feeble incident, compared with the civil 
wars of Rome, ‘where the greatest Ge- 
nevals, and the two most conspicuous 
men of their time, disputed between 
themselves the empire of the world. 
The fields of Pharsalia decided the con- 
test between Pompey and Casar; and 
the same exploit which bestowed on the 
latter the laurel of victory, gave the last 
fatal blow to the expiring freedom of 
Rome. 

Lucan, guided either by an abhor- 
sence of tyranny, or by some other 
motive not so laudable, has uniformly as- 
cribed the subversion of that republic to 
the sole agency of Caesar, But it might 
have been attributed, not so much to the 
jealousy of Pompey or the ambition of 
Casar, as to the pride of the Patricians 
and the overbearing tyranny of the Se- 
nate. It did not occur to Lucan, that 
the gradual dissolution of the Republic, 
the internal divisions of Rome from the 
tine of the Gracchi to the sanguinary 
days of Marius and Sylla, were occasioned 
by the dangerous policy and the usurped 
dominion of that arbitrary body. ‘The 
senators were every thing, the people 
nothing, The successful resistance of 
the citizens, indeed, compelled the adop- 
tion of tribunes, till at length the perpe- 
tual struggle for popular ascendancy or 
aristocratic sway involved both the se- 
nate and the people in one common 
ruil. Exhausted by the bloody proscrip- 
tions of Sylla, the Romans, to use the 
words of Plutarch (in Vit. Pomp.) as- 
pired only to shelter themselves under a 
mild and peacetul servitude! It does 
not appear to have been at first the in- 
tention either of Pompey or of Cesar, to 


avail themselves of this disposition, - 


Pompey might have assumed the soves 
reiguty on his return from Asia, after the 
defeat and death of Mithridates; but 
when he landed in Italy, he dismissed 
is army, and retired to Rome as a pri- 
Yate citizen. His jealousy of Cesar, the 
Mistigations of his tollowers, and the po- 
pularity of his name, subsequently in- 
volved him in a contest to which his ve- 
Mus Was unequal, and he soon vielded to 
the ascendancy of his rival. ‘The ambi- 
bag desizus of Cesar unfolded them- 
: “sma sull more gradual and cau- 
peed manner, He acquired in as great 
gree the atfection of the people and 


of the armics. Ifis valour, his activity, 
and his many virtues, in proportion as 
they excited admiration and esteem, ren 
dered him the more formidable and hate- 
tul to the senate. His victories drew 
trom them only a sullen approbation, or 
aun equivocal applause. tad his just 
and temperate demands been complied 
with, he might coutentedly have remained 
a citizen of Rome. But be was pro- 
voked by their unjust preference ot Pom- 
pey; willing to be placed on an equal 
footing with him, he refused to submit to 
his superiority; exasperated by the pride 
of his rival and the impotent maligmity of 
the senate, he hesitated in the inidst of 
his victories, he presented the olives 
branch while the sword was suspended 
over his own head; till, satistied that his 
death alone would appease the malignity 
of his enemies, he passed the Rubicon, 
and Rome was enslaved. 

From these observations, which are 
not inappropriate to our subject, it may 
be inferred, that the subversion of the 
Roman Republic had its cause, more in 
the capricious and arbitrary conduct of 
the Senate than in the personal ambition 
of Cesar; and it might be added, that, in 
ussuming the reins of govermment in 
times of such effervescency, he acted the 
part of a man disposed to heal the 
wounds inflicted by the civil wars, rather 
than as a warrior actuated by a desire 
of rule. The senate destroyed the fair 
fabric of the Roman freedom and great- 
ness: and if it be asked why the barba- 
rous Sylla lived secure, abdicated am 
peace and died with impunity, while the 
mild and clement Cesar was basely mure 
dered by friends and foes; it was, because 
Sylla gratitied the pride of the patricians 
in the humiliation of the people, white 
Cesar, by becoming the futher of the 
people, destroyed the authority of the 
senate. Had Lucan considered his sub- 
ject in this light, he would have rendered 
greater justice to the eharacter of Casar, 
But he was either animated by the pure 
spirit of republicanism, or he regarded 
Cesar as the guilty founder of monarchy, 
as the man who had prepared the way 
to the abhorred tyranny of Nero. He 
was too near the events which he de- 
scribes, to delineate them with impare 
tiality. Confounding the effect with the 
cause, he has drawn Cesar as violent, us 
unjust, and as cruel as any of his suc- 
cessors. Indeed when we consider hisowa 
Critical situation, and the universal sla- 
very 
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very which prevailed in his time, the 
bo dness of his style, the freedom of his 
ave almust inconceivable. 
The mau, who under the reign of Nero 
could utter aad inscribe such hues as 
these, 


SECU IMCUUS, 


Proxima quid soboles, aut quid meruere nepotes 

Jn regnum nasci? Pavidi num gessimus 
arma? 

Teximus an jugulos? Alieni pena timoris 

In nostra cervice sedet, 


might expect to be soon sacrificed to the 
jeaious rage of the tyrant. 

Thus furnished with a subject so splen- 
did, and so interesting, how happens it 
that Lucan is less read than any other of 
the cassics? that, while Virgil is perused, 
and reperused with inereasing delight, 
the most laborious Latinists are seldom 
able t) read a canto cof the Pharsalia 
without fatigue and distaste? Why, 
with ailthe merit that mcontestably be- 
longs to him, does he enjoy a less de- 
yree of popularity than sowe other au- 
thors im many respects ltenor to him? 
Ji may probably be, that his imagination, 
aiways delighting in scenes of grandeur, 
often mistook bombast for sublunity, in- 
flaion for strength. Tle had net that 
fleribility of genius whic... can adopt every 
variation of style, which gives to every 
ol ject Us peculiar and @} propriate co- 
louring. He did not possess that sound. 
ness of judgment which describes with- 
out exaggeration, and glows withous 
tuipour; his detective taste. or rather hs 
total want of it, perpetually Letrays him 
into a length and superthuity of detail, 
seldom compensated by beauty of ex- 
pression, or animated description. kor 
instance, that sublime and sunple saying 
of Cwsar to the trembling pilot, when 
overtaken by a storm in their passage 
from Epirus to Ttalvy, “ Quid times? 
Casarem vehis M as destroved by Lucan 
mi the amplification G1 a Cod and tedious 
harrative, Every line being cast exactly 
mn (he sume mould, he is as wearisome ty 
the mad as he is monotonous to the ear 
: , ‘ = st of his undoubted hye auties cat 
wer like perpetual recurrence of faults, 
fd tic 
for . sceleuce thi uch sO many dete cts 
ms Cis posed lo throw @¢ wn the : 
disgust.—That Lucan, 
Sesscs INC} 
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For the Monthly Magazine, 
REMARKS On a@ new and improved METROD 
of BUILDING GROINED ARCHES: in ree 
ference to a MODEL made for practi. 
cal DEMONSTRATION. By GeEoncE 

TAPPEN, ARCHITECT. 

f has long been experienced, and uni- 
versally acknowledged, that the pre 
sent established method of erecting 
groined arches is a very weak and ime 
perfect mode of construction, and conse. 
quently extremely dangerous, and impro- 
per to be introduced into warehouses or 
such other buildings as requie a much 
greater degree of strength and solidity 
than is usual, in order to support with 
more safety the immense weights and 
burthens which are constantly placed 
therein. 

But notwithstanding this general opi- 
niou, | bave never heard that any protes- 
sional man, or other qvaihed person, 
has hitherto given himseit the least troue 
ble or concern in attempting to apply a 
remedy to the evil, by devising some more 
secure and judicious manner of construct- 
ing them; although it 1s unanimously 
confessed that such an improvement 
would be attended with considerable 
commercial advantage. 

Indeed, upon the slightest investiga 
tion of the subject, the objections raised 
ayainst this kind of arches, appear to be 
too well founded to require the smallest 
comment; as it must be manifest to 
every observer, the moment he examines 
them, that a very material part of the 
substance of the bricks, forming the groime 
ed angle is paired and cut away; first 
with an intent of producing additional 
length to the curve of that angle, by which 
the jomts of ali the brickwork are pre- 
served on an exact level line; and se- 
condly, from the unavoidabie necessity 
of uniting and bonding the same into the 
face of the arch with which it 1s imme- 
diately connected. But what renders tt 
still more objectionable, is, that when the 
crowns of these arches are loaded with 
stores or merchandise, the greatest pres 
sure Or momentuin of the superiucum- 
hent weighthas, by repeated experiments, 
been found to operate chiefly in the di- 
rection of the groins which are indispu- 
tably allowed to be the weakest parts of 
the arch. 

Akain, were the curvilinear angles of 
the groms viewed in a sectional represen 

“tion, they would discover, thus applied, 
the poorest and mest feeble of all forms; 

hamely, that of a wedge placed vertically 
en 
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on its blade, or of a pyramid inverted 
without even the appearance of any di- 
rect lateral support: as Is more fully and 
practically demonstrated by the separate 
fragment (made to a large scale) apper- 
tuningto the model of the commen groln- 
id arches. ; 
“Theo having, I presume, suthciently 
yroved that the old or usual method of 
hutding the common groined arches 18 
diametrically opposite to every sound 
principle of mechamcal art or science ; 
ati. no less contrary to the simple axioms 
of common sense, because they are found 
to be must inadequate in point of strength 
where furce is most required, and most 
introduced where they ought never to be 
admitted; which perhaps results from 
this plain reason, that no others have ever 
yet been recommended as better calcu- 
lated to supply their place: 

I will, therefore, now proceed to givea 
concise description of my new method of 
building them, referring my readers, at 
the same tine, tothe consideration of the 
medel made for that purpose; which 
though consisting of a single arch only, 
will nevertheless impart a competent idea 
of a continuation of them, where circum- 
stances may reuder a multiplicity neces- 
sary. 

Instead of the square piers, so com- 
monly used, I have adopted octangular* 
ones, being essentially requisite to the 
principles of the new method. Also, 
they occupy, of course, less space on 
the ground than the square piers of 
the same dimensions taken trausverscly ; 
hor are they so lable to be injured 
at the anvlest, by the roiling of casks 
or removal of goods, as those which are 
square. The octagonal piers, measured 
across each way from the foot of the 
ribs, are four feet eight inches, which is 
the size of the square ones used mm the to- 
bacco warehouses of the Loudon Docks. 
But the octagonal piers are attended with 
this superior and apparent advantage: in 
each of them there will be a saving of 
Tvom, amounting to five feet eight inches; 





et 





* They are called octangular, because they 
resemble the true octagon more thaa any 
other figure, 
m3 be bear. up the four-inch recesses be- 

—— bases of the ribs to the height of 
sa ‘pringing course, the piers would be- 
we perfectly octangular; and consequent- 
thee the angles, by being obtuse, would be 
S liable to harm than they are even by this 


Method: but so ) 
: me smal spacé on the plan 
Wouly be loss, — , 
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which arises from the truncation of the 
four triangles produced by the generation 
of an octagon within a square. ‘That is 
to say, each of the square piers in the toe 
bacco warehouses of the London Docks, 
though only the same size from out to out, 
occupy five feet exht inches more of the 
area or superficial contents of the ware- 
house than the octagonal piers: which 
sum multiplied by the number of then 
throughout the whole building, would 
amount to a considerable loss of room in 
regard to stowage. And here it ought 
particularly to be observed, that, though 
the octangular piers contain less sub- 
stance, by cutting off the four angles, 
than the others, they are F saieaaarst 
less much stronger owing to th® straight 
direction in which the cross-ribs of the 
contiguous arches reciprocally support 
and resist each other, independently of 
the intervening spandrils which are to be 
brought up as usual to the level of the une 
der-side of the crown ot the arches: 
whereas the augles in the common groin- 
ed arches, and which, as before observe 
ed, are the parts where the greatest-etfort 
of resistance ought to be made, have no- 
thing else to rest upon than the most 
flimsey of all bases, namely an extreme 
corner of a square pier, 

The distance of these octangular picrs 
from cach other, I have supposed to be 
twenty-one feet; which aiso tallics with 
the space observed in the tubacco-ware- 
houses at the London Ducks, aad which 
has been vroved by experience to be an 
advantaveous distance between the piers, 
for the accommodation of various stow- 
ave, in large warehouses, At the same 
time, I only allude to these works as of 
national notoriety, 2nd very justly of pub- 
lic approval, by way of datuin; since it 
is clear to every understanding, that the 
new method, as well as the old, may be 
practised with equal ease to any dimene 
sions, and with any kind of arch.* 

I have intended the diagonal ribs to 
consist of two bricks and a half on the 
face, and two bricks in thickness; which 
may also be made larger or smaiier, agree- 
ably to the span of the arch, the size of 
the picrs, or the ratio of weight designed 





* Should any one preter the cross-ribs to 
be semicircular, or any ot*er sort of arch, ine 
stead of the elliptic ones observed in the mo- 
del, then the filling-in arches will follow the 
nature of the curve, whatever it may be; 
iat this difference in the choice of the arch 
produces no alteration whatever in the real 
principles of the new method. i 
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to he put upon them*. Now it 18 evie 
dent, by inspecting the mogel, that these 
ribs (springing not from a small corner, 
or edge, of a pier, but from the very heart 
and substance of it; mude still more fivm 
ard iimmoveable by the counteracting 
aveney of the opposite ribs, added to the 
weight of the solid ] andrils above) must 
yossess Extraordinary strength and dura- 
Pity. ‘They abut against a stout square 
key-stone | lace dim the cent a! intersec- 
tion: and by having to bear the largest 
portion of the weivhi (aceurding to our 
previous lemma, they are to be worked 
throughout with solid unmutilated bricks, 
except such cuttings as may be necessary 
fur bond alone; also, by receiving addi- 
tional ard and support from the four fill- 
dug-in arches, one brick aud half in thick- 
hess, und t! e whole bot me we lI bonded, 
aud thoroughly drenched aud cemented 


together with strong flowing mortar, 


would, ] have no doubt, be capable of 


sustaimng upwards of twice the weight 
that the present common groined arches 
of equal thickness could support. 

As the sum of the diagonal of the 
square is greater than the sum of one of 
the sides, so it is « qually obvious tliat the 
girth of the elliptic cross-ribs must be 
creater than the girth of the semicircular 
arch; on which account, I found that it 
Was not possible to keep the jomts of the 
brickwork of the filling-in arches upon 
the same level as the jomts of the brick- 
work composing the nibs, without cutting 
away and dimimishing the real body and 
substance of the bricks, and thereby 
falling into one error by shunning ano- 
ther. But, as it frequently happens, 
that which at first appenred to be attend- 
ed with considerably dithculty, ended in 
a novel expedient of counecting the ribs 
and the filling-in arches tovether, moa 
touch better and more subsiantial man- 
ber than could possit ivy have been thecase 
by any contrivance of making them CiU- 
weide at the angles. That is, l was in- 
duced to set back the Ailing in arches 
four mech Stiomthe taceof: 
renders the curt 
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tu the arches of powder-magaziess and 






in arches a most excellent and solid 
shoulder or abutment against the whole 
body of the ribs, as well as a better op. 
portunity of bonding and tying the ribsand 
filling-in arches together in the interior 
part of the work, and occasionally on the 
tace, as will more convincingly appear by 
consulting the separate fragment (on a 
invger scale) appertaining to the model 
first alluded to. By the inspection of 
which, every workman will perhaps 
be instantly satisfied that all the bond 
and connection that can be either use- 
tul or necessary to the work, may be 
obtained with the greatest ease, notwith- 
standing the joints of the brickwork of 
the filling-in arches and those of the nbs 
are not, generally speaking, upon the same 
level; though many of the courses, m 
the progress of the work, will acciden- 
tally come so. Now, had the filling-in 
arches been brought forward, so as to 
meet the angles of the ribs, there would 
inevitaly have appeared, a continued 


joint, or line of separation, in the very 


worst place in which it could have hap- 
pened, viz. the angles of the nbs; because, 
as before observed, the courses of the 
brickwork cannot be preserved altoge- 
ther upon the same level. ‘Therefore by 
setting back the filling-in arches, this prac- 
tical defurmity is not only avoided, but 
the arches themselves, instead ot thrust 
ing against the weakest part imagina- 
ble, that of an extreme angle, will, 
by this contrary disposition, excrt all 
their impulse where there is the great 
est power and substance to resist it. 
Further, it may not be improper to ob- 
serve that Dr. Hutton, in his Treatise on 
the Principle of Bridges, recommends 
the stones of the wall (or spandri) over 
the extrados of the voussvirs of an arch 
to be bonded into the stones of the pier, 
and with one another; because the 
prer will then carry part of their weight, 
and ihereby oppose a greater power of 
resistance to the thrust of the arch, For 
the same reason, it would be equally ad- 
viseable, alluding to the new method of 
building groined arches, to carry Up, a 
the same ume, the diagonal ribs, filling-1 
arches, and intervening spandeils, to the 
level shewn by the model, well bonding 
the whole together; and thence the arch is 
continued round till it meets the same sub- 
stantial abutuneut on the other side; and 
thus, by the means of assuming a new 
chord, the eentral part of the ftourtecn- 
mcuareh will bear nearly an equal piro- 
Portion, even singly considered, with the 
tisekhess assigned by the ablest engmeers 
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where the greatest strength is evidently 
scessary. 

ye re the writer feels confident that, 
if the prejudice of old customs be not 
permitted to overcome truth and useful 
improvement, the several superior pro- 
perties ot his new method of erecting 
eroined arches will be the means of bring- 
juz it ito general practice, to the utter 
seclusion of the old system; since it has 
been proved that the octagonal piers oc- 
cupy less space on the plan, which is an 
important object where warehouse-room 
is scarce and valuable: also the arches, 
by the introduction of the diagonal ribs, 
are much stronger; and there will like- 
wise be a considerable saving of expence 
in point of labour, to every arch, So 
that, under these united impressions, he 
eels extreme satisfaction in presenting 
these explanatory remarks, with the prac- 
tical model, to the consideration of the 
public in general, and of the architect and 
builder in particular. 

N. B. ‘The line or separation, appearing in 
the crown of the arch, as shewn by the model, 
is occasioned by its being made in four parts 
forthe convenience of taking it to pieces if 
necessary; but which line or separation, wiil 
not, of course, take place in the real arch. 

Sen ee 


For the Monthly Magazine. 
THE ENQUIRER.—No. XXIV. 
What is the Nature of the INTERIOR 
PARTS of the EarTH! or of the greut 
Mass of MATTER inderjacent between 
us SURFACE Of CIRCUMFERENCE and 
CENTRE? 
1 grand problem concerning the 
origin of things and system of the 
world, has interested the attention, and 
occupied the powers of philosophers in 
all ages ; and various systems have been 
framed, so obscure in themselves and 
contradictory to each other, as to aTord 


the cautious inquirer very little satisfac- - 


Be, aud, indeed, scarcely to do more 
tan teach him a humiliating lesson on 
the weakness of human understanding. 
UF this problem we may say, in the lan- 
guage of Job, speaking of the nature of 
a Almighty, “Tt is as high as heaven, 
— canst thou do? deeper than hell, 
Paat canst thou know ?*” . On the more 
on subject of geology, or an inquiry 
“othe original formation of this terra- 
LE. ty aud the causes which have 
fen “sh present structure and furni- 
elias on —— and internai, opi- 
bia Not less Various and inconsis- 

* And of this question we may sav, 
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chat if it is not “ deeper, it is at least as 
deep as Hell;” for Hell, or Hades, has 
always been considered as situated in, or 
rather the same with, the “ deep places,® 
the innermost parts of the earth. ‘These 
infernal regions have been allotted by 
the intaginations of nen for the mansioas 
of departed souls, whether in a state of 
enjoyment or suilering. The seuls of 
men, if they were not raised to the rank 
of gods, or to the stars, were supposed, 
as well as their bodies, to descend inte 
the earth, and to pass either into Ely- 
sium or Tartarus. A conceit of this 
kind we find common to the lively fancies 
of the Greeks and RKoinans, and the cleud- 
ed conceptions of Fins and Laplanders. 
They who believe in a material and local 
Hell, a place of elementary, penal, and 
inextinguishable fire, generally suppose it 
to lie at the centre or in the innermost 
parts of the earth, Mr. Whiston, in- 
deed, does not think any such Hell as 
could be formed by tire, fed with sulphur 
in the bowels of the earth, hot enough 
for the damned. He is of opinion, that 
the cumets are so many hells appointed 
in their orbits alternately to carry the 
damned inte the confines of the sun, there 
to be scorched by its violent heat, and 
then to return with them beyond the orb 
of Saturn, there to starve them in those 
cold and dismal regions. Ilowever, the 
generality of Christians are contented 
with an elementary, fierce, and everlast- 
ing tire in the central parts of the earth. 
In short, were we to be guided by either 
mythology or comments on the Scripture, 
we should be at no joss to give an ace 
count of the wature or materials that 
compose the internal parts of the earth. 
The infernal regions, according to the 
most common notions, bear a great ana- 
logy to those on its surface; only part of 
the former are much better and pleas 
santer than any we are acquainted with, 
and others much worse, diswmal, and into- 
lerable. 

It may be thought somewhat curious, 
that the system of central fire, adopted as 
the scene of future torments both by 
Christians and Mahomedans, pertectly 
coincides with the most rational aud sa- 
tistactory theory of the earth; but be- 
fure we touch on this, it may be proper 
briefly to notice some other systeins. 

A-conjecture has been thrown out 
that the habitable earth, for ought that 
we know, may be hyllow, or a kind of 
vault. This, however, being merely 
imaginary, and unsupported even by any 
thing analogical in what we know of ua- 
ture 
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ture, is unworthy of the smallest atten- 
bon. Nor is much more due to those 
systems which suppose, at some particu- 
lar period of time, the existence of a 
fluid and chaotic mass, in which various 

articles of matter would, in the general 
jumble, be mutually attracted by chemi- 
cal aflinities, and the heavier and grosser 
parts sinking towards the centre, form 
there a solid ball: tor neither is it al- 
lowed, in philosophical investigation, to 
have recourse to arbitrary suppositions, 
nor are the different materials that enter 
mto the composition of this terraqucous 
globe, as far as we have been able to pene- 
trate, either by ineans of watural or arti- 
ficial excavations, arranged according to 
their specilic gravity. 

Of the celebrated system of Buffon it 
may with truth be athrmed, that otis an 
ingenious combination of ideas and facts, 
though in some respects it is almost as 
miraculous and arbitrary as that of a 
fluid and chaotic mass. It supposes the 
earth to be a combined vitreous mass, 
consisting of a comet, and a proportion 
of the exterior part of the sun, which af- 
ter it was sutticiently cooled in the lapse 
of ume, perhaps hundreds of thousands 
of years, has gradually assumed its pre- 
sent form, From the phenomena of vol- 
canoes, or frequent explosions of subter- 
rancous tire, witnessed every day in difs 
ferent climates and regions of the earth, 
and trom universal traces ot the opera- 
tion of tire, he concludes that the whole 
earth was once In a state of fusion. It 
still contains a central heat, though this 
constantly evaporates, aud is gradually 
dissipated. ‘There is im nature a scale of 
the degre $ ot heat \ hose upper extre- 
mity is the pot where all fluids heated 
by the action of fire, and in a state of 
constant ebullition, would be volatilized - 
wh re the most fixed earthy particles, di- 
wided and attenuated by those of fire, 
would in hike manner tly olf in vapour ; 
and byw hich, were it prolonged, the globe 
atself, hough formed aad consolidated by 

the powei of gravity, would be destroved 

by the e\pausive force of this element. 

The other poimt, at the bottom of the 

tcale, is that where this force no longer 
Suuinating nature, all living beings would 
perish, anil every fluid substance be con- 
gesled; where the air itself, being 
prived vl ts spring, would tall down upon 
the torpad earth, therewith to ferm but 
One dead and s ud mass, Agreeably to 
Wis ductrne, Mr. de Baifou is con inced 
Wat several of the 


. Nawets Cannot now be 
mhabiied: sowe Ly reuson of an excess 


de- 
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of heat; others by reason of an excess 


of cold. Jupiter, for example, silj 
highly impregnated with fire, louks for. 
ward, according to Butfon, to the epoch 
of living beings, which he will not see for 
many thousand of years. The Frozep 
Moon has not a single inhabitant. The 
globe that we inhabit, heated up in some 
former period to the point of ignition, ig 
gradually cooled down, though very 
slowly, by reason of its prodigious mass, 
The aged earth loses its internal heat in 
the course of time, as we, when we be. 
come old, lose that which gives us anima 
tion 

Prior to Buffon, Mairan was led, by 
certain observations on the earth, to 
maintain that it possessed, in itself, a 
eat not derived from the sun. He 
termed it central, because, as‘it propas 
gated its venial influences to every part of 
the earth’s surface, it seemed to actas 
proceeding from a central pomt: though 
he did not pretend, by tuis specification, 
to determine, like Buffon, either the place 
or the cause which produced those efiects, 
Leibnitz did not hesitate to athrm that 
the earth owed its form, and the consis- 
tency of its matter, to the element of 
fire. Des Cartes, in his day, imagined 
that the earth, and other planets, were 
nothing but so many little imerustated 
suis, 

Thus I have given an outline of the 
systems which divide geologists, These 
systems rest on the respective bases ot 
water and of fire: and therefore, they 
who r¢ spectively maintain them are call- 
ed Neptunisis or Vuleanists. 

According to the Neptunists, the cen- 
tral part of this globe consists of the 
stone known by the name ef granite. 
This substance they consider as the nu 
cleus of the globe. And it is upon this 
substance they think that all mattérs on 
the surface, and near the surface, rest. It 
consists in general of an assemblage of 
siliceous stones, such as quartz, schorl, 
and feldspat, which owe their arrange 
ment to water, In the reign of a fluid 
and chaotic mass, the water, as the least 
heavy principle, must have purified itself, 
and arisen, through the other materiasy 
by filtration; while the earthy principles 
must have been precipitated, and formed 
a mud,in which all the elements of stone 
were confounded. That there is a cene 
tral body in the globe, which supports 
those parts that come to be more immedi 
ately exposed to our view, 1s agreed om 
both by the Neptunists and Vuicanists. 
The greater part of the Vulcanists el 
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wise acree with the Neptunists ia think- 
jng that this central body must be solid. 
But whereas the Neptunists consider the 
creat nucleus of the globe as altogetlier 
inert, or dead; ail the Vulcanists agree 
that it coutams a principle of activity or 
motion. The adhereits of Buifon thins 
that rhere is still a motion and agitation 
in the ceatral paits of the earth, though 
less violent than during the first periods 
of its ebuilition, when it was formed by 
a comet sweeping olf and receiving 14 its 
train a portion of the exterior part of the 
sun: though, to resume the metaphor, 
the blood that formerly boiled in the 
veins of the earth bas become, aud must 
gradually become, more aud more slug- 
yish. 

Against both of these hypotheses of 
the origin, formation, and structure of the 
earth, either from a chaotic aud fluid 
mass, or trom the collision of a comet 
with the sun, there lies this msurmonnt- 
able objection in the eye of sound philo- 
sophy, that they are, however plausible 
aud ingenious, purely hypothetical and 
wbitrary. Neither chaos and confusion, 
hor an assuined event in the history and 
physiology of the heavens, ts to be mtro- 
duced into the order of nature, because 
certain things appear to our partial 
views as being in some disorder and con- 
fusion. Nor are we to have recourse to 
toa fiction of causes, when those which 
occur In our experience seem insufhcient, 
In reasoning concerning any phenome- 
hon, we ought. to proceed trom what we 
know, keeping still in view the unity, 
simplicity, and constancy,of nature in all 
her operations, Similar causes, as is ob- 
served by the great Newton, ave to be us- 
signed tu similar phenomena, nor are any 
Causes to be admitted but such us are true 
and suffictent io account for the phenome- 
non inquired into, The meaning of this rule 


many -philosophers have entirely mis- 


taken, imagining that by true or real 
“ir Isaac only means such causes as really 
€Xlst in nature, whether they have any 
actual concern in the production of any 
elect or no, and are not mere creatures 
of the nnagination, Sir Isaac Newton’s 
royen,, is, that no cause of any event 
wich ve dn ha erase 

, f w to be actually con- 
Surring or exciting some influence in that 
very event, A comimixture of the fiery 
“aay of a comet with a portion of the 
fire * perhaps possible ; and a ball of 

» Alter vradual refrigerations, may be 
suthcieat to account for the most striking 
Peeuomena in the forin, structure, and 

OSTRLY Mac, No. 161. 


interior furniture of this globe, And this 


is a cause which exists in nature, But 
Newton would uadoubtedly have reject 
ed the systein of Button for the same 
reason that he rejected the conducting. 
spirits of Aristotic, arid the vortices of 
Des Cartes; not because such a cause 
does not exist in nature, nor yet because 
it is Inadequate for the wished-for expla- 
nation; but because we do not know that 
a cumet was any how concerned in the 
phenomenon under consideration. As 
the assumption of a chaotic and fluid 
mass, and that also of a comet strike 
ing gbliquely and carrying away in its 
train a limb, as it were, or spur of the 
sun, are both of them inadinissible 19 
plilosyphical investigation, and ascribe 
an origin to the earth, violent, accidental, 
and wholly out of the ordinary course of 
nature, so they du not give it any perma. 
nent existence. On the system of the 
Neptunists, the washing away of the mate 
ter of this earth mtu the @ea, would re- 
duce itto a level: it would be over- 
whelmed in water, and a period would 
be put to the existence of tiat vast ine- 
quality i its surface which is necessary 
to the production and support of plants 
amd animals, Onthbat of the followers of 
Button, the vital heat which they suppose 
to revive and animate vegetation, the sup- 
port of animal life, must sooner or later 
be wholly lost, and become what they 
suppose the moon to be, one silent and 
dreary waste, one mass of ice. In all 
this there is something fugitive, mone-s 
strous, and unsatisfactory, because unna- 
tural, : 
Yet neither the labours of the Nep- 
tunists nor the Vulcanists have been in 
vain. Their observations have led to a 
system in which the agency of both fire 
and water is admitted, and which pro- 
vides tor the permanent existence of the 
earth, in its present form, “ the green 
abode of life;” asystem which is already 
so well established by multiplied obser- 
vation and just induction, as to, be ade 
mitted by every one not tainted with in- 
veterate prejudice, aud which every day 
receives fresh confirmation; a system 
which attributes the structure of the 
earth to a cause existing in nature, and 
evidently operating towards the effect in- 
quired into, and which displays the ine 
telligence, goodness, and immutability of 
the Great Creator, 
This system, from an examination of 


the internal characters of fossile bodies, | 


maintains that the stratified parts of our 
globe, after being deposited by the wa- 
& ters 
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ters of the ocean, have been consolidated 
by heat or subperraneous fire, and atter= 
wards raised up by the expansive force of 
the same agent into the situations W hich 
they now occupy, whilst the unstratified 
bodies, such as basaltes, whinstone, 
and porphyry, having been brought ito 
fusion by the same heat, lave been forci- 
bly injected among the strata; to which, 
therefore, granite is to be considered not 
ot prior, as the chaotic mass men sup- 
pose, but of posterior origi, 

As inthe mineral regions the loose or 
incoherent matenals of our land have 
been covsohdated by heat, so upon the 
surface of the earth exposed to the fluid 
elements of air and water, there Is a ne- 
cessary principle of dissolution and de- 
cay for that consolidated earth, which, 
frum the mmeral region, is exposed to 
decay, The solid body being thus gradu- 
ally unpaired, there are moving powers 
continually emploved, by which the sum- 
mits of our land are continually de- 
graded, and the materials of this decay- 
ing surface travelled towards the coast, 
The summits of the mountains are every 
where urged through the valleys by the 
force of running waters. The soil which 
is produced m the destruction of the so- 
hd earth is gradually travelled by the 
moviig water; but, in the mean time, is 
constantly emploved in supplying vegeta- 
tion withits necessary aid. This travell- 
cu sail is at last deposited on the coast, 
where it forms most fertile countries: 
but the billows of the ocean agitate the 
loose materials upon the shore, and wear 
away the coast with the endless repet- 
trons uf thus act of power, or this IMpart- 
ed torce. Thus the continent of our 
earth, sapped to its foundation, is carried 
away into the deep, and sunk again at the 
bottom of the sea, in wich it originated. 

‘Thus we see a circulation in the met. 
ter of this globe, and a system of beauti- 
fal economy m the works of 
This carth, like the body of an animal, is 
wasted at the same time that it is im- 
paired. It has a state of avementatien 
aud another of duminution and det ay. It 
i$ destroyed m one part, but it is res 
ed in another; aud the vperations by 
whieh at is thus constantly renewed. are 
us evice ut to the scientific eve as those 
an which i os nece ssarily destroved. 
Those various powers of destruction and 
renovation caretuily attended to, serve ty 
€apeun the common phenomena of Nie 
ture; or rather, it is from those common 
pee mMmena of things whic h Ulusersally 
Sppear, (Nat causes are iutetred, on phi 


nature, 


renew- 
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losophical principles, for those effects, 
A system is thus formed i generalising 
all those different effects, cr in ascribing all 
thos2 particular operations to a general des 
sign or end,in which we may perceive ei. 
ther wisdom, 60 far as the end and meang 
are properly adapted to each other, or 
benevolence, so tar as that system ts con- 
trived for the benefit of beings who are 
capable of suffering pain and pleasure, 
aud of judging of good and evil. The ac- 
tual existence of tinal causes im nature 
(whatever may be thought of their pri- 
ority to natural causes), strikes us as bya 
sensation, and is as obvious as any sub- 
ject of perception, 

The powers employed in the opera- 
tions of this globe are light and heat, cold 
and condensation, electricity, magnetism, 
and subterraneous heat or miveral fire, 
By means of these powers, # never-cea- 
sing revolution and mtermixture ot ele- 
ments is kept up; a constant transition 
from fusion to solidity, and from solidity 
again to fusion. It 1s impossible within 
any tolerable limits to enter farther into 
the Huttonian system of geology in this 
place.* It may just be observed, that 
the principal objections made to that 
theory, arise wholly from want of atten- 
tion to an essential part of it, namely, 
a inodification of the effects of heat by 
superincumbent pressure. It is also ob- 
served since Hutton wrote, by Spallan- 
zani, that the central fires animated by 
oxygen, must be modified by many other 
aevitorm fluids, . 

Now, to apply all these observations 
on the theories of geologists, the Neptu- 
niin, the Vuleanic, and the Huitoman, 
which calls the aid of both these, incline 
ing however more to the latter than the 
former, to our present question, the ma- 
terials that compose the Nuc/eus of the 
earth, it appears on the whole, 

First, that it is not an inert or dead 
mass, as is commonly supposed, but ma 
state of constant activity and fermente- 
won. Tt is a grand chemical laboratory, 


—o~ ) 








* For a fuller account of the Huttonian 
theory of the earth, the most satisfactory 
that has been proposed, as independent of 
every thing preternatural and miraculouss 
and going round and round with the wheel 
of nature, the reader must be referred to Dr. 
Hutton’s own writings. But, before he 
dips into these he may, with great advantages 
peruse the excellent illustrations of this 
theory by professor Playfair, who confirms 
his theory by additional reasoning, and is 
ever. more tu Hutton than Mucluurin wae 
to Sir leaac Newton. 
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roducing by various mixtures some of 
the grandest operations of nature. It 1s 
not a quiescent and torpid, but a busy 
and bustling scene. 

Secondly, ‘That it is not a solid or con- 
tinuous mass of matter, a> Is also Com- 
monly imagined. By solidity, here 1s 
not understood that solidity which be- 
lonys to the elementary and original par- 
ticles of matter, which are supposed to 
be unchangeable and incapable of actual 
or physical divisibility (at indeed there 
he any such,) but such a firm cohesion of 
parts as 1s not easily overcome or de- 
stroved. When itis maintained that the 
nucleus of the earth is not one solid 
mass, solid is taken in the sense in which 
it stands opposed to fluid. Wherever 
there is heat there is expansion in every 
direction; and when violent, fluidity. 
But, that the internal heat of the globe 
ig strong or violent, is deducible from 
volcanves, its eilects. The stupendous 
and terrible scenes of globes of flame, and 
fiery stones, forced toa prodigious height, 
mountains melted, and rivers of burning 
lava, attest the violence of that intestine 
agitation from which they flow. 

Thirdly, The existence, the mighty 
power and violence, of internal fires in 
the earth, being established, it fullows 
that they must be fed by an alinent 
adapted to such powerful and violent 
elects; and we know not of any other 
kind of aliment equal to such effects, 
besides oxygenous and other gases, in a 
State of liquidity or fusion. 

Fourthly, The most common materials 
from which such gases are extricated, 
appear to be the oily substance, called 
petroleum or rock-oil and sulphurjof which 
last substance inexhaustible quantities ave 
found in all voleanic countries.  Petro- 
lewn is very often found inthe cavities 
of limestone; sulpbur is found sometimes 
pure, but more generally im combination 
with metals; in which state it is called 
pyrites or fire-stone ; which is commonly 
dened to be sulphur saturated with me- 
tals, Aliost ail metals dug from the 
earth are combined with sulphur, In 
the pale-yellow pyrites, which contain 
chiefly sulphur and iron, so violeut a fer- 
mentation 13 excited amonyst the consti- 
tuent parts of these minerals, when the 
quantity ot them is gonsiderable, that not 
Only a sulphureous vapour and heat may 

€ perceived, but that the whole kindles 
and burns intensely, ‘The same pheno- 
re we observable, and the same re- 
are obtained by mixing well toge- 
ter, and moistening ‘x large quantity of 
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filings of iron and powderéd sulphur, 
This experunent exlibits, in miniature, 
the work that is guing on in the great 
laboratory in the bowels of the earth. 

But Spallanzani is of opinion, that in 
the more terrible eruptions of volcanoes, 
another agent is brought into play more 
energetic than the most powerful gases, 
even the gassification of glass. This is 
water, principally that of the sea, reduced 
to vapour. The subtilty or penetrating 
power of water seems to be more won- 
derful than that of air itself. It will 
pass through bodies impervious. to the 
rays of light. It can subtilize itself in 
such a manner as to penetrate other bo- 
dies equally sulid and compact, in which 
our eyes, though assisted by a lens of a 
strong magnifying power, cannot discover 
the smallest fissure, or minutest pore. 
The power of water to feed the flame, 
and increase the tierceness of fire, is 
known even to common blacksiniths; 
who, when they have occasion to raise 
the heat of their furnaces to the greatest 
intensity, besprinkle their fires copiously 
with water, so that to petroleum and 
sulphur we are to add water. It must 
be adinitted, that all the knowledge we 
can obtain concerning the aliunent of 
subterraneous fire is extremely imperfect. 
It is reasonable, however, from what we 
do know, to infer that it consists in the 
substances above-meationed, though we 
do not know the manner in which they 
are brought into a state of ignition, 

It is certain that the aliment of central 
fireis, when it burns, in very different cir- 
cumstances from those of our furnaces, 
which cannot burn without the presence 
of atmospheric air, of which the sub- 
terraneous abysses, where volcanic con- 
flagrations begin, ave destitute. The 
islands that have been produced by the 
action of submarme voleanoes are almose 
innumerable; and new ones have been 
thrown up even in our times. We can- 
not reasonably suppose the existence of 
atmospheric air at so prodigious a depth 
below the sea, where the substances 
productive and elementary of volcanoes 
take fire. Here, however, we may 
permitted to have recourse tothe extrica- 
tion and developement of oxygen 
gas. It is known that uitre, mixed with 
sulphur, burns rapidly, even in close 
vessels. Nitre, when heat is applied'to 
it, yields a great quantity of oxygen 
gas; and sulphur has a strong attraction 
for oxygen. As oxygen is thus supphed, 
which is the only principle necessary to 
eowbustion, communication with the at- 

mosphere 
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mosphere is tnnecessary. The — 
will burn till the whole oxygen, Ww uch 
the nitre furnishes, be consumed — [tis 
not necessary, in the present argument, 
to assume the ex stence of nitre im the 
bowels of the earth, m such proportion 
to the sulphur therem ¢ ontamed as taxes 
place mm our gun-powder, A‘l that US 
Hicessary to the present argument: ts, 
that wiition, or liflaamation, may be 
produced without the communication af 
our common air. Jn so vast and various 
regions as the imterior earth, a world 
witlina world, there may be, and no doubt 
are, many pow ers anc prvciplesol which 
we ae ignorant; or the same power 
may Caist under ditterent torn.s 

I shail here produce an evample of 
this last case, which is applicrbie to the 
question in hand in other respects. Heat 
is occasioned hy the rays of the sun con- 
centrated, and likewise by the tlud of 
electricity concentrated. Pioth, ive light 
of the sun, and electricity are theretore 
elementary fire. Hence also we inter 
their identity, for two different sub- 
stances cannot by any means preduce 
constantly the same edect. when put in 
the same circumstances: which both heht 
and electricity do im this case, merely by 
Concentration, or discharging a great quan- 
tty of the fluid upon a small portion of 
matter. Fartherou the subject of electri- 
City, as it is connected with th: present 
question, Sir William tiamilconinturms us, 
thatthe red-hot stones thrown up by Vesu- 
vius, 1706, were pertectiy transparent; 
and be makes the same remark on the 
vast stream of lava which issued from 
this voleano in 1779. ‘This appearance 
eould not he the mere effect of he at, for 
mere heat with us will not make a solid 
body transparent. And these stones, we 
are sure, were notin a state of fusion, 
or the resistance of the air would have 
broke them all to pieces, even supposing, 
what is very unprobable, that thev were 
detached in such a state from the rest of 
the lava. For the trans: areney, there- 
tore, be e must have rec urse to electricity, 
which, as appears by repeated experie 
ments, has, i some cares, the property 
of renadc ing opaque bodies transparent, 
It s prot abric that volcanic fires take 
their mse frou ¢ leCtricity —thoughthe ine 
ternal parts of the earth inav be inacees- 


sible to the rave ot the sun, } 
ciple tint pervades it 
whole extent 


KIe Isa pring 
thar ughout its 


» even the hardest metals 

; 7 
“ bh CA aM QHOWN to l« the bye ~t conduc 
tors: a} 


Tbeiple, as well adapted to the 
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kindling of fire, as the concentrated rays 
of the sun. It may be proper on the 
present ques!10n, concerning the nucleus, 
to sav someting, 

bitihly, of the density of the earth, 
This is caleu'ated from the observanons 
ot Dr. Maskelyne, Astionomer Royal, at 
the Mountain Stibatlion, im Perthshire, 
i the year 1774-5 6, aud deduced as fol- 
lows: The attraction of the mountam on 
a plummet was observed on both sides 
of it, its moss being computed from 
a number of sections in all d:rections, 
and consi-tine of stone. These data 
being then compared. with the known 
attraction and magaintude of the earth, 
gave, by proportion, its mean density; 
which isto that of water as nine to two, 
and to commun stone as nine to five; 
from whence, as well as from the con- 
siderations stated above, it may be pre- 
sumed that the internal parts of the ear 
contain great quantities of metals. In 
short, fram a geveral survey of the sure 
face, and exploration of the mternal parts 
of this earth, we are Jed to apply to the 
whole glode, what Milton says o! a single 


mountain in the vicinity of Pandamo- 
nium. : 


There stood a hill not far, whose grisly top 

Belch’d fire and rolling smoke, the rest 
entire 

Shone with a glossy surf, undoudted sign 

‘That in his womb was hid metallic ore, 

The work of sulphur.* 


But lastly, tie central parts of the 
earth, instead of being a place of tore 
ment, is the vital source of a beneficent 
heat, which revives and animates veges 
tation, and maintains lite over the face 
of the globe. And, among innumerable 
instances of wise and benevolent designs, 
it may he observed, that, were the are 
rangement in the structure of the globe 
inverted, and masses of ore, which chiefly 
form the nucleus of the elobe, placed 
above the different kinds of earth, the 
siniling tace of nature would be changed 
into an arid desert. For, it is observed, 
that all kinds of metallic ores are mime 
cal and destructive to vegetation.F 


_— 





* Paradise Lost, Bogk I. 1. 670-74. 
# On the materials dug out of copper and 
other mines which have ‘een deposited and 
lain on the suriace of the earth for half @ 
century, there is not, at this day, the smallest 
appearance of vegetation. Wherever there 
are mines in mountains or plains, the soil 
above them is remarkably bleak and ae 
ur 
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ey. MARY MATFELON, OR WHITECHAPEL, 

MONG the certificates veturned by 
A the rectors and wardens of ‘various 
Louw iun churches to the lord treasurer's 
remembrancer of the Exchequer, in the 
second vear of Edward VILL, it is particu- 
larly stated that, by covenant with the ab- 
bot and convent of St. QO-ithe in Essex, 
the vicar cr parson of Whitechapel was 
ty recommend the said abbot and con- 
vent, every Sunday, from the pulpit to 
the prayers of the parishioners, as especial 
benetactors to the church. 

NOBLE STREET. 

In Noble-street, by Aldersgate, stood 
Sheliey House, built by Sir Thomas Shel- 
lev, in the first of Henry LV, Sir Nicho- 
las Bacon rebuilt it in the time of Queen 
Fiizabeth, when it was called Bucon 
House. (See Peunaut p. 251.) 

ST JOHN ZACHARY, 

A. D. 1441, Witham Bingham, rector 
of St. Jolin Zachary, from the pancity of 
grammariaas ia that age, founded a little 
hostel coniiguous to King Henry the 
Sixth’s College, at Cambridue, to be go 
verned by a proctor and twenty-nve 
scholars, all to be meu studying the 
refinements of grammar; but, the year 
after, Bingham surreudered up his hostel 
tv the king, who united it to his college 
of St. Nicholas, enlarging them both, and 
presenting thereto the church of St. John 
Zachary, (then belonging to Trinity-hall), 
in lieu whereof he gave to Trimty-hail 
the patronage of St. Edward’s, in Caim- 
bridge: tounding one fair college, for a 
Provost, seventy fellows, three chaplais, 
siX clerks, sixteen choristers, and a mas- 
ter, sixteen otticers of the foundation, 
twelve servitors for the senior fellows; aud ’ 
six poor scholars: in’ all, one hundred 
and forty, 

FENCHURCH STREET. 

Hearn copied the following anecdote 
“te a paper in the band-writing of Dr, 

ichard Rawlinson, : 

“ Of Dame! Rawlinson, my grandfa- 
ther, who kept the Mitre Tavern. in Fen- 
Church-street, and of whose being seques- 
a ‘un the Rump-time, I have heard 

ae the Whigs tell this, that upon the 
iis oe he hung his sign in mourn- 

» Prete judged right. . rhe 
hea hes Mitre was much eclipsed 
the ch € toss of so good a parent of 

ureh of England. Those rogues 
say, this nortan “hia go much to the 


church-men that he soon throve amaia 
aud got a good estate.” 


QUEEN STREET, CUFAPSIDE, 
Here lived Mr. Edward Hidder, the fa- 


mous pastry-cook, who died April 1739, 
aved 7.. leis said to lave taught near 
six thousand ladics the art of pastry; for 
which purpose he had two schools, one in 
Queen-street, near St. Thomas Apustle’s 
the other near Furnival’s-inn, Holborn, 
His head is prefixed tu his receipts. 
HERMITS. 

That Hermits existed even within the 
limits of the metropolis in antient times, 
isan undispuied fact. Among the pa- 
tent rolls of the furty-seventh year uf 
Henry the Third, it is particularly stated 
that when the Bishop of Landatf made 
visits to London, he lodged withia the 
precincts of the Hermit’s residence at 
Charing. The Hermitage was dedicated 
to St. Katharine. 

Tu 1298, according to ene of the ingué 
sittones post mortem, tre Prior of St, 
Mary Bethlehem heid the advowson of 
the Liermitage at Cripplegate, which ap- 
pears to have contiuned til within a 
short time of the dissolution of religious 
houses; fur Aimes, in his ‘Typographical 
Annuities, mentions three umes, in 1514, 
1517, and 1532, * The Fruit of Redemp- 
tion, compyled by the Anker ef London 
Wall, wreched Syinon.” The Hermit 
of Lighvate will be hereafter meutioned, 
It was however resolved by parliament, 
so early as the reign of Edward the 
Third, thac the persons of old tines caile 
ing themselves Hermits, were no other 
tuan vagrants and beyuars. 

[ny an old list of the chapels, churches, 
and monasteries in London, the follows 
lng heimitayes are enumerated : 

“ A anker*, a priest, in the chapell of 
St. Osmond, by Allhaiowyu, in London 
Walle. 7 

“ A ankres, in a chapell, and a house of 
Seynie Botolte, by St. Botulfis churche, 
without Byshopisgate. 

* A ankres i a chapell, and a house of 
St. Clement, by Seynt Clemeatis church, 
without Tempil Barre.” 

ALLMALLOWs, LONDON WALL. 


The old church of Allhallows was en- 
graved by Toms, in 1736. The upper 
part of the tower was of wood, and the 
body of the church of stone, At a ver 
ancient period the rectory was in the gift 
of the prior and convent of the Holy 
Trinity; but at the dissoluuion of reli- 
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* An aacherite. 
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gious houses, it was bestowed upon the 
lord chancellor. 
ALLHALLOWS, BARKING, 

When the steeple of Allhallows, Bark- 
ing, was rebuilt, in 1659, the churchwar- 
deus put over the clock an image of St. 
Michael, or rather an angel, sounding the 
last trumpet; a succeeding churchwar- 
dev, m 1675, removed it over the aitar. 
The lecturer, Mr. John Seurders, per- 
forming a wumber of supersil 
to it, aiid more ceceMmontes ¢ btaniunge in 
this church (of whieh Dr. Hickes was vi- 
car) than in most others in Bogland, the 
clurchwardens were indicted tor it, and 
obliged to burn it. Saundeis, the lectu- 
rer, defended it in two pamphlets, enti- 
tled “ Apparitions of an Angel, one at 
the Old Bailey, and another at Tower- 
bill,” which were answered by the upper 
churchwarden m a third pamphiet, with 
a quaint title, (Sce the 
British Topography, vol. [. p. 616.) 
SRINITY CHAPEL, ATDERSGATE STREFT. 

it seems to have been the common 
hall ofthe gunld ofthe Holy Trimry, found- 
ed m St. Botolph’s church, Aldersgate ; 
to which belonged eight messnages, all 
below ‘Trintty Hall. Tt was founded in 
the fitty-rrst vear of King Edward the 
Third, and rerounded by dame Joan 
Astley (sometime King Tenury the Sixth’s 
nurse’, Richard Cawood, and Thomas 
Smith, fora master, two wardens, bré- 
thren and sisters 
thirty pounds a vear, 


hous bows 


’ In the second vear 
of kulward the Fourth, it was granted to 
Wilham Harris, alias Seimers. 


(See 
Stevpe’s Stow, bon. p. 112.) 


lhe hedres 
oF aman ina fur gown, and his wife, 
praying, with an wsenption under them, 


remaining i the east wrdaw, were en- 


at hye BR ° 
graved at Dy, Rawlnson’s expence, 
BUTCUPR-HALL TANF, 
Among the rotis of partianent of the 
third vear of King Richard 


“ ( il eC nd, 
1580, a petition occurs trom the 1 
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petition being granted, its penaities wers 

euturced for several reigns, 

HAGGERSTONE, IN THE PARISH OF SHORE. 
PIIcnH. 

This remnant of a village, now scarcely 
known but by its name, was once re 
niarkable. It was in ancient times of 
sutiicient consequence to be wentioned 
in the Domesday Survey, wheve It is re- 
eistered as one of the manors of Robert 
de Geinon, who assisted the Conqueror 
In the imvasion of the realm. The Noj- 
man scribes called it Hergotestane, pros 
bobly trom its vicunty to the Roman mili- 
tary road, or Ersuin-street; the dernvation 
of the name of which 1s somewhat simi- 
lar. Tlereman was Saxon for a soldier, 
Of its subsequent history, our written in- 
formation is but scanty. Jas the reign of 
Richard the First it was called Hargo- 
geiston, and was held of Richard de 
Moutticher (the great-grandson of Ro- 
bert de Gernon), by, Nicho:as de Bassing- 
bourne, as the fourth part of a fee, whore 
son, Sir ‘Thomas de Lassingbourne, tor 
the consideration of thirty marks, cou- 
veyed his tenement here to the Dean aud 
Chapter of St. Paul's, 

From this period to the middle of 
Queen Elizabeth’s reign, we find but one 
mention of it, in the 85th of Henry VUL 
when certain messuages occur hcie as 
parcel of the dissolved Priory of St 
Mary “pital. 

Lrom cotner documents, it appears, 
about 1572, to have been im the posses 
sion of Sir Roger Cholmeley ; and in the 
middle of the seventeenth century, [ 
have passed into the Byde family. The 
lands the parish of St. Leonard, Shore- 
ditch, belonging to Thomas Byde, Esq. 
are particularly mentioned im a private 
uct of parlianient of 1725-6. ax 

Not avestige of anv ancicnt building 
How remains here. ’ 

BKERAUMONT’S INN. 

The situation of Beaumont’s inn, per 
haps, is not naw to be ascertamed, It 
stood in the parish of St. Benedict, 
the ward of Baynard’s Castle, aud be- 
longed to Sit William Beaumont, Kuight, 
\ iscount Beaumont > and Wiis oranted i} 
the fist year of King Edwaid the Fourth 
tu Lord Hastings, 

YORK HOUSE, 

In ancient times there appears © 
have been a Yerk House beyoud ‘ene 
ple Bar, belonging, in the rer wt 
Lic ury the Fourth, to the Duke 0 
York. Perhaps it stood near the presen 
site of York-street, Covent Garden. It 
ts auculiowed ws fullows,.us an vid mite 
nusciipl 
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nuscript which has been already quot- 
ed: “ A.D. 1411. 12 Hen. IV. In Isto 
sano unus aurtaber London intertectus 
cum suo servo, hocturno tempore tt Hos- 
picio Due’ Kborect extra Lempilibars et 
jactata sub? pontem vocal Lewple 
brvggey” 
LONDON PRISONS. 

The following description is given of 
shem in Donald Lupton’s Characters of 
London, 1632. 

“ Ludgate end Counters. 

“ Tle joyne ail these together, because 
their natures are not much diferent, some 
of the ollicers make the places worse 
then they would be, if a man cannot by 
monies or good security pay his debis, 
vet hee may lye for them here: the pri- 
soners are like apprentices, desire hartily 
to bee freemen: certainly, they have been 
men of great credite, for they have been 
much trusted: they hate three persous, 
an extream creditor, a cunning lawyer, 
and a biting serjeant: these three are all 
fishers, the creditor ownes the net, the 
lawyer places and spreads it, the seryeant 
hals and drawes it to a purse: the ser- 
jeant seems to be most of trust, for hee 
hath the whole businesse put into his 
hands, and if he can, concludes it: the 
lawyer next to him, for hee is trusted 
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with the bonds: the creditor himself is 
of least note, tor bee will not be seene in 
his owne busmesse; yetthe creditor is lord 
of the gaine, the lawyer is his hunsman, 
the yeoman his beagle, and the debtor is 
the wild hare. If he beetaken, most com- 
monly hee is tamed in’ one of these 
meuses. <A serjeautis worst when most 
implored, and a lawyer when most trust- 
ed; the creditor when without pity, and 
the debtor when prodigalty and ill 
courses have procured this cage. The ate 
tourney aud serjeant way be termed hang- 
men, they procure and serve so many ex- 
ecutiois. These places are tullest when 
men break their bonds, and make fortei- 
tures; they may bee called deus, the ser- 
jeants hous, and the debtor the prey.¥ 
Ludgatc “ is an ancient gate, yet noc af- 
fected by citizens though a closet for 
safety. For the Counters, they teach 
wandving uightingals the way unto their 
nests, aiid learae them to sing the counter- 
tenor, ‘Phe Counters seeine very cour- 
teous, for they will open almost at any 
houre in the night, they would not have 
men lye in the streets: wel, they are 
places that are too full, the more pitty 
that men eyther have not better estates, 
consciences, Or manners, to pay their 
debts, and live uprightly and orderly,” 








MEMOIRS AND REMAINS 


OF EMINENT PERSONS. 


ae 


account of the Lire and works of M. 
Canova, the celebrated WYALIAN SCULP* 
TOR, 

(Concluded from p. 48.) 

FENUE works of Canova are so nume- 
rous that he can do ne more than put 

the finishing hand to the performances 
which are executed in his shop. He is 
pertectly acquainted with antiqnity; from 
having the works which it has left us read 
to him while at work, su that if it be not 
discoverable in all his productions, this is 
only to be ascribed to his particular taste, 
His Adonisis an imitation of that in the 

Museu Pio-Clementinuin, habited in the 

taodern style. The indifference percep- 

ee: ‘ his features perfectly corresponds 

Phen ee idea we have been taught to 

um and forms a contrast with 

the ardent desire of Venus; but iu repre- 
ae ve — ~~ 7 has not 
eauty’ of ewes neit er the graces, the 

Wy adevted hor the expression of 

pled to her character. This 


vroup, of the natural size, belongs to the 
Marquis Berivat Naples. 

The Mausoleum of the Chevalier Eima, 
executed by the order of the republic of 
Venice, is intended to adorn the side of a 
hall, On a tablet of white marble ou 
which are represented the waves of the 
sea, appéars a gun-boat, of the form of 


‘that invented bythe Chevalier Emo, in his 


expedition ayainst Algiers. The bust of 
the admiral is pleced on a column about 
three teet high. At the base of this co- 
lumn, the Muse of History is engraving 
the name of the chevalier in letters of 
vold. The Genius of Renown is placing 
on the head of the bust a crown, the em- 


blem of the glory which immortalizes the ° 


hero, Tins genus is executed in an af- 
fected and elfemmate style, and the bust 
of the chevalier exhibits nothing reurarke 
able. 

The idea of Psyche, looking with satis 
faction at a butterfly which she is holding 
by the wings, is executed with much 
grace; the butterfly denotes the charac- 


tor 
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ter for whom it is intended. It is proba- 
ble that the antique statue of a child 
holding a bird turmished the artist with 
the idea of this Psvehe. [i is the pro- 
perty of Count Mangilt at Ven.ce. 

Canova, as we have observed, had ex- 
ecuted very tew performances in halt-re- 
hevo. He resuived to attempt thus spc- 
cies of Compos:tion, Sixteen basso relie- 
vos in plaster, composed by him, were to 
be seen in his work-shop m 1805. 1 hese 
were: Socrates saving the life of Alcibi- 
ades at the battle of Potidea; Socrates 
detending himseit before the Arcopagus ; 
Socrates mm prison, taking leave of bis fa- 
mily; Socrates going to drink the hem- 
lock; Socrates surrounded by his friends 
atier his death; Briseis taken from the 
tent of Achilles; the Death of Pram; a 
Procession of Projan ladies; the young 
Pheacians dancing before Ulysses, at the 
court of Alcinous; the Return of Tele- 
miachus to the paternal habitation; Ve- 
nus dancing with the Graces, in the pre- 
sence of Mars; the Birth of Bacchus; 
the Death of Adonis; a School of Chil- 
dren; Charity distributing bread among 
the poor; the City of Padua represented 
wader the hyure of a female sitting. 

The dast of these is the ouly one that 
has been executed in marble; it deco- 
rates the counci! chamber of the senate 
of Padua. Al! the others are m plaster; 
and several of chem embellish the palace 
ot Prince Rezzonico. ‘The School and 
Charity are placea ina school founded at 
twe CaApence of that prance tor the ie 
struction of the poor, The basso rehevo 
of Aleit iades was prec nted by the artist 
tothe Acad Th of Luecasef whieh he bad 
been received a wember. Alb these basso 
relieVos are not of the same dimensions. 
The personification of the ¢ ityot Padua is 
half as large aslite. Most of them exhibit 
material faults in the manver in which 
the Gyures are grouped. The design js 
but marked with that ideal beauty which 
Constitutes the charm of all the produc- 
tens of art; the Ogures are destitute of 
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the drapery is executed with considerable 
art , 

On examining these basso-relievos it is 
easily wo perceive that their execution res 
quires a particular talent, with which an 
artist, though an excellent statuary, may 
not be endowed — It can scarcely be con- 
ceived that Canova could have fallen so 
far below hunself, 

The Peniient Magdalen is ove of the 
most periect of Canova’s pertormances, 
In this beauutul statue Le has followed on- 
ly the imspiration of native genius, Mag. 
dalenisat prayeron her knees; ler body, 
bowed by the feelings of sorrow and re- 
pentance, ts languishingly bent backward; 
her arms rest on her thighs. She holdsa 
cross formed of two reeds ued together, 
and near her lies a skull. The greatest 
part of her body is uncovered: a Coarse 
garmcit fastened round the waist falls to 
the middie of the leg. Her hair flows 
over her shoulders. Years stream from 
her eyes, and sighs seem to issue fromm her 
hali-opened lips. This posture an- 
nources the anguish of pungent remorse. 
Never was the artis’ so furtuuate i the 
production of that languer and _ softness 
which he endeavours to give to forms, 
‘The eves are so swoln with weeping that 
the eye lids are scarcely perceptible. 
This statue belongs to M. Deuveyrier oi 
Paris. " 

The statue of Hebe produces a’ more 
cheerful etlect. She is dancing on a 
cloud, at the same time that she Is pour- 
Ing out nectar for the gods. The two 
Vases are of metal gilt. ‘This performance 
displays the opening beauties of youth ; 
full checks, breasts just beginning to swell, 
a figure replete with garety and mno- 


cence. The body is naked down to the 
waist. A light garment descending t 


the ancle does not conceal the graceful 
form of the thighs and legs. ‘The only 
part that can be found fault with in this 
charming statue is the drapery, in which 
the talent of the artist has always founda 
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*< more simple; it is only tied with a rib- 
bon. The artist has attempted to ex- 
ress the variety of substances by the dit- 
ference of tint which he has given to the 
body, Ieaving to the drapery the na- 
tural brillianey of the marble. He has 
aided gilded ornaments wherever he 
thought them appropriate. The zones 
and ribbon are gilded, and we have seen 
that the vases whieh the youthful goddess 
holds in her hands are also of metal. All 
connoisseurs will not approve of this me- 
thod of Canova. The authority which he 
might derive from various statues of anti- 
quity that were decorated with orna- 
ments of a different nature irom the sub- 
stance of which they were made, loses 
niuch of its weight, if we consider that 
this practice was observed only with 
respect to statues placed in the tem- 
ples of the gods, and that we ne- 
ver meet with itin those which had an- 
other destination, But, generally speak- 
ing, ought not far-fetched and trivial or- 
naments to be banished frem an art, 
whose object is not so much to dazzle 
by something brilliant, as to leave a 
more profound impression by fixing the 
attention of the speetator on what is 
solely the production of genius. 

But we are now going to observe Ca- 
nova attempting subjects very different 
from those to which his genius would ap- 
pear to invite him, 

Hevenles in his phrenzy precipitating 
Lychus into the sea, is one of the subjects 
which the artist proposed for himself. 
The principal figure is larger than the 
Farnese Hercules, The subject is. traly 
tragic. The action is simple, and con- 
formable with the rules of art. The 
phrenzy of the son of Alemene, and the 
melancholy tate of Lychas, form a good 
Contrast, by means of the different senti- 
ments which each of them inspires} but 
In this instance the part is not equal. Is 
Lychas able to make any resistance 
acainst Hercules, and is not interest con- 
verted Into an emotion of horror at the 
barLarity of the hero? Besides, the art- 
ist has not exhibited Lychas in that situ- 
tien i which the group would produce 
ts principal effect. he hero almost en- 
tucly covers him, and in order to behold 

‘ton another side to greater advantage, 
You must relinguish the view of the face 
of Hercules. Lhe manner in which he 
cizes Lychas, grasping his foot with one 
‘and, and his hair with the other, is by no 
= Wet nasser The dreadful eries which 
the bare: " retch seems to utter, and 
Na arous fury _ expressed by all 
“ONTULY Mac. No. 161, 
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the features of Ilercules, exhibit a scene 
more horrible than pathetic. The fis 
gure of Hercules is faulty. The loins 
are too narrow in proportion to the 
breadth of the belly ; and from the mans 
ner in which the hero seizes Lychas, it is 
impossible that he can throw him far. 
The poisoned robe which he has on his 
body, has the appearance of a plaster. 
This group belongs to the Duke della Mie 
randa, at Naples. 

Lhe two pugilists Kreugas and Damor- 
ends, are superior in point of execution. 
Each stands on a diiferent base, but they 
form essentially one group, because no 
object could be discovered in the dispasi- 
tion they afiect, if they were separated. 
The lustory of these two combatants is 
related by Pausanias. Kreugas and Da- 
moxenos had fought for a whole day 
without either of them being beaten; to 
decide the eontest, they agreed that each 
should be at liberty to vive his adversary 
a blow wherever he pleased. Kreugas 
discharged his on the head of Damoxe- 
nes, but without beimy able to knock bim 
down, The latter, in his turn, required 
Kreugas to hold up his left arm; and 
struck him so violent a blow on the belly, 
which was streiched by this position, as 
to bury his first in the entrails ef his un- 
fortunate antazonist, who died on the 
spot. The artist kas taken the mo- 
ment in which Kreugas has raised his 
arm to receive the blow which Damoxe- 
nosis preparing to give him; butit is ob- 
vious that the circumstance is not happily 
chosen, for IKreugas, who retains on 
his left hand the band employed by pugi- 
lists, seems rather to be the assailant, 
than the party assailed, 

The artist has fallen into one principal 
error. From a wish to give his comba- 
tants members proportioned to the vi- 
gour which they announce, the muscles 
are frequently expressed with = such 
strength that they seem rather indica- 
tive of cluinsiness thanof power and agility, 

Whatever faults may be discovered in 
this group, so much is certain,-that in 
none has Canova been so successful in 
the heroic style, if that term may be ap. 
plied to the conflict of two puyilists, 

Ii pursuing the works of Canova, we 
find anew group of Cupid and Psyche, mn 
which he has partly imitated Psyche hold- 
ing a butterfly. This greup as well us 
the preceding is in the gallery of Prince 

Murat. | 

Cupid appears like a boy about twelve 
years of age; he is embracing Psyche, 
with an expression of the utmost tender- 

xX Ness. 
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ness, Psyche, with her left hand, grasps 
that of Cupid, on which she places a but- 
te.fly. ‘The meaning of this allegory 1s, 
Psyche giving herself up to Cupid. 

‘If it be easy to reduce a work full 
of faults to its just level, itis frequently 
impussible to bestow praises equal to the 
merits of an object; and we tee! our ina- 
bility to do justice to the admirable group 
of which we are speaking. Who could 
describe the enchautiag graecs of Psyche, 
the seductive agure of Cupid, their soit 
contours, the expressive and clegunt 
countenance with which Cupid em- 
braces the tender Psyche, that tire and 
innocent transport which anunates then 
features. Never did modern art attain 
to such perfection in every thing that is 
calculated to form a model of whatever is 
inost graceful, tender, and amiable, The 
Inost Exquisite unity pervades this come 
position, The invention aud execution 
are equally admirable, and all the parts 
of the pertormance vie with each other 
in pointot pertecuon., Wichout preteud- 
ing to find the least fault with Psyche, it 
may vevertheless be asserted that Cupid 
seems to be of a composition suil more 
divine. The spectator admircs the for- 
mer, but he returns to the latter with in- 
creased enthusiasin, ‘The hair of Cupid 
is somewhat stil, and the drapery of 
Psvehe rather common: and these are 
perhaps the only points on which the 
most rid critic could anunadvert, 

About the same time that the pugilists 
were exhibited in his shop, a Polanedcs 
between six and seven feet lich made its 
appearane e. 


This statue re pres nted a 
voung man naked, reclining avast the 
trunk ofatiee. In hisvight hand, which 
is halt Open, he holds SOT dice, and in 
his lett the hilt of a sword, Whi I rests 


upon bisarm. Everv one knows that to 


this hero is ascribed the invention of 


dice, and of the Greek alphabet, some 
characters of which are inscribed on the 


biade of the sword. This statue, which 


was designed tor a counterpart to her- 
seus, was thrown down and broken by 


the mundation of the Tiber which. in 
. ae | 


1805, pet etrated lito the Workshop of 
Canova. 

It was in 1796 and 1797 that this arte 
st executed ihe modelot the mausolean 
of the Archad 


wite of Dube 


Chess Christina Of sustiia, 


Aibert of Saxe-Teselon 


‘ 7 
Plus monument was ¢ ected in 1805, m 
ti. chay ‘ tthe Augustin chur bat Vie 
ha, wv th tthscn « tains the tombof the 
Emperor Leopold it. executed by ale 
her : 


p 4 “fun: . 2 . . . 
Vo asquare base of Carrara marble, 
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four palms in height, and thirty-two jp 
length and breadth, rises a marble pyra. 
inid, to the height of about twenty-eight 

alms. The entrance to the monument, 
which is at the base of this pyramid, is 
placed upon two steps, and grows nar. 
rower towards the top. On the archi- 
trave is this inscription: Conjugi. Opti. 
me. Albertus. Ou the field of the pyra- 

mid, which is above the architrave, the 
artist has represented a female figure, as 
larve as life, intended tor Celestial Happi- 
ness, who is soaring towards heaven with 
the medallion of the archduchess, Op- 
posite this figure, is that of a young chuld, 
ora Genius, who is bkewise flying and 
holding a palmn-branch in tus hand, 
About the medallion, which is surrounded 
with a serpent, the emblem of eternity, 
are these words, Maria. Christina. Austr. 
Allthis part of the mausoleum is in relievo, 

On the steps of the pyrauud on the 
right is a scroll of white marble, which 
reaches to the entrance of the mausole- 
um. This scroll serves as a general base 
for the combination of the six figures 
which appear in front; they are disposed 
in two groups, forming a funeral proces 
sion, 

The principal figure of the first group 
represents Virtue. She is clothed ma 
long tunic. Her hair, encircled with an 
olive garland, falls down her shoulders. 
She is holding the urn which contains the 
ashes of her whose Joss she deplores. 
On either side of her are two young fe- 
males carrying torches, Their hair falls 
in ringlets down their backs, and they 
incline their heads in a languishing attt 
tude towards the ground. Their dress 
consists of long tunics, covered by a man- 
tle, which reaches down to the waist. 
This group is close to the entrance of the 
tomb, toward which the faces of the 
figures are turned, so that you can only 
sce their backs. XA garland of flowers, 
which enwreaths the urn, is supported at 
the two ends by the children who accome- 
any \ irtue, and it serves to ute more, 
closely the figures’ composing this rst 
group, 

The other is at some distance to the 
right, Ou the step which leads to the 
tomb, The principal figure is a female, 
“ ho appears somewhat younger than the 
former, She represents Ciurity. She 
advances wich bor head inclined; sorrow 
is depicted in her countenance, and her 
hands are crossed on her oreast. AD oid 
Nlind man takes hold ot one of her arws 5 
be is conducted by a poor lite gui, live 
or six vears ad, with her hands joiueds 
aud her head inclined. The old man 
yuicc$ 
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raises his head towards the mausoleum 
with all the expression of the most pro- 
found grief. ‘To the lett, on the lower 
step, a winged genius, under the figure 
of a young man, reposes near a hon, on 
whose mane he rests his arm. His eyes 
are fixed with a look of deep dejection 
on the arms of the house of Austria, which 
is placed beside the entrance of the tomb, 
His left hand rests on the arms of the house 
of Saxe. ‘Lhe lower part of his body 1s 
slightly covered with a long mantle, 
which falls down upon the last step, 

This mausoleum, it must be obvious, 
differs exceedingly from the modern 
tombs, executed since the sixteenth cea- 
tury. This idea of a funeral and theatri- 
cal procession js absolutely new and ori- 
yiual. The artist had before formed the 
design for a monument of this kind, which 
was to have been erected at the expence 
of the Venetian republic, to the memory 
of Titian. The genius of Art bore the 
urn. Painting, Sculpture, and Architec- 
ture, accompanied the procession, and 
were distinguished by their peculiar at- 
tributes. The revolution prevented the 
execution of this monument; but it will 
easily be perceived how much superior 
this allegory was to that of the mausole- 
um of the Archduchess Christina. Llow 
are we to know that the first figure is de- 
signed to represent Virtue? And if the 
olive crown is sutlicient to dispel all 
doubts, how happens it that we find ano- 
ther Virtue in the figure belonging to the 
second group? But that, | shall be told, 
is Charity; and the first female denotes 
Virtue in veneral. Hlere then is an ab- 
straction, and the attributes of that ab- 
straction are personiiied. We here ob- 
serve virtue considered in an abstract 
manner, and m a concrete manner, 
liese subtleties, indeed, throw a great 
obscurity over the sense of the allegory ; 
aud if the virtues may be discovered by 
certain attributes which individually cha 
racterize them, it is dificult to find any 
that combine in their ecnueral appearance 
whe emg which are adapted to 

vue, taken in an abstract and general 
manner, 

L he spectator cannot discover the in- 
sare. 4 the allegory convey din 
reclined ‘ nat represcnting a Genius 
gation ea ee Matta except by an inves- 
“elt 7 : ren re subtle. 
vere) ae : nown (says M, Van de 
wife of Duk : pRscgger ute _was the 
that this wets hone fe ee es 
' "NS prince held one of the highest 
ranks in the armies of 7 

of the house 


of Austria; that he always manifested 
the utmost tenderness for his consort ; 
that in the fortitude of the deceased he 
always found the greatest alleviation of 
the sorrows incident to life; that he was 
inconsolable tour her death; that the re- 
coliection of her greatness of soul can 
aloue svoth the grief occasioned by her 
loss; tivally, that to the memory of this 
illustrious consort he has caused this mag- 
nificent mausoleum to be crected: all 
these circumstances are expressed in this 
group in a most admirable manner, Duke 
Albert, represcated by the Genius, is 
the first figure that attracts the eye. His 
drapery, consists of the chlamys, and he 
appears overwhelined with grief; he re- 
clines against the lion, the emblem of 
courage, and casts an expressive look 
upon the arms of the house of Austria, 
while he holds in his lett the escutcheon 
of Saxe. No artist that I know of ever 
made a more ingenious use of the two 
coats of arms of the husband and wife 
than M. Canova. In general, they have 
ho connection with the main perform- 
ance; but in this instance they are close- 
ly connected with the symbols which they 
serve to explain, and form essential parts 
of the composition. The lion resting his 
head on the arms of the house of Aus- 
tria, demonstrates that he is emblemati- 
cal of the courage of the archduchess, a 
branch of that house. The escutcheon 
of Saxe, placed below the sub-basement 
of the pyramid, is in the second place, 
and indicates that the mausoleum was 
erected by a prince of the house of Saxe ; 
and that nothing might be left defective, 
these two eoats of arms are united by the 
strength of conjugal love, a delicate and 
charming allegory.” 

It is nevertheless impossible to repress 
our astonishment that ideas so subtle and, 
refined should have entered into the com- 
position of a mausoicum, which ought to 
combine with the profundity of the sen- 
tiiments it excites, as much simplicity as 
erandeur and perspicuity in the allegories; 
so that it is not till after long and tedious 
research that the spectator is enabled to 
comprebend the meaning of this ingeni- 
ous composition, and to admire this 
croup, of which the reader has just seen 
such a brilliant eulogy. It is impossible 
to assign any character to the genius; the 
ticure itself affords no clue tu an explana- 
tion; and you must previously be in- 
formed that it is intended to represent 
Duse Albert. 

Let us now notice another defect which 
cannot escape the connoisseur, . As 
Cis; 
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this: The principal group is seen only 
from be hind, and necessarily loses creat 
part of the efiecet which it ought to pro- 
duce. The marble scroll is likewise too 
prounnent an Liye ctl; you caunot but ob- 
serve that it was Coutrive | merely fur the 
purpose « f younmg the two greups, which 
would otherwise lave left the spectator 
iw doubt with re spect to the unity of their 
ai Stern, 

Ifow just soever these censurcs may ap- 
pear, the numberless beauties which this 
Thavusoleum: presents, tiie superior tulents 
it announces, the idea in itself extremely 
aflecting, of the Virtues shedding tears on 
the ashes of the princess, who cherished 
them aio her heart, grief delineated with 
admirable truch, the same sentinent as 
varied m the age and 
character of the heures, the beauty of the 


MWS Capressiol as 


forms, the art displayed i the draperies, 
thy moving couutenances of the persons, 
the magniticent thyure of Celestical Feli- 
c tN souring towards the mansions of ever- 
lasting bliss, the contrast formed by the 
mild joy which animates her features, 
and the sorrow and regret depicted in 
those of the others, a thousand pertec- 
tions which at once strike the eye of the 
spectator: im a word, every thing concurs 
to raise thy 
dery productions of the kind, and to con- 
Sigh it to posterity as a work which cane 


net tail of forn se a brilliant epoch in the 


smanseleum above all the moe 


histo vot the art. 

The two givis carrving flambeaux are 
placed in an admirable manner: they 
i nwWit) \ riuc the most l eal tiful group 
MMasiahes mois the mnocence and the 
candour, ithe majestic gravity of Vir- 
tue Li ¢ CNPC 


ssion of their faces is 


artiess as thelr hearts. The drapery, 
u ehoat docs pot appear studied, is 
formed with nerfcet arty and its simple 
Cty ls uiny graces to the persous, 
Charny a ees with a noble and 
touching air “The sorrow of a child js 
chacacte coud wath the Freatest truth Mh 
thea of chy sha totlows her: and the 
old man form periect contrast 
weit he Te #scnicd mon iCSS icnoble 
ma ie SO aS t t vi of the 
cy ) ree ° nt low il the 
et! Ti, ( \ hi } © Ddenlete 
With Lace ath st would prot \ 
} 1’ paar j Nore sus - ih pp luce 
My om I presen by means of 
the Leaon stint Le or His ¢ haracters 
gi, sustead of MCpresenting a mendicant. 
hie had mere vo mn wed an old ane. 
Shyu woud pot huve ied the y 
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of the spectator to the ever trivial and 
disagreeable ideas of poverty. 

The lion and the genius are executed 
in a superior ftyle. The genius presents 
a pertect model of all the beauty of figure, 
and the charms of physiognomy which 


distinguish youth; his countenance js 
natural, and adapted to the sentiments of 
sorrow impressed upon his features, 

It is by the exquisite general effect of 
his figures, in the concurrence of all the 
parts in the expression of the same cha. 
racter, by the purity of the taste, the 
truth of the details, the finish of the exe- 
cution, that Canova has aiforded an op- 
portunity of estimating the improvement 
which the art has received from the im- 
pulsion of his genius, of the immense dis- 
tance which he has left the artists of se- 
veral preeeding centuries behind him. 

‘Towards the conclusion of 1797, Ca- 
nova executed the statue of the King of 
Naples for the Museun degli Studu at 
Naples. ‘The model was scarcely finish- 
ed, when Rome and the kingdom of the 
two Sicilies were involved in the revolu- 
tion which changed the face of Europe. 
Vandalism was about to vent its fury on 
this statue of a king, but Cupid, Psyche 
and Hebe, which were at the same time 
in the workshop of the artist, preserved 
this new performance from destruction, 
by skreeming it from the eyes of the tus 
rious conquerors, 

The king is represented of colossal size, 
and armed in the antique manner with a 
helmet, cuirass and buskius, like those ot 
the Roman emperors. He is extending 
his right hand to bless his people, and 
with his left holds up the mantle which 
descends from his shoulder and falls down 
to his feet, forming folds contrived with 
vreat art and elegance. The face is 4 
striking Likeness and replete with dignity. 
Upon the whole this statue is one of the 
best of Canova’s productions. It was 
executed in marble in 1803. 

During the years 1798 and 1799, when 
the political troubles which agitated 
Rome suspended the progress of the ‘urtsy 
Canova accompanied prince Rezzonico, 
ina tour throueh Germany and Prussia. 
On ms return, he passed some time at 
Veuice, where he desizucd aun altar-piece 
With whieh he intended to embellish the 
church of his native village. It is a Dead 
Christ, near whom are Nicodeuis and 
Joseph of Arimathea, with God the Father 
appeartne amidst clouds in the fry. : 

Che first model submitted to the public 
eye after Canova’s return to Rome, ra 
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that of Perseus, which he executed the 
following year, 1 marble, for the Pio- 
Clementine museum. This statue tls 
the place furmerly occupied by the Apollo 
Belvedere; the author has impressed upon 
it all the perfections of his art, and it bas 
contributed in an extraordinary degree to 
extend his reputation. 

‘The pompous eulogies which have been 
lavished on this statue, the enthusiasm 
with which it bas inspired connoisseurs, 
as well as mere amateurs, are a manitest 
proof of the influence of the beauties of 
a pecfurmance, devoid however of unity, 
of character, and of general design, upon 
the judgment of the present age. The 
public torms two classes of spectators, 
one of which admire out of imitation, and 
others fancy they discover in the object 
which they are criticizing such beauties 
as must call forth ther approbation. 
They know theoretically some of the 
principles which constitute the perfection 
of a work, but they are incapable of mak- 
ing a just application of them, and with- 
out entering into a profound investigation 
of what they commend or condemn they 


judge at random that one part merits the 


censure, and another the applause which 
they lavishly bestow upon it. 

The first source of error arises from this 
circumstance, that the eritic has not an 
accurate idea of the object which the ar- 
tist had in view, and of the impression 
which he was desirous of, producing. 
This point, the only one that is capable 
of directing the judgment, being once lost 
sight of, can it be surprising, if he errs as 
widely in his censures as in hiscommend- 
auions? 

If Canova’s Perseus presents perfect 
beauties in the figure and the high finish of 
the execution, the same cannot be said with 
respect to the conception of the subject. 
In the opinion of his admirers, Perseusis10- 
other than Apollo represented under the 
aspect ofa warrior; but this very com- 
Pument indicates an error on the part of 
the artist, who ought to make an essen- 
tial dilerence between the expression in 
the character ofa god, and in that ofa heio, 

Che first requisite of a periect work, is 
Certainly that it should display in a pre- 
€isc manner the character whichis adapt- 
ed toit. In Canova’s Perseus, the dis- 
Pusttion of the head, and of the left arm 
ae ee oe . qn ™ 
the whole sung upon the sword, ane. 
= * : cattitude of the upper part of 

“ ti y _ the same as in the Apollo. 
‘urd, no difference is to be found ex- 
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cept in the arrangement of the legs. In 
the Apoiio Belvedere the body rests on 
the right leg, which is advanced before the 
other, Perseus, on the contrary, advances 
the ieft ieg aud hoids back the right. In 
consequence it does not exhibit the ad- 
mirable contrast which gives such graces 
to the countenance of Apollo, and the 
statue bears. eutirely on the deft side, 
which produces a very bad eflect when 
viewed in profile. The breast is broader 
iu Perseus, the thighs are exact copies of 
thuse of Apollo, but the legs are some- 
what thicker. ‘Lhese differences give an 
air of originality to the performance of 
Canova. The face dves not announce 
the character of a hero; it is a soft, ef- 
femiuare figure, apparently contemplating 
his own beauty with great complacency, 
Besides, the head is so turned, that 
to bring it naturally to the same point 
canpot be done without straining the 
muscies of the neck. It is impossible 
that, in this state, Perseus can me at the 
head of Medusa. Thus the celebrated 
Perseus of Canova,so admirable in the exe- 
cution of its parts, does not present a well- 
defined unity of action and character; 
and according to the remark of a critic, 
it seems to be rather a collection of sta- 
tues than a single statue which you have 
been admiring. The shoulders, the back, 
the lower part of the body, the thighs, 
the feet exhibit a thousand minute beau 
ties in the figure, the softness and pliancy 
of the flesh. The muscles also are ex- 
pressed with admirable effect. In all 
these respects’ the executiun leaves no- 
thing to be wished, and it is this superior 
perfection that enchants ail the admirers 
of the statue of Perseus, | 

The form of the helmet transgresses 
against the truth of costume, for it resem- 
sembles that of Paris and Mithras; and 
everyone knows that, according to the 
fable, Perseus received that which he 
wore from Orchus, 

Instead of the trunk which supports 
the Apolio Belvedere,: Canova has con- 
trived along drapery which falls down to 
the ground, and forms exactly such an- 
gles as any kind of stuff which has just 
been unfolded. 

The Murs Pacifer, the model of whick 
was exhibited in Canova’s workshop in 

802, may be considered as the compa- 
nion to Perseus. ‘This statue has the 
same faults as the other: Mars is holding 
in Lis right hand an olive-branch; bebind 
him his helmet rests upon the trunk which 
serves him for a support; the sword 1s 
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suspended by the side. If Perseus is not 
a hero, Mars is neither a hero nora God. 
He displavs neither the boldness, nor the 
eourave, nor the least trait which charac- 
terises the god of war, As the other 
parts of the statue are not executed after 
good models, it docs not even possess the 
advantage of beauty in detail; the f- 
gure is upon the whole heavy and with- 
out equilibrium. The upper part ot the 
body is excessively large: ina word, this 
pertormance my not worthy ot Canor a. 

In 1802, this great artist was invited to 
Pavis, to execute the bust of the Emperor 
Napoleon, designed tor a colossal statue 
of that monarch. If this bust be merely 
considered as a portuat, the physto- 
ghomy is exceedingly expressive, and the 
strongly marked character which it ex- 
brbits at Arstsight, aunounces no ordinary 
man, ‘Lhe arrangement of the hair is 
perfect. It as ditheult to tind ameng all 
the busts of antiquity, a head which indi- 
entes such force, such greatness of soul, 
such consummate eenius. If the artist 
has been desirous to present under these 
features the perteet model of a hero, he 
has accomplished that object with the ut- 
muost ability and success; nay he may 
even Le said in this performance to have 
eclipsed all the productions of his eenius. 
When we compare with this bust those 
ot the Chevaher Emo, Pope Clement 
NOL. and the King of Naples, it is im- 
poss to conceive them to be the work 
ofthe sameartist. [tis enfortunate that 
the vest ot the eintue helonomeg to this 
bust fills short of its | eriection > we ob- 
serve my wt the same watt ol eharaeter 
wud eneny for which we have censured 


the other statues of the Lerote class by the 


Spe artist: and thes detects form AVery 


deverccauble contrast 


id subst MPV Viele ly the } hysioe 
Pretnv of the hope exvcites, 


] 7. ° 
Muh the idea of 


Piaecur a 


Lis statue, meluding the base. is gf 

Si) heiedit, i he ¢ MECcrOr pests 

landy aedven ecad uven the right 
— | 

srmight Gand he fds a alot e, 
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cht ana conse. 
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in the attitude of the hero, and that the 
artist has fallen into the very same error 
as in that of Perseus; and it is impos. 
sible to find one tingle point of view jn 
which it presents an agreeable aspect, 
The movement of the figure does not 
mark any well defined circumstance; for 
it does not absolutely rest on the right 
leg, and you might even tancy that it tot. 
ters. ‘There is moreover a manifest con. 
tradiction in the atutucde; from the dis 
position of the legs, the hgure appears 
to be walking, whereas the manner in 
which it supports itself upon the spear is 
adapted only to @ person in repose. 

The artist in gittmg his hero a custame 
in the antique styie, ought also to have 
given bim a character appropriated to it, 
Jn this respect he had but two methods of 
proceeding, and the ancients farnished 
him with numerous models for the pur- 
pose. These were, either to preserve the 
resemblance of the tace of the hero, and 
tu torm an ideal model for the rest, or to 
copy ine individual, and to represent him 
in some cireumstance calculated to m- 
spire the highest idea of his person, 

Canova adopted neither the one nor the 
other of these methods; he exhibits nei- 
ther the ideal character of a hero, nor 
the real character of the individual. To 
this essential fault are added others 
which are common to his other works. 
The breast is large and keavy, the body 
is too long, the loms are too small; the 
arms, the hands, and the feet, have no 
distinet character; the head is not m the 
middle of the shoulders, and the left 
shoulder does not produce a physical 
effect consistent with its disposition. 
Upon the whole, this statue is very large, 
Wiilout any air of grandeur, The folds 
of the mantle are arranged with too much 
minuteness, aud in ameanner Inconsistent 
with the principal idea of the subject. 
There is no connoisseur but what mh- 
nitely prefers to this statue tliat or the 
King of Naples executed by the same 
artist, 

Canova has since executed several 
other works: 

copy of the Venus de Medicis, tor the 
museutn ot Florence. 

A Fenus coming out of the Bath, co- 
vering ber besom and thighs witha dra- 
pery. 

zl statue of the Princess Borg hese, halt 
naked, reclined on a couch, resting ber 
head on one hand, and holding an apple 
in the other, 

A bust of Pope Pius VIN. 

Al bust of the Emperor Francis If. 

al monument 
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Amonument for Volpato, the engraver, 
9 triend of (be artist's. 

Theseus vunguishing a Centaur. 

‘Tis last. group 1s superior to those 
of Hercules and Lychas, and The Iwo 
Pucilists. Lhe figare ot Theseus is 
sictehedin a bolder manner, and, though 
the position in which he appears announ- 
ces extiaordinary elturts, it 1s neverthe- 
less natural, and has nothing exaggerated, 
The ecutaur is down upon is fore legs, 
aud is endeavouring te rise again by the 
exertion of lis biuder ones. ‘Theseus 
presses with his knee the human body of 
his antagonist, and is preparing to strike 
him upon the head with au enormous 
club. One of the Centaur’s arms stays 
thatof Theseus, and the other rests upon 
the gruund = The bero has not any point 
of support. His mantle projects behind, 
cither by the etiect of the motion, or be- 
cause it is blown by the wind. But this 
drapery is heavy, and impedes the move- 
ments of the hero. The actiou is repre- 
sented at a moment which inspires less 
tear than horror, since there can no 
longer exist any doubt respecting the fate 
uf the Centaur, Besides, the spectator 
scvs less of the monster, which might 


justify the fury of the hero, than of the 


human part of the Centaur, which ts cal- 
culated to excite pity rather than any 
uther sentiuent, 

Havine followed Canova through the 
career of sculpture, let us now trace him 
throagh that of painting. The following 
wre the pieces with which he has euriched 
that art. 

A naked Venus, as large:as life, reclining 
ona bed and holding a mirror, A young 
sad beautiful girl served him for a model. 
Phis picture has been engraved. 

_ Another Venus, likewise naked, in a 
anievent attitude, She is asleep and a 


“aWvr Crowned with vine-leavesis peep. 


at her, 

The three Graces enbracing, the figures 

a Mother with three Children, one of 
" wms tving in her lap, while the two 
oliers are playing about her. 

. naked Female eoing to dress herself. 

“ 4 } . ni Py , . . 
wv epnidius, weeping over the corpse of 
POCTIS, 

dl lute-player, 
; } ~ P - ‘” ~ : 
Leo heads, iarger than life, after the 
Manner of Giorgione, 


the portrait of an old man, after the 
Manner of the 


wicient painters, 
As Own portrait. 
Lhe Qxamination 


a 1 of these pieces con- 
fins the idea we P 


have wished ty give of 


4 


the talents of the artist. “The paintings. 
of sculptors generally display in the: 
harshness of the iigures the spirit of their 
favourite art. This may be parucularly 
observed in the productions of Michael 
Anyelu; but Canova is un exception to 
the general rule, and his manner resem- 
bles that of Beruini,-whoe gave his figures 
more delicacy aud elegance, than preci« 
sion and character. ‘lhe pictures of our 
artist are in general weak, the composie 
tion is vague, the Hgures soft and desti- 
tute ot anunation, They might be taken 
for the perfurinances of a temale, rather 
than the producuons of the vigorous 
pencil of a man; but In regard to cos 
louring Canova is sometimes superior ta 
professed painters. We discover i it 
the excellent principles of the Venetian 
schuol. ‘The colours possess the highest 
degree of local truth, and melt into one 
another with much softess. ‘The con- 
tours are not marked in a manner suin- 
ciently prominent; the figures in the 
back-vround ave lust, or seem to be en- 
veloped in clouds; the faces are always 
replete with grace, but destitute of cha- 
racter; they announce those soft souls 
which are always ready to be affected, 
and to full into extacies of a vague sensi- 
bility, without being able to teli what it 
is that excites those emotions in their 
bosoms. 

‘ihe choice of the subjects likewise 
corroborates the idea of the peculiar ten- 
dency which we have thought we d'sco- 
vered in Canova, to the tender and the 
pleasing. He rather possesses the art of 
colouring than of painting, including uu, 
der the latter denomination the rigid art 
of design. It is precisely those subjects 
which oaght to exlubit something of in- 
decision in the character, that Canova 
meets with the greatest ability; and to 
this auist doubtless be ascribed the per- 
fection of the group of Cupid and Psyche, 
represeuted standing, The nunicrous 
taults he has comanitted in the represen 
tation of hervic persons, evince that he 
is out of his proper sphere, aud that art 
cannot always supply the deficiencies of 
nature, On comparing lis ditierent pre- 
ductions, we are continually led back to 
the same idea tor the’determimation of 
his talent, and from the perfection of the 
works wiich are in his way, we may sull 
more correctly ascertain the limits of 
those departinents of the art in which he 
docs not rise above mediocrity. 

A considerable resemblance may be 
found between the moral cuaracter of 
this artist, and the taste wiich Le displays 
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in his works. Canova, lives wholly in his 
art. To his astonishing activity we owe 
so great a number of productions im the 

ace of twenty three years; and the last 
works of his chisel manifest by ther su- 

sriority over those which preceded them, 
that he still aspires to a higher degree of 
perfection. His nroral qualities will, 
doubtless, contribute to augment the 
interest which he cannot fail of exciting 
2s an artist: a character replete with 
mildness and good-nature, an amiable 
frankness, integrity, extreme modesty 
amidst triumphs and marks of honour 
procured him by his talents, disinterested 
and generous sentiments, a heart dis- 
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osed to benevolence and uninfected } 
jealousy of the success of others, Here 
are assuredly abundant subjects for the 
proudest eulogy. So many virtues, ip. 
dependent of talents, are so seldom found 
combined inone and the same individual, 
that they alone might sufhice to raise 
Canova above the level of ordinary men, 
What more can be said in commenda- 
tion of the character of this celebrated 
artist? His brilliant success, so likely to 
excite the envy of his brethren, has 
never awakened their hatred; and his 
good-nature, while it captivates hearts 
disposed to love, at least disarms those 
which are strangers to that sentiment. 


ee ee ee 
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HISTORY OF THE SEVARAMBIANS. 
LATO set the example ot describ- 
ing an huwaginary commonwealth, tn 
order to teach the real world how to le- 
gislate. The hervic delineations of the 
poet, whether they respect individual cha- 
racter or social» combination, awaken 
mmitations mn that direction, and are often 

the causes of practical improvement. 

The Freneh have many attempts at poe 
htical nevel-writing, Telemaque, Sethos, 
Belisture, and especially “The ¥ ear 2440.” 
We have only the travels of Gaudentio di 
Lucea, and the History of the Sevarame 
binns. 

Who wrote this last book ? 

The que stion beme thrown ont the 
other day ma literary party, one person 
said it was Mondeville’s, and another said 
wewas written by the Maurice Ashley, 
who translated Nenophon’s Cyropedia, 
Both scomed to re ly on vague tradition 
and uncertain hearsay. . 

Probably some of your correspondents 
can solve the question on more satisfac 
tory data, and name to us the author of 
this remerkable political romance, Come 
Murnity of goods, | roperty In women, Wor- 
ship of the sun by jovful festivities, are 
the prominent features of the imaginary le. 
gisiation. ‘The book hangs in hai 1, but ia 
worth read ny. F 

LESLIF’S SYNONY Ss. 

The auil or of this book tells us that a 
coiner ot ;, cw and hard words ts cailed a 
togeda@detst: this is making the name an 
echo to the sense, and supplying at once 
au caample and a defininon, 

A PAPIsT, 


We are a steady people; terms of 





abuse continue fashionable aniong us very 
long. Voltaire says: “On imprima, au sujet 
du cciébre Pope, pour Phonneur de la li- 
terature, et pour avancer les progrés de 
Pesprit humain, plus de cent libelles, 
dans lesquels on lui prouvait qu’il était 
athée, et, ce qui est plus tort en Angleterre, 
on lui reprocha d’etre catholique.” 
A PROTESTANT. 

Cardinal Polignac, passing through Rot- 
terdam, desired to see Bayle. And are 
you a Lutheran, or a Bucerist, or aCal- 
vinist? enquired his eminence. [ama 
protestant, replied Bayle, for I protest 
against them all. 

LINES OF VIRGIL HAPPILY APPLIED. 

A German newspaper, describing the 
civilities shown by our princess royal to 
Bonaparte, preparatory to an mtermar 
riage with his family, and to the acquist 
tion of a regal dignity at his hands, quoted 
these words from the /Eneid:— 


Lucent genialibus aitts 
Aurea fulcra toris, epulaque ante ora pas 
rate 
Revifice luxu. 
ARTHUR OF BRITANY. 
The first edition of Artur de Bretagne 
IS In quarto, and was printed at Paris 
with black letters in 1502. A second 
edition bears the date of 1543 and 4 
third of 1584. This romance of chivalry 
is ascribed by Tressan to the histonad 
Froissard. 
A NEAT GALLANTRY. 
The Comte de Tressan having received 
a kiss from the young Marchioness de 
B—— aved only tuurteen, thus celebrates 
the event:— 
«“ Mos 
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Mon ceur de ce baiser frissonne 5 

Etc’est trop tard qu’il s’appergo it, 

Quc c’est Lvamitieé qui le donne, 

Que c’est l'amour qul le recoit. 

MILDNESS OF THE EARLY CHRISTIANS 

“TOWARDS SLAVES. 

In the Spanish West Indies the slaves 
have Saturday to work for themselves, and 
Sunday to passin recreauion, ori wor 
ship. This practice 1s imitated from 
that of the primitive Christian church, 
Pseudo-Clemens, Constitut. Apostol, lib, 
vill. c. 33. thus records the order; “* Ego 
Petrus et ego Paulus constituimus, ut 
servi quinque diebus operentur, Sabbato 
vero et Doininic& quiescant, vel ferientur 
in ecclesia propter doctrinam pietats. 
Sabbatum enim diximus crationis habere 
rationem, Dominicam  resurrectionis.” 
Further, a great annual holiday is con- 
ceded to the slaves: “ Magna hebdo- 
mate tota, et eA que illain sequitur, servi 
otientur, 

All the steps, by which slavery or vas- 
salage was abolished im the antient world. 
deserve close notice; as it may be hoped 
that our colonial possessions will ere iong 
be engaged in conferring a similar benefit 
by a speedier process. 

PROPHECY OF CARDANUS. 

Cardanus was the bastard son of a woman 
of condition, and born at Pavia, in 1501. 
It was said that his mother, in order to con- 
ceal her shane, attempted in early infan- 
cy to destroy him by a poisonous beve- 
rage which injured hisintellects. Hewas, 
however, expensively educated, and be- 
came a proficient in judicial astrology, and 
mathematical science. He published 
many books, obtained a pension from 
the pope, and died in 1576. He calcu- 
lated his own nativity, fuund he should 
die of hunger, and starved himself to tu!- 
fil the horoscope. In his book De Re- 
rum Varietate, which was printed. at Basil 
ey lh the following propbecy occurs: 

Necesse est anno Christi MDCCC. 
magnam mutationem futuram esse in 
Christi lege.” This announcing before 
hand a revolution in the Christian church, 
a second reformation, fur the beginning 
of the nineteenth century, is ane of those 
Curlous Colucidences between expectation 
aud event which superstition might mis- 
take for preternatural. 

SOLEMNIZATION OF MATRIMONY. 
io. to a man who 
nl a e married what words the 
mediation — overhin: whether the be- 
po Mass bake, the name of the Virgin 
ecllecsinn . he guest at Cana, or of the 
mae ——, Batit is of much con- 

a). 2 @ Conscientious mark what 
*NTuLY Mac., No, 161. 
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words he is called upon to use. In the 
follow ing passage, if a man has made a set- 
tlement on his wite, or happens to be an 
UVuitarian, bis tongue must faulter. “ With 
this ring I thee wed; with my body I thee 
worship: and withall my worldly goods I 
thee endow, in the name of the Father, of 
the Son and of the Holy Ghost.” 

ANECDOTES RLLATIVE TO THE PEDIGREE 

OF THE PERCIVALS. 

To the readers of chivalrous legends it 
is wellknown, that Joseph of Arimathea 
came to settie in Brittany, and brought 
with him from Jerusalein the very cup, 
which Jesus Christ employed at the fare- 
well-supper, and handed round with the 
celebrated words: “ ‘This is my blood.” 
The cup was never dry; but always con 
tained some of the Sanguis realis, or real 
blood of Christ; and for this reason came 
to be called the Sang-real, or Sangrale, 
The descendants of Joseph of Arimathea 
had the guardianship of thiscup, and also 
of the real lance, which the centurion 
Longinus plunged into the heart of Jesus, 
while he hung upon the cross. A super- 
natural power was inherent in both these 
relics; in so much that they could be 
kept only by such as preserved their vir- 
ginity. A miraculous disease always fell 
upon the keeper of them, as soon as he 
had broken the vow of chastity: and it 
was only by transferring them to pure 
hands of the same sacred family, that a 
recovery could be obtained from heaven. 

In the time of our King Arthur this sa- 
cramental cup and this deicidal spear 
were in the keeping of a king of Armorica, 
who, having fallen in love with a fair pil- 
grim, that came to worship the precious 
relics, was punished for his frailty, by 
the spear’s falling upon him, and inflicting 
a wound, whence blood and water inces- 
santly trickled. 
~ Arthur was desirous of possessing these 
relics, which were known to bring spi- 
ritual blessings on the country to which 
they belonged, to preserve its churches 
from pillage and pollution, and to 
strengthen the authority and reputation 
of its prince. In order to learn how to 
procure them, Arthur went to consult 
the dead body of Merlin, which retained 
the appearance of life, and uttered orae 
cles from the tomb. Merlin declared that 
the time for the conquest of the Sangreal 
was come; and that one of the knights 
of Arthur was the predestined proprietor. 
A curious catechism was proposed; and 
it was found that of all the knights of the 
Round Table, only Sir Percival of Wales 
had preserved his chastity inviolate; and 
that he alone could hope to achieve the 
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conquest of the Sangreal, which was in 
the keeping of his kinsman. 
The story of his enterprize, which 
completely succeeded, forms the subject. 
of one of the most extensive romances of 


chivalry. The prose edition of the ro-. 


mance of Percaval le Galois, printed at 
Paris in 1530, ascribes the previous me- 
trical romance to one Messenier. The 
only known manuscripts of the metrical 
original ascribe it to Chretien de Troyes, 
who flourished about 1190. The Ger- 
man translator ascribes it to Guyot. 
ROLLIN, AND BISHOP NEWTON. 

Two books have lately been reprinted 
very undeserving of that honour. Rol- 
lin's Ancient History, and Bishop New- 
ton’s work on the Prophecies. Both 
these authors hold up Herodotus as a 
fabler; Xenophon’s Cyropedia as history ; 
Isaiah's Oracles as applying to the siege 
of Babylon by Cyrus, and not to that by 
Darius; and Darius as having preceded 
Astyages: four notorious and fundamen- 
tal historic blunders. 

OBFRON. 

How much nonsense the annotators of 
Shakspeare would read, in order to ex- 
plain phrases which were obsolete be- 
cause they were improper. How little 
pains they have taken to trace the sources 
of his plots and to complete the fables of 
his mythology. What do the notes to 
the Midsummer Night’s Dream tell us 
about Oberon? Hardiy any thing. Yet 
Oberon is mentioned in three different 
romances of chivalry, Huon de Bordeaux, 
Isaye le Triste, and Ogier le Danois, 

ANFCDOTE OF FoX, 

Fox, the founder of Quakerism, was in 
the habit of attending public worship at 
the established church; but when the 
preacher uttered sentiments which he dis 
approved, he would most solemnly put on 
his broad brimmed hat, and take it off 
again when a welcome train of doctrine 
recurred. If he had sitten long with his 
hat on, and the ill-sounding propositions 
or fulminations, continued, he would 
slowly rise, and silently walk out, Itwas 
for purpose sol hubitual protest that the 
quakers first learned to sit in places of 
worship with the ir hats on, This isa de- 
Curols protest; and it might not be amiss 


how iat sermons so horribly intolerant 
ure daily l y . 


uning in our cars, ifthe friends 
e ' 


pyelical €quily were VECHSIUNALY to 
* 
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put their hats on at church, or in obst. 
nate cases quietly to walk out. 


INGENIOUS QUOTATION, 

One, who hadan inflammation in his eyes 
sent for a surgeon to bleed him, and 50. 
licited the operation in these words of 
Gray :— 

Dear is the light, that visits these sad eyes; 


Dear as the ruddy drops, that warm my 
heart. 


PYM AND POPERY. 


At the beginning of the Long Parlia- 
ment a cry ef “ No Popery” was much 
heard inthiskingdom. One of the oddest 
expressions of alarm was the following si- 
mileof Pym. “ Popery,” said he, “ may 
be compared to the dry bones of Ezekiel; 
which first came together from afar, then 
sinews and flesh grew upon then, after 
wards the skin covered them, and lastly, 
breath and life was put into them.” The 
comparison is yet more applicable now, 
Popery is indeed become a heap of dry 
bones; and the very priests are at a loss 
which to select as worthy to become the 
skeletons of areanimated church. Sinews 
and flesh will not grow upon them, with- 
out long industry and governmental patro- 
nage. ‘The eventual recreation must as 
sume a new, a glossy, a glorified skin, 
And the whole apprehended process re- 
sembles more the imagery of a visionary 
than the foresight of a prophet. 

Nature is wont to supersede decay by 
analogous reproduction: what has beea 
comes no more. 

THE PASSIONS. 

Sober passions make common men: 
says Diderot. If I await the enemy when 
my country is in danger, I am an ordinary 
citizen. If the peril of a friend leaves me 
aware of my own, I have but a circum- 
spect friendship. Is my life dearer to 
me than my mistress, I love but like my 
neighbours. Governed passions degrade 
extraordinary men. Constraint annihi- 
lates the grandeur and energy of nature. 
‘The superstitions, which society calls i0 
to controul and moderate the impulse of 
our feelings, are impediments to excel- 
lence. Behold yon tree, it is to the jux- 
uriance of its branches that you owe the 
treshness and extent of its shade: you 
will enjoy it until winter shall strip away 
its foliage. Had it been pruned, wher 
youn—— 
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SONNET TO HOPE. 
IMITATED FROM CARLO MARIA MAGGI, 
BY MARIANA STARKE. 


SWEET Horse! Benignant present from “ 


above, : 
Friend to the wretch who owns no friend 
beside 5 
Parent of Comfort, gentle nurse of Love, 
On earth our treasure, and to heav’n our 
guide ! 
Thou who, when Conscience dooms my guilt- 
stain’d soul 
To the dark cavern of the fiend Despair, 
Canst all my anguish, all my fears controul, 
And bid me trust a Saviour’s grace to thare! 
Thro’ fev'rish life protect me, guardian 
Pow’r 5 
Nor trembling flee, in that portentous hour 
When Death’s inverted torch shall meet my 
sight 5 
But bear thy suppliant to the realms of day 5 
Nor quit me, till thy semblance fade away 
Mid awtul Certainty’s refulgent light ! 
| 
SONNET TO THE CICALA *. 
FROM THE SAME. ; 
FAVOUR’D Cicala! thou, whose transient 
days 
Th’ pos ol tears of balmy Morn fuftain; 
Contented on thy native woods to gaze, 
No thought aspiring fills thy breast with 
pain. 
As Ceres’ herald, comes thy artless,song, 
With welcome sounds the peasant’s car to 
grect 5 
And while thou rov’st the yellow plains 
among, 
No sportsmen rude dare rifle thy retreat. 


Thon scorn’st the peasant’s riches to “e- 
stroy 3 
To prey on others’ wealth ne’er gave thee 
joy, 
Vocal, abstemious, unoffending fly ! 
Blissful thou liv’st, while summer-suns 
appear ; Nana Min BR. , th remmaba r 
Peaceful thou di’st,ere wintrystorms ke near; 
A death so tranquil scarcely is to die. 
a 
THE LEGEND OF BACCHUS & ARIADNE; 
A DRINKING SONG. 
ACCHUS landed on an island 
Where he Ariadne found, 
W ho the lowland and the highland 
_ With her wails did fill all round. 
Chorus of Echoes) Fill all round. 

* ER ES we 
i Rabo tg hich somewhat resembles 
i i 2 is said to live only during 
entirely u onths of summer, and to teed 
den, in MS capil it sits on a tree singing all 
i ian on and with a voice su loud 
autive a ery person who sees the dimi- 

Ye size of the insect, 


I mistake ho ; : 
t, this Sonnet of Magrci’s is 
48 imitation from Anacreon, OM ote 








Curst be Theseus! she was shrieking; 
Tempests, vent your rage on him! 
Rocks, contrive his vessels breaking ! 
Surges, fill it to the brim. : 
To the brim 


On a broken plank then let him, 
Ocean, pleugh an endless rout! 
And, if raging thirst beset him, 
Splash thy brine for drink about. 
Drink about. 
Why lament your vile despiser ? 
Why for such a lover pine ? 
Says the god, and softly eyes her, 
Nymph forget to love and whine. 
Love and wine. 


Or if it too hard be for thee 
Cupid’s ardors to subdue ; 
Let them feed on one more worthy, 
Haste thy arms to fill anew. 
Fill anew, 


Once, said she, I dwelt in gladness, 
Minos’ darling, Creta’s boast; 
Herves lov’d me then to madness, 
1 was all the princes’ toust. 
The princes’ toast. 


But I fled my father’s palace, 
Welcom’d Theseus to my arms, 
Made him drunk in pleasure’s chalice ; 
Now he loaths my yielding charmse 
Yielding charms. 


Yet since thow art young and amorous, 
And inclin’d to be my swain, 
I will not be idly clamorous, 
But consent to kiss again. 
Kiss again, 
a 


SHENSTONE. 
[ The late Mr. Greaves, of Ciaverton who was 


the friend and executor of Shenstone, was the 


auther of the following inscription for an urny 
erected in bis garden to the memory of that 
poet. | 
ON A WOODBINE OR HONEYSUCKLE 
WHICH IN§TINCTIVELY CLASPED ITS 
TENDRILS ROUND AN URN TO THE 
MEMORY OF SHENSTONE. 


AMIDST these laureis ever green, 
And ivy mantling round, 

Poor Shenstone’s votive urn is sceny 
And consecrates the ground. 


This limpid stream, that murmuring falls, 
And winds those shades among, 

His Leasowes to our mind recalls, 
And sweetly plaintive song. 


The woodbine here its sweetest flowers 
And rambling shoots confines : 

And round the urn, *midst vernal showers, 
Its sheltering foliage twines. 


These roses, though they rarely view 
The sun’s all-cheering ray, 

Yet, to the bard so justly due, 
‘Kheis anual tribute pay. 
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Yon jessamine tho’ so remote, 
Its blossoms sweet as fair, 

While pendant o'er the urn they float, 
Peri‘ume the ambient alr. 


Each fragrant shrub to poets dear, 
Or pl. asing to the sight, 

Round Shenstone’s urn assembled here 
Their balmy sweets unite. 


Vet swecter far his verse was deem’d, 
More beautiful his grove: 
SLile he himself, by all esteem’d, 
C!aim'd universal love 

Tho’ ere life’s noon his glass was runy 
Yet gain'd he endless fame: 

Yet on the eve of ninety-one 
How humble is my name! 


My lite’s prolong’d full many a year 
Be. ond lite’s usual sp ce ; 

Yet, ah! in that long lie, ! tear, 
Heaven few good deeds can trace. 


But, as i've cherish'd in my breast 
A love o1 all mankind, 

I may, ‘tis hop’d, among the blest 
An homble mansion find. 


2 


THE BLIND BARD OF MELES. 
INSCRIRED TO THE REV.W.H. DRUMMOND, 


ON HIS POtM OF THLE BATTLE OF TRA- 
FALGAR. 


O# for a warning voice like thine, 
Among Bohemia’s bills to sound, 
Or down the deep majestic Rhine ! 
To wake the nation’s slumb'ring round, 
O: trom oid Jura’s cloudy cone 
On wings of thuncer borne along, 
To shake the tyrant on his throne, 
Ardyparalyze the bloody throng! 
Alas! o'er Europe’s mourn ul pliins 
His sy:en tribes have sped be ore, 
Her torpid genius lies in chains, 
A victim to the wizaro’s lore. 
And Fate's relentless doom they taught *, 
To render all resistarce vain; 
And Pleasure’s rosy bands they brought, 
‘Lo soothe the woes of mental pain, 
And hark ' around Britannia’s coust 
The soft enchantments load the gale ; 
To lead the soldier trom his post, 
Ky tatal charms to Circe’s vale. 


——— 





* Alluding to the combined effects of Fae 
talism (propagated by a certain set of writers) 
and what are called sentimental composttions, 
The author of these lines has not seen ali tuat 
has been written on the subject of Love in 
late times, such as the Lyre of Love, the 

‘leasures of Love, &c. We are also promised 
the Philosophy of Love. Nor will he ven- 
ture Co criticise on them, unless by two words, 


a * we teye 1? : , 
* Cavett en pes 1 ethat voluptuous kind of 


—* | i» 1. k 
pocttrs auapted to what was celebrated in an- 
Cicat times OF tue name o 


(Sept. 1, 


Thus o’er the Cyclad Isle of old 
From Eastern climes the demon flew ; 
And wav’'d alott his wings of gold, 
And shed pollution’s dulcet dew, 
The Son ot Hades and ox Night 
From Eastern climes dismis’d the foe 
To put all manly Thought to flight, 
And lay the pride of Virtue low. 
He thought to quench the mental beam, 
And many a conquer’d soul aespoii’d; 
At length, by Meles’ haunted stream, 
A sightless bard* his purpyse foil’d, 
O vet, by Meles’ haunted shore 
Methinks that sightless bard I sees 
When Pleasure to Circean lore 
Atcun’d her Lydian minstrelsie. 
Now startled by her clanging lyre, 
Her votaries le:t the melting dance}; 
And Freedom’s unextinguish’d fire 
From every eye was seen to glance. 
¢¢ As Priam’s artful son (he cry’d) 
Allur’d the Spartan Queen away, 
So Eastern guile, by daemons ply’d, 
Will make your manly worth a prey. 
¢€ And when, beneath the viewless foe, 
Your hardihoos is lull’o asleep, 
A tyrant’s hand will strike the blow, 
And print the dire eximple deep. 
6¢ Ycu will ‘orget the les.on svon, 
But other tribes the lay will hears 
Athens wil: hail the glorious boon, 
And gras» the Marathonian spear. 
6¢ ‘Thermopyla st immortal name, 
Waited aleng the tide of Time, 
Shall wake again the godlike flame 
In many a distant age and clime. 
**On Erin's} shore the battle’s goar 
is heard beyond the rolling wave 5 
The Minstrel band intrepid stand, 
-nd point to glory, or the grave. 
*¢ Thermopyla immortal name 
The Northe:n echoes shall renew; 
When with her mountain sons of Famey 
Freedom assails the hostile crew. 
** Hark! on the Caledonian|| targe 
The sound of combat rings afar 5 
The Grampian spears begin the charges 
And stem the thund’ring tide of war. 
*¢ But other climes and other times 
Shali see the glorious day return ; 
The fiery god shall ride the flood 
On bickering wheels in triumph borne.”§ 
Thus poesy can touch the chord 
That wakes the soul’s responsive glow} 
And courage hears the magic word 
That nerves the hand to strike the blow. 


— 





* Homer, born by the river Meles. 
+ Homer's works, collected by Lycurguss 
may have been supposed by poetical licence 


to have contributed to the victory of the Spare 
tans at Thermopyla. 





} Battle of Clentarp, in Ireland, where 
the bards attended in the ficid to celebrate the 
deeds of valour of their countrymen. 


| Battle of Bannock Burn, §and Trafalgar. 
Perhaps. 


the Lydian Meu. 
its Geleterious ettects upun 










Sire, and noted tor 
the mental powers, 
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Perhaps even Bronte’s awful shade, — 
Weil pleas’d, may listen to thy straimy 
And wave the visionary blade, 
And point to glorious deeds again. 
O jor a warning voice like thine, 
Amid Bohemia’s hi'ls to sound, 
Or down the long majestic Rhine, 
To wake the nativns slumbering round ! 
Or fromoid Jura’s cloudy cone, 
On wings o! thun er borne along, 
To shake the tyrant on his throne, 
And paraiyze the bloody throng : 


Qos 
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TO MY CLOCK, 


O LITTLE monitor of Time, 

Too oft [ hear thy warning bell ; 
Too often, with a silent tear, 
. Lhear each hour's expiring knell, 


While pain’d I mark thy moving handew 
What deed of virtue can I boast ? 

Thou sayest not what i have gain’d, 
Thou only tellest what i’ve lost. 








VARIETIES, Literary AND PHILOSOPHICAL: 


Including Notices of Works in Hund, Domejtic and Foreign. 
* * Authentic Communications for this Article will always be thankfully received. 


a 


E have already received notice of 

the establishment of sume Vil- 

lage Libraries on the plan detailed in our 

last Magazine, and we shall take an early 

opportunity to communicate the particu- 

lars of such establishments. We have 

the satisfaction to find that the President 

ot the Board of Agriculture honours them 

by his particular sanction and recome- 
mendation. 

It is determined that the Account of 
the Travels of Lord Valentia, in Asia and 
Atrica, shail appear early in the ensuing 
winter, forming three elegant voluines in 
quarto, eachillustrated with trom twenty- 
five to thirty engravings. This work, in 
every point of view, claims a higher degree 
of public interest than any original book of 
Travels that has appeared in England for 
many years past. 

The Queen and the five princesses late- 
ly visited a school on Mr. Lancaster's 
plan, established by the Hon. Mrs. Har- 
court, at Clewer, near Windsor. Ticy 
staid near an hour and a half in the school- 
room, greatly adiniring the plaa of educa- 
tion, and delighted with the order, the 
happiness, and the improvement of the 
children, They left it with many expres 
sions of the high gratification they had 
met with in this little tield of benevolence, 
and not without. subscribing liberally to 
the institution. The school was opened 
and organized by two young men from Mr. 
ancaster’s Free School in St. George’s 
hields. 

The Rev. T. F, Disprx, proposes to 
publish In five volumes quarto, a new edi- 
“va of Ames’s Typographical Antiquities, 

¥ Herbert. In this edition it is inteded 
at ap the whole of Herbert, and to 

, i their propér places his correc- 


Bons and additions; copious notes, biv- 
1 





graphical and bibliographical, will be 
given so as to ‘orm not oniy a history of 

noting in England, but a history of 

nglish literature; English bibles, chro- 
nicles, early poetry, olavs and romances 
will be particularly described; accurate 
aud weil executed fac-siniles of the types 
and devices of the early printers, anda 
number of curious wood-cuts from rare 
books will be added, with a view to af- 
ford an illustration of the progress of en- 
graving in Great Britain and Ireland; an 
account of the private presses in England ; 
a list of books printed at the university 
presses of Oxford and Cawbridge; and of 
those printed by Ruddiman, Bowyer, and 
Baskerville. It is intended to strike off 
sixty copies of this work on inperial 
quarto, each of the volumes of which will 
have three extra plates. 

Miss Owenson has just finished a 
work on the State of Rustic Society and 
Manners, in the remote province of 
Connaught, which will be published in a 
few days, under the title of “ Sketches.” 
_ Mr. Vancovver’s recent Survey of 
Devonshire, is almost completed at press, 
and will be published within the current 
month, The Survey of Cheshire, by Mr. 
Holland, and of Inverness-shire, by 
Dr. Robertson, will appear in Oc- 
tober, completing twenty-five counties 
in England and Scotland, of which statis- 
tical accounts will have been published 
by the Board of Agriculture. 

A Translation of Mriurn’s Journey in 
the South of France, will appear in the 
Journal of Contemporary Voyages and 
Travels. 

Dr. Beppors has a work ready for pub- 
lication, entitled Researches Anatomical 
and Practical on Fever, as connected 
with Inflammation. 

Messrs, 
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Messrs. Deutav and Co. of Soho- 
equare, mtend to publish an English edi- 
tion, with impressions of the oryginal 
plates ot the magniticent work now print 
in@ at Paris under the title of Voyage Pil- 
tovesque en Kspagne. kvery lover of li- 
terature will wish them success in so splen- 
did an undertaking, 

Miss Picuinec. has issued proposals 
for publishing an English transiation of 
Schinidt’s classical History of Germany ; 
the work to extend in English to five vo- 
luines, in quarto, at two guineas each, 

Mr. NigurtnGate has made consider- 
able progress ina work, to be enutled, 
“ A Portraiture of Society,” as taken 
from a view of the assemblies, associa- 
tions, instituions, societies, meetings, 
and clubs in and near the metropolis, 
whether religious, charitable, literary, 


philosophical, political, commercial, cone - 


vivial, or recreative. ‘This work will be 
interspersed with criticisms, anecdotes, 
and biographical tkhetches, and will be em- 
beiliuthed with sele¢t views of the mott 
beautiful and magnificent halls in London 
and Weitinintter, and with portraits of 
well known public characters. 

‘The Rev. Richard Buryert, of Bun- 
gay, intends to publif im an octavo voe 
lume, various Englith and Latin poems, 
tranilations, &c. to which will be pretixed 
an Essay on the composition and struc- 
ture of Latin verse. 

Mr. George Dove tas, author of a 
translation’ of Euclid’s Elements, has in 
the press, a Set of Mathematical ‘Tables, 
mcluding Logarithms of numbers from 1 
to 10,000, and by an auxiliary table to 
100,000,000, or more if necessary; ta- 
bles of watural and artiticial sines, tan- 
gents, &c. and of natural and artificial 
sines to every degree, minute, &c. &c. Di- 
recuions for their use and applieation are 
given along with them, 

dhe Buchanan Sermon on translatine 
the Scriptures into the Oricntal | anguages. 
preached by the Rev. Mr. W cangham, bee 
fore the univer sity of Cam! ridge last May 
will make its appearance very shortly, ne. 
Compan d with notes and ibustrat : 

‘Toe Ler lures On Parnatvac, cle 
the lat | 


lanes, 

liveved by 
. ). KoA. at the 
Noval Academy and the Roval [ns 


Johu Opie. e- 


ituuon, 
. are proposed 
Po quarto, accolnpanied 
by » portraitoft the author, enuraved tron 


& painting byw hunselt 


- 7 
Pdr. Ddas bibay of Halesworth has in 
tue press, Observauons on th 
{ mI sen 


Bi ae it 


i the Vears 1o00 and 1507 
ti be pubtrstied 


raul e Causes vind 
ucnces of Emphyrema, Which wal] 


> Ap pPralance curly la September, 
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Some experiments have been made at 
Hudson’s Bay with frozen quicksilver, It 
has been reduced tosheetsas thin as paper, 
by beating ituponananvil, with a hammer 
bothatthe same temperature asthe quick. 
silver. On plunging a mass of frozen quick- 
silver into a glass of warm water, the lat. 
ter was immediately frozen, the glass was 
shivered into a thousand pieces, and the 
quicksilver became fiuid again. 

A nety edition of Professor PLayratrr’s 
Illustrations of the late Dr. Hutton’s 
Theory of the Earth, with very consider- 
able additions, is preparing for the press, 

A vew edition is in the press of 
Quarles’s Meditations, called * Judg- 
ment and Mercy for <Attlicted Souls.” 
Besides the Editor’s Preface, a Life of 
Quarles, written by his widow, anda 
Portrait of the Author, will be prefixed. 

‘Two volumes of Sermons, written by 
Joun M. Mason, D.D. pastor of the 
Scotch Presbyterian church at New York, 
will soon make their appearance in Lon- 
don. 

It is intended to publish in the course 
of this year, Memoirs of the Voyages, 
Adventures, and extraordinary !ong Lite 
of David Satmon, now livingat Liverpool, 
the only survivor of the crew of the Cen- 
turion, commanded by Commodore An- 
son, with whom he sailed round the 
world. ‘This narrative will contain an 
account of the vicissitudes and toils of 
nearly a century on sea and land, in 
various parts of the world. 

The Lansdown Library of Manuscripts 
has been purchased by Parliament for the 
British Museum, at an average of the va 
luation made by three parties, being 
£4925. Mr. Planta the principal libra 
rian of the Museum estimated their value 
in the following manner: 

Burleigh and Cecil Papers, 120 lots, fe 


at 10/, - - - 1,200 
Sir Julius Cxsar’s Papers, 50 vols. at 
102. ® « « e - 4500 
Twenty-seven volumes of original Re- 
gisters of Abbevs, at 10/. - 270 


One hundred and fifty volumes, at 5 700 
Nine hundred and eighty-five ditto, at 

Ql. - - 2 is 1970 
Forty numbers of roval letters, at 5/. 200 


Fight volumes of Chinese Drawings - 


nisin 
£LAgie 
The Petty Papers, amounting to titteen 
volumes, were reserved by the family. 
Mr. TowNnseEnpb, proposes to publish a 
Work entitled, “ Vis Veritatis, or the 
Progress of Trath ” containing the Ele- 
ments ot Government, in a deseripuon 
of the origin and nature of moral agency: 
gli 
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and its effects on the government of fa- 
milies, associated bodies, provinces and 
= pan Works of the late excellent 
Dr. Horne, bishop of N orwich, are about 
to be published in an uniform manner, 1n 
six volumes octavo to which will be pre- 
fxed the Life of the Bishop, written by 
the Rev. W. JoNnss. - 

The number of persons who visited the 
British Museum in 1805, was 11,989; in 
1306, 11,824; and from January to June 
1807. 6615. 

The author of the Revolutionary Plu- 
tarch, &c. announces the Military An- 
nals of Revolutionary France, from the 
beginning of the last war to the eud of the 
present year 1807, to be published by 
subscription, in four large volumes, quar- 
to. Besides maps of the countries which 
have been the theatres of war, and plans 
of encampments, sieges, and battles, 
these volumes will be embellished with 
portraits of all the commanders-in-chief, 
and of every other general who during the 
above period has been admired for genius 
or talents. 

M. Fourcroy, Professor of Chemistry. 
at Paris, having publithed an enlarged 
edition of his “ Philosophy of Chemistry,” 
a Translation of it by Mr. W. Desmonp, 
is in the press. cae 

The second Part of the “ Medical Ob- 
server,” containing an impartial account 
of quack medicines; copies of the spe- 
cifications from the patent otlice, with 
much interesting information relative to 
the practice of quacks, &c. &c., will be 
pubiished on the first of October next. 

A new edition of Langhorne’s Plutarch, 
With some corrections of the Text, the 
Four Deticient Parallels supplied, consi- 
derable additions to the Notes, new Ta- 
bles of Times, Coins, &c. by the Rev. 
F. VW RanGuaM, M,A. F.R.S, is nearly 
ready for publication. 

Early in the month will be published, 
4 vew edition of Dr. Sranuope’s Trausla- 
roe of “ Thomas ad Kempis, on the Imita- 

On of Christ.” | 
t] The Rev, W. SHEPHERD, the author of 

a Life of Poggio Bracciolini, has in the 
de, oh Dialogus an Seni sit Usor ducen- 
the 3 — was written by Poggio, about 
anal “¥ 1435, and deposited in the 
Scribed pee Paris, where it was tran- 
terval of y Mr. Shepherd during the in- 

Of peace in 1804. 

The number of pits at work together at 
mae deca “ lreland, remarkable for 
ian " What is usually calied Kil- 

7 Coal,Was in the year 1800, sixteen ; 


many years have elapsed since twenty- 
four were at work, and the smallest num- 
ber that has been known is twelve. 

It is proposed as an object highly im- 
portant ina commercial point of view, to 
wake a small establishment on the now al- 
most depopulated island of Otaheite; and 
to render it useful in the navigation to and 
from Botany Bay, as a place where ships 
may procure abundant supplies of pork 
and vegetables. The king of Owhyhee 
is making hunself master of the other 
Sandwich Islands; is improving them. to 
the greatest prosperity of agriculture and 
population; is ambitious of making them 
seats of manufacture and commerce; and 
even proposes to open a trade to Nootka 
Sound and Bengal. 

It is a curious fact that the Romans, 
durmg their residence in Britain, esta- 
blished a manufactory of woollen cloth ag 
Winchester, which was so extensive as to 
supply their army; and there is reason to 
believe that the trade which they intro- 
duced into Britain, was not neglected by 
the native inhabitants, for the first nine 
hundred years of the Christian era, The 
long Spanish wool was imported into this 
country so early as the twelfth century, 
and we find that since the days of Ed- 
ward Til. British fleeces were admirably 
adapted to the kind of cloth which was 
in greatest request, though now they are 
generally unequal to the productiun of 
that which is sought atter. 

In the year 1770, there was only one 
stage-coach to London, and one to Li- 
verpool, which went from or came into 
Manchester, and they set out only twice a 
week. ‘here are now twenty-seven dis- 
tinct coaches which run from Manchester, 
of which eightecn set out every day, and 
eight others three times a-week, to their 
different places of destination. In the 
year 1754, a flying couch was advertised, 
and it promised in the following words, 
that “ }Lowever incredible it might appear, 
it would actually arrive in London in four 
days and a halt atter leaving Manchester.” 
The distance is one hundred and eiglity- 
five miles, and the journey is now per- 
formed by the mail-coaches in about thir- 
ty hours, and on some occasions it has 
been travelled in twenty hours. 

Mr. Cuarces Bett’s Lectures com- 
mence on the 2d of October, at his Ana- 
tomical Rooms and Museum, No, 10, 
Leicester-street, Leicester-square, aud 
olfer every accommodation to the student 
of anatomy and surgery. 

Dr. Bavuam’s Lectures on the Prac 
tice of Physic, Chemistry, and the Ma- 
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teria Medica, will be commenced on 
Thursday morning, 7th of October, at 
eight o'clock, and continued at the same 
hour. 

Dr. Reip’s Lectures on the Theory and 
Practice of Medicine, will recommence 
on Monday the fifth of October, at eight 
o’clock in the eveting, at his house, 
Grenville - street, | Brunswick - square: 
where, the remainder of the Course will 
be delivered at ten o’clock in the morn- 
ing of Monday, Wednesday, and Friday, 
until its conciusion. 

The Lectures at the adjoining Ho-pitals 
of Sr. Toomas and Guy, will commence 
as follows: 

St. THomas’s.—Anatomy and the Opera- 
tions of Surgery ; by Mr Crine and Mr. 
Astiry Coorer, Thursday, October ist, 
at two o'clock, 

Principles and Practice of Surgerv, by Mr. 
AstieyCoorer. Monday, Uctober Sth at 
8 in the evening. 

Guy's.—-Practice of Medicine; by Dr. 
Basinctonand Dr Curry. Friday, Oc- 
tober Yd, at 10 o'clock. 

Chemistry; by Dr. Basincton, Dr. 
Mascet, and Mr. Atten. Saturday, 
October Sd, at 10 o'clock. 

Midwitery, and Diseases peculiar to Wo- 
men and Children; by Dr. HaicutTon. 
Monday, October 5, at 8 in the morning. 

_ Pathology, Therapeutics, ana Materia Me- 
dica; by Dr. Curry, and Dr. CHormiey. 
Tuesday, October 6, at 8 in the evening. 

Physiology; or, Laws of the Animal Eco- 
Momy; by Dr. Haicuton. Wednesday, 
October 7th, at 7 in the evening. 

Experimental Philosophy; by Mr. At- 
ten. To begin in November. 

. SS ee on Select Medical 
as¢es3 DY R. A : 
and Dr. — ene 

N.B These several Lectures are so ar. 
ranged as not to interfere in the hours of at- 
tendance 5 and the whole is calculated to 


forma a complete Course of Medical and Sur- 
gical Instruction.— Terms and other particu- 
lars may be learnt of Mr. 


STOCKER - 
thecary to Guy's Hospital ; who is riding 
powered to enter gentlemen as Pupils to such 
ei the Lectures as are delivered at Guy's, 

RUSSIA, 
The Emperor of Russia 
femarkable charter to 
Scotshmen, who 


has granted a 
the colony of 
' have been settled in the 
mountains of ( aucasus for the | 
years. The rights and privileges 
ed to these people, who 
Settlement ina district s: 
and bordering on the 


Many urcivilized tribes 


aod heathens, are inter 
their ac 


ast four 
| accord- 
torm a detached 
» thinly peopled, 
territories of so 
‘ Mahometans 
ded to iIbcrease 
JF activity in extending trade a a- 
Bulacturcs, and to place thew, ib a 
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to their immunities, on the same foot 
with the Evangelical Society of Sarepta, 
They are to have the additional allot. 
ments of land as near as possible to the 
village which they have already founded, 
Of these his majesty secures to them the 
perpetual possession, promising that no 
part of the tract allutted to their comme 
nity shall ever pass by sale, mortgage, 
bill of emption, or any other pretence 
into the occupation of strangers. They 
are exempted from all imposts or bur. 
thens forthirty years; at the end of which 
period they, instead of the poll tax, are to 
pay fitteem copechs of rent for each acre 
of arable land, and to pay their proportion 
of the land tax, and to remain exempt 
from ali other imposts, from the civil and 
military service of the state, and from the 
billeting of soldiers in any of their villages, 
The free exercise of their religion 1s con- 
firmed to them, and tbe internal affairs 
and police of their settlement, shall for 
ever be administered by a magistrate, cho- 
sen from among themselves. His pass 
ports will be a sufficient authority tor 
them to travel and traffic in every part of 
the empire, but not for leaving the country. 
The chief mayistrate is not without special 
permission, to admit to the privileges of a 
colonist any Russian subject, but 1s at lie 
berty to receive as settlers, Kabardans, 
Circassians, and cvery other description 
of Mahometans and heathens, being free 
people, and taking the oath of allegiance 
to his majesty. ‘These may also become 
converts to the religion of the colony. 
The colonists may also buy and keep Ka- 
barcan, Circassian, and other Mahometan 
and heathenish slaves, They may freely 
exercise every sort of trade, art,or manue 
facture, and, within their own limits dis- 
til and vend spirituous liquors. The co 
lony is placed under the special protec: 
tion of the civil government of Caucasus. 


GERMANY. at 

Mr. WitBerrorce’s view of Christia- 
nity has been translated into the German 
language at Frankfort. 

M. Ritner has published at Dresden 
a print to the honour of Klopstock, com 
sisting of a large oriental landscape, 
which is placed the monument of t at 
poet. It is intended to be followed by 
three others to Schiller, Herdier, 
Kant. 

It is asserted ina German journal that 
there are beavers in Westphalia on ¢ 
banks of the Lippe, and that they co” 
tinue there in spite“of the endeavours ° 
the inhabitants to destroy them. 
Appears, itis said, very evidently from the 


great 
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ereat number of trees which are fallen on 
the river sides. The question arising 
from this fact, if admitted, is, whether 
these beavers live m societies, in pairs, or 
sulitary? 

FRANCE. 

Messrs. Descostrtsand HassENFRATZ, 
have found from repeated trials, that the 
mineral commonly termed spathic iron is 
extremely variable in its degree of fusibi- 
litv, and that it preduces a metal of very 
diferentqualities. M. Descostils is of opi- 
nion, that the dificult fusibility of some 
specimens proceeds from the maguesia 
which enters into their composition, since 
all the infusible kinds of spathic iron he 
had analysed, contained this earth; and 
even whcn he added a portion of it to fu- 
sible specimens, it had the effect of de- 
priving them of this quality. Hence, he 
explains the effect of exposure to air and 
humidity, in facilitating the fufion of 
these minerals, from sulphuric acid being 
formed, by the decomposition of pyrites, 
and dissolving the magnesia. M. Has- 
senfiatz, on the contrary, rejects this 
theory, and contends, that he has exa- 
mined several kinds of infusible spathic 
ron which contained no magnesia in 
their composition; and he explains the 
action of air and moisture, from their 
destroying the cohesion of the mineral. 
We promise our readers an early account 
ofthe experiments undertaken by these 
two ingentous chemists, in order to des 
cide this important metallurgic question. 

The first and second volumes of the 
Asiatic Researches have lately been trans- 
lated into French, and printed at the im- 
perial printing-oflice. . 

Coal is actually worked in forty-seven 
departments of France, and indications 
of its existence have been traced in 
sixteen others. The yearly produce from 


the mines of thirty-four. departments_has. 


been estimated at 77,600,000 quintals. 
More than 60,000 individuals earn their 
subsistence at the French collieries. 
1tis weil known that various substances 
diffuse, under diferent circumstances, a 
phosphoric light more or jess v.vid and 
oon Such are the fluate of lime, 
id some kinds of phosphat of lime, 
Wwaen thrown in powder on heated hudies, 
The Bolozna phosphorus, after being ex- 
_— to hight, emits it again in the dark, 
aia ce of zinc, when strongly 
Perm ~ hard bodies, rotten wood, 
die — and other -animal sub- 
dispia, piraingy ty State of putrescence 
wr. Hama similar phenomena. The 
egg mathematical class of the 
MI 1 National Institute has proposed 
“OSTULY Mac. No. 161, 
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as the subject of a prize, to be adjudged 
on the first Monday of January, 1809, 
the following question. “ To ascertain, 
by experiments, the relations which sub- 
sist between the dilferent modes of phos- 
phorescence, and the cause to which each 
species is owing, excluding from exami- 
nation the phenomena of this kind which 
are observed in living animals.” The 
prize is a gold medal of the*value of three 
thousand francs. ‘The memoirs must be 
transmitted to the secretary of the Insti+ 
tute, previous to the first of October, 
1808. The same class had proposed at its 
last public sitting but one, as the subject 
of a prize to be adjudged on the 26th of 
June, 1807, the following question. 
“To determine, by anatomical and che- 
mical experiments and observations, what 
are the phenomena attendant on the tor- 
por which certain animals, such as mar 
mots, dormice, &c. undergo during wine 
ter, with respect to the circulation of the 
blood, respiration, and irritability, and to 
ascertain what are thé causes of this sleep, 
and why it is peculiar to these animals?” 
The memoirs ought to have been sent te 
the secretary of the Institute before the 
21st of March, 1807; but as the change 
of the period of its public sittings does 
not permit the class to adjudge the prize 
till the month of January, 1808, it ex- 
tends the term, during which, essays 
can be received till the first of October, 
1807. 

M. Sacre, a Member of the Institute, 
gives the fuliowing curious account of the 
soporific effects produced, by the exhala- 
tions of saffron. This plant, it would ap- 
pear, is cultivated in great abundance in 
Gatinais, one of the former provinces of 
France, and is gathered during the au- 
tumn. The farmers after carefully col- 
lecting the flowers, spread them on li- 
nen cloths, in their dwelling-houses. In 
the evening the females are employed in 
picking off the pistils, the odour of which 
produces the most alarming effects on the 
nervous system. The disease induced in 
this way is termed by the inhabitants, the 
soporific fever, and with which they are 
never affected but during the satlroa har- 
vest, which usually lasts one month, The 
narcotic effect of this odorous emanation 
greatly resembles that produced | by 
opium; it is capable of oceasioning death, 
especially in feeble patients and children, 
Like the affection produced by opium, it 
is most effectually combated by the em- 

lovment of vinegar, ef which the follow- 
ing facts atfordaconfirmation. Madame 
G being in the Gatinais saw a 
child laid out for dead, but who, in fact, 
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was only affected with that species of tor- 
por produced by the odour ot satiron 
flowers. She happily succeeded im recall- 
ing the infant to life, by means of vine- 
gar, gooseberry water and the employ- 
ment of friction with flannel dipped ina 
little vinegar. M. Sage himself once suc- 
ceeded in relieving a person from a sini- 
lar comatose state, who liad bcen ailected 
by remaining a long time in a garden 
abounding with poppics. Ile also relates 
the following remarkable circumstance 
which occurred in his residence on the 
fourth of the present month. About halt 
past one o'clock im the afternoon, the 
thunder was attracted by the paraion- 
nerre, or conductor, erected on the top 
of his study, at the Hole! de la Monnaie. 
On hearing a violent and ruinbling noise, 
but very different frour that produced by 
a thunder-clap, he observed to the person 
who was with him, “ The thunder ap- 
proaches us.” At the same moment, a 
woman who was standing near the chim- 
ney, in the kitchen adjoming his appart- 
ment, was terrificd by the appearance of 
an extremely vivid light filling the whole 
funnel of the chimney, which is only ten 
or twelve feet distant from the paraton- 
nerre. ‘This kitchen is only lighted trom 
the top root, by four squares of glass. At 
the same instant, a violent shock was 
ares not only ia M. Sage’s study, 
ut also in the kitchen. The rapid suc- 
cession of the noise and flashes of light- 
ming excited m his mind an apprehension 
lest the paratonnerve might in some re= 
spect be defective; on exanination, how- 
ever, its bars were found to be in a per- 
fect state, as well as the conductor, which 
terminates 11 a well. From these cir- 
cumstances M. Sage concludes that the 
puralonnerre wust have been insufficient 
to carry off all the electric fluid, and had 
allowed a part of it to escape. It is much 
to be wished that similar observations 
could be obtained on this subject, as they 
would most probably enable us to ascer- 
tain whether several parufonnerres may 
not be necessary ou the same building. or 
whether sulie method might not be dis- 
covered to mmprove and render them more 
pertect. 

Our Paris correspondent info 
that the heat has beeu extremely intense 
during the whole of this sumer, and that 
tempestuous weather lias occurred less 
frequently than usual, Among the come 
plaints at paws must prevalent in Paris 
are catarrhal atfectious, which, however, 
have, in general, readily yielded to the use 


et muld diluents, slightly acidulated, the 
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occasiouval application of vesicatories and 
leeches to the pained parts:of the chest, 
and similar means. Among young fe. 
males, chlorotic affections probably occa. 
sioned by the extreme heat of the wea 
ther, have been also unusually frequent; 
In the treatment of this disease, medi. 
cines, instead of proving productive of 
benefit, have appeared rather to aggra- 
vate the complaint. The exercise of 
dancing ina moderate degree, while care 
is at the same time taken not suddeuly to 
check perspiration, the use of tepid and 
acescent drinks, We. have beea found 
wore useful in alleviatiug it than the 
prescriptions of the apothecary. Owing 
to the state of the atmosphere, consump- 
tion appears likewise to have proved very 
destructive. Besides the use of lowered 
air, the employment of fumigations with 
fir-shoots, on the supposition that the tu- 
berculousaffection did not extend beyond 
the bronchi, has tended greatly to re 
lieve the patients, and retard the maiady, 
As this disease has of late greatly 1- 
creased in frequency, it will, he hopes, 
attract the particular attention of the 
faculty. 

The quality of iron, it is well known, 
differs very materially according to the 
mines whence it is drawn, and the forges 
wherein it is prepared. M. Vau@ueLiy 
has lately undertaken a series of interest 
ing and important experiments 10 order 
to discover the causes of this difference. 
With this view, he not only analyzed the 
ores, and the melted metal, but also the 
fluxes which are added to it, and the 
scoria, or other refuse separated from It. 
lin consequence of this examination, he 
discovered in the slimy iron ore of Bur- 
gundy and of Franche-comté, besides the 
oxide of iron, silica, alumine, lime, oxide 
of manganese, magnesia, and chromic 
acid. M. Vauquelin ascribes the bad 
quality of certain kinds of iron to some Te- 
maining mixture of the chrome, phospho 
rus, and magnesia; and he hence observes, 
that it should be the first care of refiners 
to tree this metal from such injurious sub- 
stances. Besides these valuable piacte 
cal remarks, this ngenious chemist, rom 
finding that the composition of this mr 
neral, but more especially of the sublimed 
matter adhering to the furnaces, greatly 
resembles that of atmospheric stones 
has taken occasion to suggest a new and 
plausible theory of this suprising pheno- 
menon. The only difference, between 
the sublimed matter and these stones con 
sists in nickel being found in the latter. 
As a considerable portion of this sublim 
miter 
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matter does not adhere to the furnace, 
bat is carried to a great height in the at- 
mosphere, M. Vauquelin, conceives it 
possible, that it may concur towards the 
jyrmation ofacrolites. The enly diiliculty 
attending this explanation, seems to be 
how these subiuned metals could enter 
inty combiwation in the atmosphere, so 
as to form such large masses, as several of 
the stones in question. 
HOLLAND. 

A journal called the True Hollander, 
18 published at the Hague in the French 
language which gives aa account of the 
politics, literature, science, and the fine 
arts of Holland. This journal, from the 
circumstance of its being in French, is 
rendered much more interesting, because 
more accessible, than if it were written 
ii the Dutch language. 

ITALY. 

At Castiglione, in the kingdom of Etru- 
ria, there isa lake of about two leagues 
in diameter which communicates with the 
sea, and produces great quantities of salt. 
The reservoir contains 4,859,000 cubic 
fect or water, which after evaporation 
leaves, 11,000,000 pounds of salt. 

According co a recent census of the po- 
pulation of Rome, the number of inhabi- 
tants is diminished in a very striking 
degree; it is at present only 134,973 
persons of every ave and condition. It 
was in 1783 upwards of 165,000, and in 
1794 it was more than 167,000. The 
principal diminution appears to have 
been first perceived in 1798, in which vear 
the number of inhabitants was 151,000. 

The Museum Borgianum at Rome is 
now become one of the most considerable 
Which remain at this time in that city. 
It was founded by the uncle of the late 
Cardinal Borgia, who died at Lyons in 
1504, and contains among 4 great num- 
ber of curious articles,-a Manuscript of 
aia i ona roll of Egyptian 
ari aia las been described by 

WON; 22 Mscription in the Volscian lan- 
cuae, the only one remaining in the dia- 
ecine nea she Etruscan vases 
been cciniedad abd rable a ee 
eit yi | an pu lished under the 
Greck an, ection; upwards of 5000 
on ree more than a thousand Cutic 
aaah nost remarkable of which have 
sy. Gescribed by Adler; an Arabic 
7 we by | Asseman; several 
siieoe oy ”s che Arabic and Syriac lan- 
Siete of the P o As secretary to ihe s0- 
increased Fn, a Cardinal Borgia 
stitution pe Fah of that in- 
waliber f Geenie off marge 

unts of types of foreign lan- 
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guages. Among others he gave a fount 
of Etruscan types, and encouraged Ra. 
phael Turki, the Egyptian bishop, to print 
his Coptic Grammar, and also promoted 
that of the language spoken by the 
Curds, of which Garzout was the aus 
thor, 
PORTUGAL. 

There are upwards of two hundred 
wari springs in this country; and it dee 
serves to be particularly remarked, that 
the greater number and the hottest of 
them issue from granite, 

On the little river Prisco a lead mine 
was discovered in 1740; but though the 
ore yields 92 per cent, and the vein is 
very large, it has never been worked with 
permanent advantage, owing to the inju- 
dicious interference of government, A 
colliery at Capo de Buarcos will probably 
be lust to the public from bad manages 
inent and neglect, some of the works 
being already. under water. 

There is only one iron+toundery in Pore 
tugal, which is under the direction of 
Antonio Braga, who has iatroduced some 
important improvements in the process 
of converting the ore into metal. M, 
Braga also discovered plumbagoat Venti- 
zello, but he was enjoined by that suspi- 
cious government to desist trom his re 
searches. 

AMERICA, 

The strata of coal in Virginia he near 
the surface of the earth, and are very 
thick. One stratum was lately discovered 
of the astonishing thicknesss of forty-two 
feet, and so near the surface, that the 
earth is merely taken off, and the coal 
dug out without undermining. 

It is not much known, that vessels of 
considerable tonnage are built at Pitts- 
burgh, on the river Ono. One of the 
principal dockyards is on the Mononga- 
hela. ‘The timber employed in the con- 
struction of these vessels is the white oak 
(quercus alba), the red oak (quercus 
rubra), the black oak (quercus tincto- 
ria), aspecies of walnut (juglans pig- 
nui), the cluster cherry-tree (Cerasus 

Virginiana), and a species of pine which 
is used fur'masts, and alsu for such parts 
of the vessel as require a lighter wood, 
The cordage is manufactured at Redstone, 
or at Lexington in Kentucky, where two 
good rope-walks are established, which 
also supply the ships built at Marietta and 
Louisville. There were lately a three- 
masted vessel on the stochs at Pittsburg, 
of 260 tons, and a gailliot of 90, which, 
when finished, were to go down to New 
Orleans, on the Mississippi, a distahce 
now ascertained w.th great precision + 
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be 2100 miles, with a cargo of the pro- 
ductions ef the country. 

The province of New Brunswick, 1n 
British America, contains many millions 
of acres, frequently stretching down to 
the water’s edge, covered with forests, 
from which the best masts of the second 
size may be vbtained in any number. It 
also abuunds in coal and lime, and has 
inexhaustible mountains of gypsum, or 
plaister of Paris, an article made use of 
for manure in the United States, and the 
annual expenditure of which, where the 
farmers, from the exhausted condition of 
their lands, can scarcely obtain any crops 
without it, is declared on the most re- 
spectable authority to amount to up- 
wards of 150,000 tons annually. 

At the town of Carver, in the province 
of Massachusets, there is a pond, which 
contains such quantities of iron ore, that 
500 tons have been taken out of the wa- 
ter ina year, Upon the stream that runs 
from the pond is a furnace, and the iron 
made froin this ore is mentioned as be- 
ing of superior quality. 

_ There were fifty sail of American ships 
in China last year, who took from thence 
to America from eight to ten thousand 
tons of tea, a great part of which finds 
its wayto Europe. Canton isfullof Ame- 
rican adventurers, many of whom retire 
with large fortunes in a few years; there 
are at least a dozen who have been resi- 
dent for a year or two, and have already 
realized considerable sums. 

WEST INDIES, 

The total population of the Island of 

Trinidad amounted in 1797, (the tine the 
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English took possession of it) to 17,73 
persons, of which number 2,151 were 
white people, English, Spanish, ang 
French; 4,476 were Mulattoes, or peo. 
ple of colour, of different countries, French 
Spanish, &c. 10,009 slaves, and 1,082 In. 
dians. ‘The proportion of whites was 
English, 610; Spanish, 505; French, 1,035, 
Inthe year 1801, the population had in. 
creased to 24,289, and in 1802, it was 
28,477, of whom 2,261 were white peo 
ple, 5,275 free coloured people, 19,709 
slaves, and 1,232 Indians. 

In the island of Cuba neither wheat, 
olives, nor vines, are grown. Every ar- 
ticle of clothing is brought trom Europe, 
there not being a single manufacture of 
any kind in it. In 1792 there were e:- 
ported to Spain, 30,000 cwt. of tobacco, 
besides that cousumed in the country and 
in America. The export of wax that year 
amounted to 5000 cwt. Bees have only 
been introduced into Cuba since the year 
1764. After the peace of Versailles, 
whey Florida was ceded to the English 
some families came over from St. Ate 
gustine, and brought some hives with 
them, and in a short time they encreased 
so much that the sugar-plantations be- 
came, endangered. In this istaud there 
are six hundred sugar mills, from whieh 
more than 500,000 ewt. of sugar was ex- 
ported to Europe. There is not one na- 
vigable river in Cuba, but only small rie 
vulets and streams; there are one hur 
dred and forty-eight lakes, which contain 
fish, and there is abundance of turtle on 
the coast. 
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REPORT of the TRANSACTIONS of the ma- 
THEMATICAL CLASS of the INSTITUTE 


an 1806, by M. DELAM BRE, SECRETARY 
to the INSTITUTE. 


f mem ¢ . 7 
T° trace a rapid sketch of the la- 


bours of the mathematical class 
to exhibit them in a few w. rds, without 


howeve r, omitang any thing that might 
deprive the authors of the esteein, or vra- 
titude winch they so well deserve pe to dis 
play their discoveries in as plain language 
as possible; to clothe their ditlicult and 
abstruse researches ina garb, that may 
beast reader their unportance evident 
a be unpassible to det 


such as the task, M. De 


at 
| , it 
ail their merit; 
lambre has under- 





taken, and which he flatters himself he 
has partly fuliilled. 

However valuable may have been the 
contributions this year in the department 
of the natural sciences, the zeal, we are 
informed, of the mathematical class has 
neither been less ardent, nor less success 
ful. Even those of our associates, Says 
M. Delambre, who, from the fame of . 
their long services had acquired a right to 
pass their days in tranquillity, have 
shewn their usual energy and activity. 

Thus respecting the new measurement 
of a degree in Lapland, when it was 
thought requisite to ascertain the cause o! 
the error, which appeared to have beer 
eommit 
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committed in 1736, M. de Lalande endea- 
youred, from his long experience, to point 
out the way that might lead to the desired 
explanation. He has suggested, that, - 
this period, they were wholly ignorant © 
the use of the proof-telescope. his in- 
strument is so convenient and simple, 
that we might be induced to believe its 
juvention to be nearly of the same date 
as the application of sights to sextants 
and quadrants; it 1s however more mo- 
deru than might be supposed, and is ge- 
nerally employed without our mquiring, 
as is too often the case, to whom we are 
indebted for the discovery. It is men- 
tioned for the first ume in De Lalande’s 
Astronomy, edition of 1764. In order 
to verify the parallelism of telescopes, 
Jouguer recommends the employment ot 
two sights, which ought to be made reci- 
procally to change places, with the view 
of ascertaining if they are of the same 
height. He himself employed a much 
more imperfect method, and one which 
could still less bear a comparison with the 
proof-telescope of M. De Lalande, which 
Is now universally adopted. M. Delam- 
bre professes himself ignorant, whether 
Graham might not employ similar means 
te verity his sextant; Maupertuis makes 
no meution of it in the chapter in which 
he treats of the verification of this in- 
strument, and from this negligence may 
be partly explained the error imputed to 
him. 

This measurement of a degree in Lap- 
land, has furnished M. De Lalande with 
the subject of a second memoir, in which 
he demonstrates the necessity of attend- 
ing to the level in taking observations at 
a great distance. 

Tlie eclipse of the 16th of June last 
created great interest amoung the astrono- 
mers of Paris; it was, however, one of 
the seilor members of the class, M. 
Messier, who alone succeeded in observ- 
ingit. The clouds parted for a moment, 
and permitted him to view its commence- 
ment, which he observed at 4h. 52! 43”. 

le was also enabled to measure three 
Phases, for the accuracy of which, how- 
ever, he does not pledge himself. 

The atmospheric variations, which pre- 
vented us observing the éclipse, hkewise 
proved unfavourable to the observation 
of the solstice, but as this could be sup- 
plied by the observations of the preceding 
and following days, a sufficient number of 
observations has been collected to con- 

rm those made during the last ten years. 

- Bouvard, who is worthy to be 
ranked with MM, Messier and Mechain, 
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has, we are informed, discovered two co 
mets, and calculated their elements. 
The same calculations have been made 
by Biot and Arago, according to the me- 
thod of Laplace. 
not to embrace this opportunity of verify= 
ing the formula, which he published lase 
year. We then observed, that there are 
few methods which might not prove in- 
convenient, and somewhat inaccurate, 
under certain circumstances. This has 
in fact been the case in the present in- 
stance. 
his analyses suticient resources to obviate 
the difticuity, which had not been fore- 
seen in his first Memoir, and to simplify 
the general solution that he had given of 


M. Legendre failed 


But M. Legendre has found in 


the problem. M, Legendre has, besides, 
been occupied with a more important 
question, though its applications be less 
common; this memoir is entitled: Ana- 
lyse des triangles tracés sur le Spheroide. 

The first astronomers, who measured 
the earth with any degree of accuracy, 
cousidered it asa sphere, of which the 
radius is of an immense magnitude, in 
comparison with the small intervals which 
they proposed io esuimaie, The longest 
side of the triangle which entered inte 
these operations did not exceed 60,000 
metres, and the diverence of a similar 
are to the right line jomng its extremi- 
ties was scarcely two cecinetres, or one 
three hundred millionth part. Tt was bee 
heved then with some ccason, that we 
might consider as rigit lines the tri- 
angles of which the curve was so little 
evident, 

In the latter operations, when the ob- 
ject was to determine more exactly the 
difference between our globe, and a per- 
fect sphere, they carried their attention 
much farther. The triangles formed on 
the surtace of the earth were considered 
as very small portions of a sphere which, 
throughout the extent of each triangle, was 
sensibly confounded with the spheroid, 
Does this supposition, which is more ac- 
curate than the former, admit of all the 
precision that might he expected; and 
since it is a spheroid which is to be mea- 
sured, wherefore have not the triangles 
been estimated as if they were spheroidi- 
cal? This question, says M, Ueiambre, 
is so natural, that it must have presented 
itself at once to the astronomers employed 
in this operation, and to the numerous he 
terati, throughout Europe, who examin- 
ed and judged respecting the ment of 
their labours. In the first meeting of the 
commission, a learned foreigner, \!. 
Jralles, remarked that the bases of — 

un 
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lun and Perpignan, could not be simply 
considered as arcs which were entirely in 
the same plane, but as curves with a dou- 
ble curvature, The same remark had 
been made by Clairant more than fifty 
ears ago, but it was always believed, 
that the effect of the double curve could 
only become sensible, when the intervals 
were much greater than those given by 
direct measurement, and it was hence 
concl ided, that the consideration of the 
spheroid would only render more intricate, 
calculations already too complicated, 
without being of the smallest utility. In 
fact, the spheroid is not much less differ- 
ent from the sphere, than the sphere it- 
self is froma plane. Now the sphericity 
of triangles only introduces into the cal- 
culation erms of the second order for the 
angles, and of the third order for the sides. 
Tt was therefore natural to suppose that 
the teoms dependant on the spheroid, 
dhonld te of a bivher order, and till more 
insensible hy thor extreme miuwnuteness, 
But thoucn no perou had yet written on 
this subject, we ought not to conclude 
that they bave remamed contented with 
vague considerations, and a simple pro- 
babiiity. This point is discussed in the 
arty kk Calcul ile 1 ii nole S, iD the second 
volume of the Meridicnne, now in the 
press; we trast it wall be there found de- 
monstrate d,by srnpleand elementary coOn- 
siderations, that the difference between 
spherical and spherodical angles is not 
gig of a second im tic largest of our trian- 
gies, and that the double curve scarcely 
changes one centimetre in the length of 
the greatest of our sides, ‘hese re sults, 
we are informed by the reporter, were 
= viously confirmed by M. Legendre in 
us le arned anaivers, ‘To these geometri- 
cal considerations re specting the fioure of 
the earth, we should next proceed, says 
M. Delambre, to give some account of 
the geographical researches. that have 
been recently mare, respecting the 
mense plain im the interior of Africa 
M. Lacepede; and those on 


im- 
by 
Persia, and 
the communication of the Black oon tn 
M. Olivier; but as these wi he Pe 
areal, “wah ule \y belong to the phy sical 
ee, have already been aualyzed by M 
( uvier,® we shall pre ceed to consider the 
Memoir of M.Raymond on the Measure. 
ment of Mountains by Means of the Ba- 
rometer, “ 
In ou pee 
that there wes poarcely vf of anger 
between the co-elicientia ha ee 
ES Ol MM, Laplace in 
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his calculation of the height of mountains 
by the barometer, and that which M. 
Raymond deduced from numerous ol, 
servations of this kind, which he made ip 
the Pyrennees. Some recent experiments 
have enurely done away a_ difference, 
which could ouly proceed frora the unce:. 
tainty either of the barometrical obserys. 
tions, or of the former experiments onthe 
weight of the air and mercury, which M,, 
Laplace had assumed im his calculation, 
M. Biot has lately repeated these expe. 
riments with such minute attention to all 
the particulars, that he finds the co-eili- 
cient ought to be diminished, nearly 4, 
so that the agreement between the two 
methods is complete. On the one hand, 
we behold, continues ‘the reporter, the 
geometrician relying on facts observed in 
the cabinet, and deducing from thein a 
formula for measuring the height of 
mountains; and on the other, an obser- 
ver takine for a basis the known height 
of a mountain, and the elect it produces 
on the elevation of the mercury m the 
barometer, aud inferring from it the rela 
tive weicht of the mercury and the au, 
and finding the sane quantity which had 
served for the foundation of the calcula- 
tions of the ccometrician. These cofe- 
parisons which are daily multiplied, mi the 
application of the analysis; these ident 
cal results, obtaimed trom such contrary 
processes, and drawn from such diferent 
phenomens, afford proofs to which te 
most obstinate and sceptical must yieid 
their assent. 

This important result is not, however, 
the only merit of this memoir of M. Ray- 
mond. Init, we are informed, will be 
found, the means of distinguishing the 
circumstances, which are favourable, of 
unfavourable, to these kind of observae 
tions. The author arranges them under 
three diflerent heads. The influence ot 
time, of stations, and of metcors. \ ith 
respect to the first of these, the heignts 
taken in the morning and evening are a 
Ways too staal ; from whence follows, 
that they should be made towards the 
middle ot the dav, a condition which is 
easily fulfilled, The influence of stations, 
is equally real, but not so easily remedied. 
In all cases, however, the portable ba 
rometer, and the harometer of compart 
son ought to be observed in statiolity 
where the local circumstances are the 
same. Great distance does not always 
prove an obstacle; fur example, M. Ray- 
mond has remarked, that his observatious 
in the Pyrennees, compared with those 
made by 3, Bouvard in the Imperial Oh- 
servatory 
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servatory, afford nearly similar results, 
while the same observations of M. Bbou- 
yards compared with those ot M. Ray- 
yond, made at Marli-la-ville, mdicate 
fom one day to anutaer dilerences from 
fon ten to eleven metres mm the relative 
hejiwht of the two stations ; ‘tron which 
we may conclude, that the use of the ba- 
rometer, lor measuring heights at a short 
distance, 18 not sO certain as when the 
tro stations are at a greater distance 
fom een other. ‘The miluence of me- 
reoys wimays tend to dimimsh the appa- 
reat height, and observations made dur- 
ing Astorm are never to be depended on. 
From all these considerations, 1 fuilows, 
that, in order to obtaia the exact height 
of a mountain, it is not suificient to take 
judiverently a medium between observa- 
tions made at diiterent mes and in dif- 
firent seasous, as such a proceeding 
would evidently expose us to error. 

We shall not at present atlempt to 
give any account, proceeds M, Delambre, 
of the large and extensive work which 
Messrs. Biot and Arago have nearly 
brought to a conclusion, since M. Biot 
has himselfread an extract trom it during 
the present sitting. There was also 
read during the same sitting, a Memoir 
by Count Rumford, On the Adhesion of 
the Molecules of Water. But the re- 
porter only notices the principal results 
of the experiments made by ns learned 
philanthropist upon the dispersion of the 
light of lamps, by means of screens and 


ts 


lobes of ground gluss. 

The facility with which we distin- 
gush objects, does not depend solely 
on the intensity of the light, by winch 
they ure viewed, but likewise upon the 
shades; if they are simple and weil de- 
hued, the Vision ‘is distinct ; but, on the 
coutrary, i the light arrive from several 
cides at once, there will be several 
shades which confound and enfeeble the 
leit, so that wesee indistinctly, however 
great may be its brillianev. A proper 
uistribution of light is therefore not only 
Wuportant in pout of ecoucmy, but also 
lur the preservation of the eyes. 

fhe direct rays of a lamp from a dou- 
le Current of air fatigues the eye; and 
Count Rumford proposes, with a view of 
reinedying this inconvenience, the adop- 
tion of different kinds of screens, and the 
employment of ground glass globes. 


What renders the use of these globes less 
Common is the prevalent opinion that, 
Ni this way, a great portion of the light is 
fost. No person bas hitherto, M. Dee 
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lambre observes, at least in France, en- 
deavoured to remove this prejudice. 
Count Rumtord, however, demonstrates 
by an expermnent, sunple aad easy to be 
repeated, that the loss is absolutely tri- 
fing. ‘Phe surface of the ground glass 
being fuilof furrows aud asperities, pre- 
sents to the light numerous sinvoth 
planes ditlerently iaclined, which disperse 
the hight, render it milder, and distribute 
It in such a manner that it fails more 
uniformly on every part of the object 
we wish to enlighten. 

This advantage is not the only one 
derived trom tie employment of ground 
viass. According to Couat Rumtord, by 
ts substitution for polished giass in our 
windows, the ight would be more equally 
diitlised in all the apartments, trom the 
top to the bottom of the building. This 
would prove particularly useful in large 
cities, where the narrowness of the streets, 
and the height of the houses, prevent the 
light from entering, except in an oblique 
direction. 

The Memoir is concluded by the de- 
scription of a lamp, which is se con- 
structed that we do not perceive any 
direct rays, while it sheds a mild and 
equal light over every part of a large 
hail, without leaving any of it in shade, 
though the reservoir containing the oil be 
circular, and the cylinders which disperse 
the light, be placed in the center, 

Wien treating of this invention, M. 
Delaimbre justly observes, that what ren- 
ders all the researches of Count Rumioyd 
particularly valuable, independently of 
the accuracy of his experiments, and the 

yrofound knowledge which he displays, ts, 
that his labours are directed towards ob- 
jecis of public udlity. Weshould givea 
very imperiect idea of the labours of this 
class, continues the reporter, were we to 
omit noticing those works which have 
bei produced by the diferent members 
in tie cuurse of the present year. Some 
of cur sittings, he continues, are dedi» 
cated to receiving the memoirs of those 
learned men, who have not yet been re- 
ceived as members of the Institute, and 
anong whom we contemplate with sae 
tis.action many, who wili one day add to 
its celebrity, aud extend the boundaries 
ofscience. ‘The reports of the commis 
sioners appointed to examine their works, 
or the inventions respecting which the 
governinent have required the opinion of 
the class, are themselves frequently very 
important memoirs, in which are displayed 
equal impartiality and erudition, in dise 
cussing 
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cussine the theories, or inventions, and 
ascertaining what really belongs to the 
author, and what bas been borrowed trom 
the learned of other countries who have 
been previously engaged in siuilar Mves- 
tigations. | 

‘The limits prescribed to this sketch 
permit us merely tu mention the reports 
ov the particular solutions of differential 
equations, presented by M, Porssou ; on 
the new demonstration of the principle 
of virtual motion, bv M. Ampere; vpon a 
new method of raising water to a great 
height, by M. Baadet, engmeer to his 
Majesty the King of Bavaria; on the 
experiments which M. Peron, a corre- 
sponding member, has made respecting 


the comparative physical strength. of 


savages and Europeans, and from which 
he draws the surprising result that there 
is NO Comparison im this respect between 
civilized and savage man, and that the 
advantage is altogether in favour of the 
former. 

Among the inventions approved by the 
class, are a spinning-wheel by M. Bel- 
lemére, by which the labour performed 
my a given time, on an ordinary wheel, 
may be doubled; a loom for brocades 
and ornamental stus, which from the 
simplicuy of its mechanism has been 
deemed proper for a model, and the in- 
ventor has received a suitable reward 
from the government; a stucking-frame, 
of which the advantages are pointed out 
with so much perspicuity and distinct- 
Ness, that the class bas ordered the re- 
port of the commission to be printed, in 
order to serve as al story of the art > and 
m fine, another stocking-frame by M. 
Pay reau Bouillon, who bas reduced all 
the labour to the aimple balancing of two 
levers; this loom may be wrought by a 
very tecble man, or even by one who has 


Only the use of a single arm. Amone 
the nimerous inventions, M, Delambre 


informs us, he has o1 ly evumerated those 


which have a direct application to the 
common arts and purposes of life. 

Since its last public sitting, the class 
has printed the tirst volume of the Mes 
MHoirs pre sented to it by learned iorelwn.- 
ers; and the SI\th volume ot their ont 
Memoirs. ‘The succeeding volumes will 
we are informed, pear everv six months 
reckonmg from the first of July last. 


The v Have also publishe d the tirst vol 
ot la M:, rid 
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ume 
ienne de Dunkergue, base du 
= 
deconal, This work 
€ proots and the me- 


u which have fixed the 
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will contam all ud 
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two fundamental units of the Metrical 
system, the metre and kilogramme, 

Several members have produced ney 
works, or new editions of works, already 
known, in which will be found mam 
important additions. Thus M. Legendre 
has published a sixth edition of his Gey. 
metry, and M. Lacroix a second editioy 
of his Elementary Treatise on the Dif. 
ferential and Luteyral Calculus. 

Astronomers are now in possession of 
Tables of the Sun, in which, for the fre 
time, the attraction of all the planets are 
taken into account. 

In short, M. Lagrange has prepared « 
complete edition of his Calcul de Fone- 
tions, a truly classical work, respecting 
which it would be bere superfluous to 
speak to the mathematician to whom it 
must be perfectly familiar, and of which 
it would .be impossible to convey, na 
few words, an adequate idea to those 
who are unacquainted with the subject. 
Similar reasons, we are informed, by 
M. Delambre, wduced him merely 
to notice the Supplement, published by 
M. Laplace, to his Mécanique ceceste, and 
in which he gives a complete theory of 
capillary attraction, For the first ume 
we see these phenomena, apparently so 
contrary, reduced to the same law; the 
ascension and depression between two 
planes explained by the same analysis, 
which accounts for the analogeus pheno 
mena observed in tubes; the numerous 
results of this theory are perfectly iden- 
tical with those of the earliest and most 
accurate observations, as well as with 
those of Messrs. Hatiy and Tremery, 
recently made for the express purpose 
of submitting this new theory to the most 
rigorous proof, 

it would be an error to suppose, cone 
cludes M. Delambre, that these intricate 
researches had no other object, but that 
of overcoming a diiticulty. Throughout 
ali nature, as well as in physical science, 
zn universal dependence prevails; there 
is no phenomenon, which on being pro 
perly understood, does not throw light on 
some other, Thus for example, the the 
ory in question has already determined & 
very important point in meteorology. 
A variety uf opinions formerly prevailed, 
respecting the mode of estimating the 
height of the mercury in the barometer. 
While some reckoned from the base, 
others calculated from the summit of the, 
convexity. This last method 1s much 
more accurate, though it still gives less 
heights than those wich result trem the 
pressure 
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ressure of the atmosphere, @ difference 
which is produced by capillary action, 
The author pomts out two methods of 
correcting this inaccuracy. lhe one 1s 
analytical, and the other, which will 
doubtless be preferred by the greater 
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number of observers, requires only an 
easy experiment, and a very simple cal- 
culation. By both of these methods, 
results more readily comparable may be 
obtained. 
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uM, WILLIAM SPEERS’ (DUBLIN,) for a 
new Method of Purifying Fish Oil, 
und of applying the Refuse to use ful 
Purposes. . isi 

FEMIE object of this invention is the 

refining not only, of fish-oil, but of 
the oils obtained from all aminal sub- 
stances, and also from expressed vege- 
tables. The mode of performing this is 
by mixing the oil with an infusion of 
tannin. 
tanninof oak-bark, but he says any tannin 
whether natural from oak or other barks, 
or artificial, such as those described by 

Mr. Hatchett, in the Philosophical 

Transactions will answer the purpose. 

The mode’ which he preters is the 

fullowing: take equal quantities of oil 

aud soft water; in the water iniuse and 
agitate for a duy or two about one-tenth 
part of its weight of tannin ; it is then to 
be drawn off fine, and the oil and water 
to be mixed avd boiled tor some time, 
aud then set by to cool. The tannin will, 
by means of chemical atiraction, unite 
with the gelatine er mucilage, and being 
heavier than oil will sink below it; but 
being lighter than water, it will swim 
above it; in other words, this refuse mat- 
ter will be found betweea the oil and 
the water. The oil is first to be drawn off 
aud then the refuse matter may be ob- 
tamed. This inatter the patentée re- 
commends to be applied to the formation 
vi cements and stucco; or to the compo- 


sition of paints and varnishes; or to the 


c Mnposition of an excellent blacking for 
seather, which will by that means be 
ade water-proof, 
a 
MR. JOHN PROssER’s (HOLBORN,) Sor 
carwus 1 mprovements upon Smoke Jacks. 
These hoprovements upon sinoke 
Or air-jacks, are as fullow; that is 
tosay: ‘The tirstimprovement consists in 
making the box, ease or body of the sin- 
gle smoke or air-jack, to extend to 
_ whole length from or near the centre 
— inside of the chimney to the out- 
ae or breast thereof, and inclosing the 
épindle, and terminating at or near the 
Slosiury Mac. No. 161. 
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EE 
.chain-whceel, 


Mr. Speers recommends the’ 


The second improvement 
consists in raising the said spindle and 
chain wheel, in a slanting direction, 
above the centre of the worm; by which 
the oil flows above the top carriage of 
the worm, without the assistance of pipes 
or tubes, the box, case, or body, being one 
entire piece, except the top, which is 
screwed or fastened on to remove at 
pleasure, continued from or near the 
centre of the flue to the outside of the 
breast of the chimney, by which the oil 
put in the box, case, or body near the 
chain-wheel runs round, and incloses ihe 
whole work. The third improvement 
consists in making the chain-wheel of 
brass or iron, instead of wood, and of 
placing in the groove or space in which 
the chain runs, tags and holes, thereby 
effectually preventing the chain or chains 
from slipping. We have in the figures 
represcntations of the several parts, of 
which the improved box is called the 
compound and skeleton air-jack, because 
it contains various wheels, pinions, or 
cranks, conuected with the first worm- 
wheel, or the axle thereof, and continued 
any length asthe situation of the chimney, 
flue, or place in which it is intended to 
be fixed, may require. It is called ske~ 
leton, because the body may be made 
nearly as. sifall as two inches wide, by 
from four to eight or twelve inches deep, 
and itis called an air-jack, because, like 
the others, the air is more the first 
moving power than the smoke. The fly 
may be made to any size according to 
the flue. The advantages of this form of 
the box are great, and are as follow: 
Suppose the jack is fixed in a very small 
flue, or in the funnel of a ship’s stove, 
then, in the usual way, the body of the 
old jack almost fills up the flue or funnel 
crossing it, being from nine to twelve 


-inches wide in the box, and thereby 


preventing the fly from being easily takea 
up and down,-and greatly checkmg the 
dratt, whereas in this it is the reverse; 
the box, case or body, being made as 
narrow as two inches, a triile more oP 
less, and continued on from or near the 
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178 New Patents lately enrolled. 


centre of the flue, through the breast of 
the chimney to the outside in any direc- 
tion, ether on the right or left side, or in 
the centre ot the fire-place, as the situa- 
tion of the chimney may require, and of 
any depth trom four to twelve inches, 
according as the diameter of the wheels 
may require; and of any length, accord- 
ing to the optional number otf wheels. 
The advantages will farther appear in a 
doubie jack, which comes out in the 
centre of the breast of the chimney, and 
extends to the right and left hand ; asim 
the vid way three bevil gear wheels are 
required, but in this way one wheel only 
is tixed in the middle of the spindle, 
which runs to the right and left, and 
working im and with those in the narrow 
box, and will answer the end of the three 
bevil gear wheels, placed in the old way ; 
aod to each end of which may be added 
a chaim-wheel. The boxes, cases, or 
bodies, are supplied with plate covers, 
and screwed down or fastened to the 
boxes, cases, or bodies, by means of 
screws, screwed into the edge of the 
boxes, cases or bodies, or other like fuas- 
tewing, and each cover has a small hinge 
ator near the chain-whecls on, the out- 
side of the breast of the chimney, by 
which means oil, or any substitute for 
vil, may be introduced, as occasion may 
require, without ascending the chimney. 
The boxes, cases, bodies or covers, are 
made of cast iron, or any other metal, 
bemy first made in wood, wider at the 
top than the bottom, in order to give 
ease to the founder in moulding. Where 
and when cast-irou ones cannot be pro- 
cured, then make them of sheet run, or 
copper, or other proper metal, 
~~ 
BR. CHARTFS RANDOM DE BERENGER'S 
(UART-STRFET, RLOOMSBURY,) fur a 
certain Animal Substance, and Method 
of preparing and wenutacturine the 
same. whereby the saud Substance bec MNES 
appli ahle asa Subs itute for Ho) seand 
other Huir, now used for the stuffing 
of Cushions, Matiresses, Car; iawes. 
Sofas, Chairs, &c. les 
The said article or substitote for horse- 
hair is manufactured of the hair or coat 
of hogs (not of the bristes or mane of the 
hog, but on the hair of its bod 
Jong Lak of larce hogs Is the best for the 
purpose, but even that of piys mav be 
made use of. After killing the hog, the 
hair isto be scraped off as at present it 
ws, theu washed and cleansed 
mito inne water, where it 
froin one to two d 


y ingeneral); 


,» and thrown 
t may remain 
ays. Though the im- 
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merging in lime water is not absolute 
necessary, it is nevertheless desirah 
as thereby every fleshy substance is de. 
stroyed, and putrefaction completely 
prevented. It is then washed in cold 
water, and twisted into a cord of abou 
the thickness of a goose quill, which cord 
is forced into a tin, glass, or other tube, 
while it is twisted ; the tube to be about 
three quarters of an inch in diameter, 
and from fifteen to thirty, or more inches 
in length, though the length is immaterial, 
This cord will readily coil itself round in 
the inside, and a stick should occasionally 
be introduced to force it quite tight, 
When full, these tubes must be corked 
up close at both ends; and when a sul- 
ficient number of tubes are filled, they 
are to be placed in a copper of boiling 
water, where they should continue for 
two hours, the water boiling the while, 
The hair is then taken out of the tubes, 
and left to cool in solid pieces; these are 
afterwards unpicked, when the hair will 
be quite curly. It is then loosely thrown 
into large earthen pans, with fine dr 


sand at the bottom, and a layer of dry 


sand is sifted on every layer of hau, till 
the pans are filled; they are then tied 
over with brown paper, and put into a 
hot oven, where they may so remain for 
three or four hours. The heat must 
not be sufticient to burn the brown 
paper, but nearly so. After the sand 1s 
quite cold, it is passed through a sieve, 
and the hair will be found fit for use, 
having obtained a good curl and fine 
elastic power, being also perfectly clean 
and incapable of engendering any vel 
min. 

N.B. Asmall wheel, or other machine, 
commonly used for twisting, may also be 
used for twisting the hair together, to put 't 
into tubes; either in this case, or when twisted 
with the fingers, the curds so twisted need 


not be long. ‘The hair should be damp t be 
twisted. 


EE 
MR. ANTHONY FRANCIS BERTE’S: (37 
DUBSTAN in the west,) for @ Machine 
for casting Tupes, Letters, and Orva- 
ments, usually made use of im Printing, 
This invention is thus described by the 
patentee :—I construct a vessel of jron, OT 
other fit material fur containing type 
iuetal in the fused state, and keeping It 
at the proper heat for casting 5 and 4 
make in the side or sides of the swe 
vessel, one or more apertures, out ot 
which the fluid type metal 1s suffered (0 
flow at the tine ‘of casting. The — 
tion ot casting is perfurmed by apply 
a mou 



































I, 

ely a mould for casting letters or types, 
ble, either singly or more than one at the 
de. sane time, or other articles for printers’ 
tely use, untY ONE of the said apertures, which 
ld ut that instant, by ineans Of a lock or 
Out valve, or any other well-known similar 
ord contrivance, is Opened, in consequence 
be, of which the metal suddenly tlows into 
~ the mould, and applies itself to the 
er, matrix or matrices, with a force which is 
Nea greater or less, according to the height ot 
al jhe level surface of the type metal, in the 
in vessel first befure-mentioned, or accord- 
lly ing to the magnitude of such additional 
i pressure as may be applied. And though 
cd the said aperture or apertures may be 
i made on any side of the vessel, yet I 
Y ive the preterence to a surface or face, 
8 which shalt be nearly horizontal, so that 
<4 the fluid metal shall spout upwards into 
- the mould, and I prefer, as the most sim- 
‘) le and easy method, that each aperture 
. shall be kept closed by a plate of metal 
! lying upon the said horizontal surface, 
‘ and well fitted thereto: and that I make 


y and fashion the lower part of my mould 
y flat and true, in order that the same may 
| BF be applied in like manner, and slided 
| along upon the horizontal surface, to 
receive its charge of metal ; after which, 
the mould being again drawn back, the 
plate of metal, by means of a weight or 
) spring, or other well-known agent suit- 
| able to the purpose, is made to follow the 
: mould and close the aperture, by resum- 
) Ing its first situation; and, in order that 

the said motions and etfects utay be per- 

turmed and produced without any par- 

ticular skill or attention in the workman, 

Tmake and apply guides, sliders, stops, 
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or pins, for confining, directing, and li- 
miting the said motions, as will be suth- 
ciently obvious and intelligible to artists 
employed in works of this nature, And 
moreover, in order that the fluid metal 
may rise with sutiicient furce into the 
mould, I make my vessel of such a figure 
that the quantity of type-metal ine 
tended to he contained therein at any 
one time shall have its upper surtace 
sutticiently high above the level of the 
aperture or apertures, befure-mentioned ; 
and I form my vessel of the figure of a 


box or closed receptacle, having a pipe 
or tube rising out of the same, so that 
the pressure aifurded by the statical ac- 
tion of the metal in the said pipe or tube, 
shall produce the.desired effect at the 
aperture or place of casting; or other- 
wise, I produce or increase the said pres 
sure, by the statical action of water, or 
any other fluid which may be used by 
the well-known means, to compress a 
body of air against the surface of the 
type metal, for the purposes aforesaid: 
and the said machines, consisting of 
vessels so fitted up together with the 
moulds and other parts respectively, as 
beture described, may be used by one or 
more workmen to cast ditferent letters 
and sorts at the same time, from the 
same mass of metal; but in case different 
metallic mixtures should be required to 
be used, or in case local circumstances 
should render it needful that the work- 
men should be considerably distant from 
each other, recourse must: be had toa 
number of distinct and separate machines 
of my said invention, 
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‘hut can be useful to the Public for Purposes of’ general Reference, it is requested, 
that Authors and Publishers will continue to communicate Notices of their Works 
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BIOGRAPHY. 
‘THE Lives of British Statesmen; by John 
Macdiarmid, Esq. with Plates. 4to. 
21. Ys. bound. ' 
Memoirs of the Life of the Great Condé, 
Written by his Serene Highness Louis Joseph 
Ye Bourbon, Prince De Condé, with notes. 
Translated by Fanny. Holcrott. 8vo. 9s. 
bound, j , 
DRAMA. 
The Fortress, a Mele Drama; by T. E. 


OUR, Ode Ze» 


EDUCATION. 

Questiones Grace, or Questions adapted 
for the Eron Greek Gramuar ; by the Rev. 
John Simpson. 1s. 6d. 

An Introduction to the Study of English 
Grammar; by Roger Kitson. Zs. bound. 

An Appeal ‘or Justice in the Cause of Ten 
Thousand Poor Children, and for the Henour 
of the Holy Scriptures ; being a Reply to the 
Visitation Charge of Charles Daubeny Arch- 
deacon, of Sarum. Third edition, with ad- 
ditions ; by Joseph Lancaster, 2s. 

FINE 
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FINE ARTS. 

A Series of Engravings to illustrate Dante, 
engraved by Piroli of Rome, from Composi- 
tions in the Possession of Thomas Hope, Esq. 
by John Flaxman. folio, 41. 4s. boards. 


HISTORY. 

An Abridgement of the Roman History, 
from the Foundation of the City of Rome, to 
the Dissolution of the Westurn Empire, writ- 
ten on a Plan calculated to assist the Memory; 
by Sophia Zeigenhist. 2 vols, 12mo 6s. 

The Companion to the Lakes in Lanca- 
shire, Westmoreland, and Cumberland; by 
Thomas Sanderson, 4s. bound. 

The State of France, during the years 
1802-S-4-5, and 6; containing Particulars of 
the treatment of the English Cuptives,and Ob- 
servations on the Government, Finances, 
Population, Religion, Agriculture, and in- 
ternal Commerce of that Country, with An- 
ecdutes illustrative of the Character of the 
Chief of the French Government ; by W. T. 
Williams, Esq. 2 vols. 8vo. 10s, 6d. bound. 

LEXICOGRAPHY. 

A Dictionary of the Ancient Language of 
Scotland, with the Etymons; containing the 
Cognuate Words in the different Languages ; 
by Robert Allan, Surgeon. No. I. 4to. 
2s. 6d. 

LAW. 

Minutes of a Court Martial, holden on 
board his Majesty’s Ship Gladiator, in Ports- 
mouth Harbour, on Monday the 20th of 
July, 1807, and the following Days, for the 
drial of Captain Laroche, with an Appendix, 
&c. &e. Ss Gd. 

P A correct Abstract of the several Training 
cts. Od 


An Abstract of the Militia and Volunteer 
Acts. 6d. 


MEDICINE. 


Observations on the Preparation, Utility, 


and Asministration of the Digitalis Purpurea, 


or Foxglove, in Dropsy of the Cinest, Con- 
sumption, Hemorrhage, Scarlet Fever, and 

. i ke ee 
Measles, &e. &c. by William Hamilton, 
os. boards. 


MISCITLLANEOUS, 


An Exposition of the Circumstances which 
Rave rise to the Election of Sir Francis Bur- 
cett, for Westminster, and of the principles 
which governed the Commities who con- 


ducted that Election; by order of the Com- 
mittee. ts. Gd. 


Ancient Indian Literature, illustrative of 
the Researches of the Asiatic Society, in- 
stituted in Benegal, January 15, 1804. Sen 
@rigina!l Manuscripts. 10s. 6d boards, 

Letters on Capital Punishments, addressed 
to the English Judges ; by Beceuria Anzlicus 
Bve. “s. Gd. F : 

A Reply to the Essay on Population, b 
the Rey. T. R. Malthus, ina Series of And 
ters. To which are added Extracts from the 
Essay, with Notes, 8yo, 8s. bound. 
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Female Art, or, True and False; 
Pile. 8vo. 3s. 6d. i by An 
The Bonne Bouche of Epicurean Raséality 
dedicated to the worst Man in his Majesty’ 
Dominions. To which will be added , 
Postscript, containing a Corrosive Styptic to 
the Poisonous Effects of a Pamphlet, ag. 
nounced for publication, entitled, «Th. 
Agent and his Natural Son.” 3s. 6d. 

The Case of John Mason, Esq. Barrister 
at Law, who was confined as a State Prisoner 
in Kilmainham, for two years; contoinin 
Addresses and Letters to the Earl of Hard. 
wicke, the Duke of Bedford, &c¢ &c. and Let. 
ters from the above Personages, miost respect. 
fully submitted to the Consideratien of the 
Commons in Parliament assembled. 
4s. sewed. - 

The Agent and his Natural Son, a mew and 
true Story, with important Strictures on the 
Commander in Chief, relative to his Duties 
and his Confidents. 5s. 

Heath and Stodart’s Shakespeare, illustra. 
ted with numerous highly finished Plates, in 
6 vols. 4to. 15). 15s. 

Camden’s Britannia, 4 vols. folio. 161, 16. 
by Richard Gough, &c. 


8r0, 


NOVELS. 


The Fatal Revenge, or the Family of Mon- 
torio, a Romance; by Dennis Jasper Murphy. 
3 vols. 21s. boards. 

Family Annals, or Worldly Wisdom; by 
Mrs. Hunter. 3 vols. 25s. 

Gil Blas De Santillane, a Novel; by A. 
R. Le Sage, newly translated from the last 
Paris edition, by Martin Smart, and illustra- 
ted by one hundred Engravings, from Designs 
by French and Spanish Artists. 4 vols. post 
Svo. 2 guineas, boards. Royal 18mo. 28s. 
bound 

Julien, or my-Father’s House, altered from 
the French of Ducray Dumenil; by Mrs. 
Meeke. 4 vols. il. sewed. 

Philip Stanley; by C. B. Browne 2 vols. 75. 

Erestina, a Tale, from the French; by 
Francis Lathom Edar. 3s. 

A Peep at our Ancestors; by Henrietta 
Rouviere. 4 vols. 18s. ; 

Corinna, or Italie; translated from the 
French of Madam De Stael Holstein 
3 vols. il. 

Contessions of Constantia, a Tale. 3 vols. 
13s. 6d. bound. 


Three Germans, 3 Romance. 4 vols. il. 
bound. 


NATURAL HISTORY- 


Transactions of the Entomological Society 
of London. Part L. with Plates, 5s. _ 

A History of the Fuci; by Daw son Turners 
with six coloured Engravings, Vol. I. 7s. Od. 
to be continued monthly. 


POLITICS. = 
An Address to the British Nation, exhibi- 


. < 1 ce: 
ting the sule means of preserving the aay 208 
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gence and Liberties of the British Empire, 
and of rescuing those of Europe from the Ty- 
manny uo! the French Government, dedicated 
to Lord Grenville 5 by A. Walker, Esq. 8vo. 
Ss. | und. . 
: Bell’s Parliamentary Debates, and Biograe 
hical Sketches of Senatorial caging To 
ntinued, No. I. &c. Ys. each. ; 
Me A Political Account of the Island of Tri- 
nidad, frem its Conquest by Sir Ralph Aber- 
crombie, in the year 1797, to the present 
time, in a Letter te the Duke of Portland. 
8vo. 5s. boards. ‘ 

A Chronological Register of both Houses 
of Paruament, from the Union in 1708, to 
the Third Parliament ot the United Kingdom 
ot Great Britain and Ireland, in 18075 by 
Robert Beatsoa. 3 vols. Svo. Sis. 6d, 
bound. é 

Proceedings ata General Meeting of the 
Catholics, held at the Exhibition Room, 
William Street, Dublin, on Saturday, April 
18,1807. Ys. 

A Certain Way to save our Country, and 
mike us a more happy and flourishing Peo- 
ple than at any former period of our History. 
1s. 

Two Letters on the Subject of the Catho- 
lics, to my Brother, who lives in the Coun- 
try. 1s 6d. , 

Remarks on the Dangers which threaten 
the Estavlished Religion, and.on the Means 
of averting them, in a Letter to the Right 
Honourable Spencer Perceval; by Edward 
Pearson. 3s. 

An Address to the Roman Catholics of 
Great Britain and Ireland, occasioned by the 
present awful Appearance of Public Affairs ; 
by the Rev. W. Cockburn. 1s, 


POETRY. 


Contemplations, a Poem, with Tales and 
other Poetical Compositions; by John Pen- 
warne, 8vo. 6s. bound. 

Poems, written at Lancaster; by John 
Hodgson. 8vo. 5s. bound. 

The Sweets of Solitude, and other Poems 5 
by Thomas Burnet. 8vo. 3s. 6d. bound. 

Critical Opinions and Complimentary 
Verses, on the Poems of H. Downman, M.D. 
particularly on those addressed to Thespia ; 
edited by a Friend. To the above are added 

erses, occasioned by the Death of Lieutenant 
General Simcue, and of the Rev. Archdeacon 
Moore. 2s. 

Luctus Nelsoniani ; or, Poems in the Latin 
and English Languages, written on the Death 
at Lord Nelson, tor the Turtonian Gold and 
Siver Prize Medals. Royal to. 11, bound. 
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; _ ‘TRAVELS. rode 

The British Tourist ; or Traveller’s Com- 
panion, through England, Wales, Scotland, 
and Ireland, including accurate Descriptions 
of every Part of the United Kingdom: and 
comprehending the most celebrated Medera 
Tours through every Part of the British 
Islands, particularly those of Pennant, Twiss, 
Wyndham, Johnson, Hutchinson, Bray, Sul- 
livan, Young, Shaw, Newte, Hassell, Moe 
ritz, Robertson, Skrine, Grant, Holmes, 
St. Fond, Barber, Bingley, Carr, &c. With 
several recent Tours, communicated to the 
Editor by intelligent iriends, illustrated with 
Maps; by William Mavor, L.L.D. 6 vols. 
royal 18mo. ih 11s. 6d. boards. 

A Journey from Madras, through the Coun- 
tries of the Mysore, Ca ara, and Malabar; 
performed under the orders of Marquis Wel- 
lesley, Governor General of India, for the 
express Purpose of investigating the State of 
Agriculture, Arts, and Commerce; the Ree 
ligion, Manners, &c &c. &c. in the Domie 
niens of the Rajah of Mysore, and the Coun- 
tries acquired by the Honourable East India 
Company, in the late and ormer Wars, from 
Tippoo Sultaun; by Francis Buchanan. 
3 vols. fto. 6l. 6s. boards. Fine, 91. 9s. bound. 

TOPOGRAPHY. 

The Origin and Description of Bognor, and 
an Account of some adjacent Villages, &e. 
&c. with a View; by J. B Davis. 5s. boards. 

An Historical and Descriptive Acceunt of 
the Town of Lancaster, with Plates. 55. Bv0e 
bound. 

THEOLOGY. 

Sermons, on different Subjects; by the 
Rev. Jolin Howlett. 3 vols. 8vo. 9s. boards. 

A Sermon, on the Translation of the Scripe 
tures, into the Oriental Languages, preached 
be‘ore the University of Cambridge, May 10, 

1807 ; by the Rev. Francis Wrangham, 3s 6d. 

A Sermon, delivered before tne general 
Baptist Assembly, at their general Meeting 
in London, May 19, 1807 ; by A. Bennett. 1s. 

Lectures on the last four Books of the 
Pentateuch, designed to shew the Divine 


Origin of the Jewish Religion, chiefly from 


internal Evidence. In ‘Three Parts, delivered 
in the Chapel of Trinity College, Dublin, at 
the Lecture established by the Provost, and 
senior Fellows, under the Will of Mrs. Anne 
Doncilan; by the Kev. Richard Graves. 
2 vols. 8vo. iGs. boards. 

A Charge, delivered to the Clergy of the 
Diocese of Gloucester, at the Annual Visi 
tation of that Divcese, in the year 1807; by 
George Isaac Huntingford, Bishop of Gloue 
cester. Svo. Is. 


REVIEW 
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REVIEW OF NEW MUSICAL PUBLICA TIONs, 


a 


Maltere Mebdics, +r National Airs and Dances, 
newer before published; to which are adaed 
basses for the Harp or Piano-Forte. Dedi- 
cated 10 Miss Willan, by Edward Sones, 
Harp-master and Bard to bis Royal Highness 
the Prince of Wales. 7s. 6d. 

FEO these Maltese melodies, which are 

usually performed by the Maltese 
musicians at their carmval, and other 
festivals, Mr. Janes has added a few 
characteristic Italian airs and songs, as 
also a selection of Norweyian tunes, the 
whole of which form a neat pocket vo- 
lune. Many of the airs are of a cha- 
racter as distinct as they are pleasing; 
and the whole forms a collection so 
parely national, rare, and valuable, as to 
render the public indebted to Mr. Jones, 
for his taste in selecting, and industry in 
publishing, a work so much calculated to 
gratify ingenious and scientific curiosity. 


Numbers Eight and Nine of ** Recreation.” 
1s. 6d. each. 


These two numbers, the first of which 
contains the French air “J'ai vu Lise 
hier au soir,” keep pace, in poimt of ge- 
neral attractiun, with the former parts of 
the work. The movements are conceived 
with taste and worked with skill, and the 
eloquence of some passages is well re- 
ieved by the boldness and brilliancy of 
others. We believe the plan of this pub- 
lication will limit it to twelve numbers, 
Should the remaining three equal those 
which have already appeared, the whole 
will form a handsome volume of highly 
pleasing and useful plano-furte music. 


Hope. Selected from Essex’s Op. 8. Composed 


jor and Inscribed to the Ladies at Wincbester 
House, by T. Essex. 15. 64. 


The melody of this sone is remarkably 
Cary, and natural in its cast: . 


\ we, how- 
ever, Cannot profess ourselves satistied in 
every nistance, with the accent, At 
the words “Hope sets hin free,” in the 
third line of the second page, Mr, Essex 
has heen, we must be allowed to say nan 
nc cligent tn this particular. and thereby 
adiitted a considerable draw-back on 
the general merit of his Composition, 
A ane ey Dower tiunento, for tke Piano-forte 
~ ge and composed by 7. Mazaing bi, 


a . . . . 

Mr. Mazzinghi, in this Dive 
has atiorded the hearer suific 
’itlLout Violating 


ivertimento, 
ieut variety, 
that concurdauce, or 


connection of ideas, which should eve 
be preserved in regular and original com. 
position, and should not be. neglected 
even in the medley, The series of airsis 
formed with taste, and from well-selected 


parts results a graceful and engaging 
whole. 


6¢ Come Fockey, Seveet Fockey.” Sunz by Mn, 
Bland, at Vauxball Gardens. Composed by 
FJ. Hook, Esq. 15. 


A pleasant, light, country cast of air 
pervades this song, and gives it a charac. 
ter at once striking and attractive, 
The Scotch style is well preserved 
throughout, and though we hear passages 
that our great grandfathers were not unac- 
quainted with, yet by the novelty of their 
succession, 2 modern effect is produced, 
and the new assemblage tempts us to for 
get the age of the materials. 


‘6 Cupid refusing Love,” a Sonata for the Pian 
forte. Composed and dedicated to Lieutenayt 
Colonel Egerton, by Domenico Briscoli, Compour 
and Director of Music to the Louth Regiment, 


of the Royal College of Pieta de Torckini of 
Naples. 33s. | 


This sonata, a copy of which has 
reached us from the house of Goulding 
and Co. Dublin, comprizes a pleasing 
variety of movements. With the rondo, 
“ Love United,” we have been much gra- 
tified. The ideas are appropriate and 
connected, and the general effect be- 
speaks genius aided by judgment. 


‘¢ Ab! Within my Bosom Beating,” a favourite 
Song. The Words by Mrs. Robinson. The 
Muse by G. G. Ferrari, Esq. 1s. 6d. 


Mr. Ferrari has thrown much taste and 
interest into this little air. The passages, 
though not remarkably novel, are new 10 
their succession, and produce an alinost 
original effect. The expression 1s part 
cularly happy, and the easy graceful turn 
of the ideas will not fail to please every 
Cultivated ear. 


“© The Squeeze of the Hand,” sung qwith une 
bounded applause by Mrs. Bland, at Vaux- 
ball Gardens. Composed by F. Hook, Esq 
The Words by Mr. L. Button. 15. 


The melody of this ballad is free and 
playtul, and well expresses the sense ut 
the words. ‘The passages are accommd- 
dated to the general compass of the 
female voice, and are too familiar. 


their style not to be found easy of ac 
quisition 
. «s Love 
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ad Folly,” a Ballad. Composed by 
aati Seseph Major. 18. 6d. 


This ballad, which is accompanied 
with a part tor the piano-forte, 1s written 
with an ease and simplicit analagous to 
the style of the words, an does credit to 
Alr, Major’s judgment. Where little is 
sufficient much ought not to be done; 
and we listen to the few artless notes 
given to “ Love and Folly,” with a plea- 
cure which we cuuld not have derived 
from a more elaborate melody, 


Andante and Waltz, for the Piano-forte. Com- 
posed and dedicated to Miss G. Thetlusson, by 
T. Haigh. As. 


This is one of those little productions 
of the day, which not being destitute of 
fancy, attach the attention of the juve- 
nile practitioner, contribute to keep the 
finger in action, and promote the earlier 
stages of eaccution. 
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The Fawourite Air of ** Dewn in the Valicy.”* 
Arranged as a Rondo for the Piano-forte, and 
inscribed te Diss Tyrell, by F. W. Holden. 
1s. Gd. 


This pleasant and popular little air 
forms, as here presented to the public, 
an attractive and improving exercise for 
the Piano-forte. |The passages are dis- 
posed with partietlar convenience for the 
juvemle hand; and the execution is free; 
sinooth, and familiar. 

Mr. Jacobs has published his collec- 
tion of Hymns and Divine Songs, from 
the poetry of Dr. Watts, of the speedy 
appearance of which we spoke in our 
last number. We have ventured to an- 
ticipate its claims to public favour, and 
in our next shall give our comment on 
the gencral character and merit of the 
work, 





ae 
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The Use of all New Prints, and Communications of Articles of Intelligence, are requested, 


a 


Josiah Webb Esg. late Chief Secretary to the 
Government of Madras, and British Resident 
at the Court of Scindia, where be died Noveme 
ber 1804. Engraved by C. Knight, from 
4 Sketch by Hinkey, and published by C. 
Knight. 


IIE vignette to this print represents 

the monument executed by Mr. 
Flaxman, and erected to his memory at 
the expence, and by the order, of the go- 
Vernor and principal inhabitants of Ma- 
dras. The portrait is as large as life, 
and portraits of this size have not been 
generally eminently successful; which 
has often been owing to the artist having 
been accustomed to engraving heads on a 
swaller scale, and adhering-too much to 
his usual style. Mr. Knight having been 
accustomed to engravings of this size, is 
Upon more certain ground, and has here 
displayed his usual judgment and taste; 


lor it is a very tine print, and does credit 


tu the abilities of the artist. 


His Royal Highmess the Duke of York; Her 
Royal Highness the, Duchess of York, Paint- 


ed by Huet Villiers, engraved by L. Schiavo- 


hiltiy and published by Colnaghi and Co. 


_ This pair of prints are (with permis- 
ston) dedicated to their Majesties. They 


are sinall ovals, painted with taste, and 


engraved in chalk, with the utmost care 


and praiseworthy attention, 


A Portrait of General Lord Lake, engraved by 
by R. Cooper, from a Picture painted in Ins 
dia by Mr. Place. 


This print represents General Lake, 
and his son, Colonel Lake, in the battle 
of Laswari, atthe point of time when the 
General had his horse shot under him. 
A picture of an English general at so 
perilous a moment, would, trom that cir 
eumstance only, create an interest in the 
heart of every Briton; but this print has 
sone other claims to attention, and is 
well engraved in the chalk manner. 


Thomas Dibdin, Esq. W. Owen, R. A, pinxt, 
Engraved and published by Fobn Young, En- 
_graver to His Royal Higézess tie Prince of 

Wales, Charlotte street, Fitzroy-square. 

We often see a portrait, which is admi- 
rably painted, engraved in either a coarse 
and careless style, or finished in such a 
miniature mauner, that the spirit of the 
origiual has totally evaporated; and we 
see as frequently the time and talents 
of a good engraver wasted in copying 
from a vile original daubing, that was 
not worth the trouble of transferring to 
the copper. In the above, Mr. Young 
had before him a very good portrait; in 
his copy he has succeeded, and, by a ha 
py union of fideligy and spirit, prodiced a 
very fine print. 

dir. 
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Bir. Rac, of the Theatre Royal in the Hay- 
market, in the Character of Sir Edward Mor- 
timer, in the Irom Chest. De. Wilde del. 
Pui lib d vy T. P. Dawson, Bryages-street, 
Cow nt Gorden. 


In the delineation of this portrait, Mr. 
de Wilde has displayed his usual taste 
and ability; and the engraving, which is 
in chalk, makes an uncommonly charac- 
teristic and pleasing theatrical print. 


Mr. Buckier's Series of Cathedral Churches. A 
North West View of the Cathearal Church of 
Lichfield, drawen ana etched by F. Bucklers 
and engraved by R Reeve. | Published by F. 
Buckler, Berimonasey. 


This cathedral, which is one of the finest 
specimens of Gothic architecture in the 
kingdom, is drawn in the accurate and 
masterly style which bas distinguished 
the preceding part of this series; and the 
aqua-tint engraving has an impressive rich- 
ness of ellect that we scarcely ever saw 
equalled. [tis (with permission) dedi- 
gated to the Lord Bishop of the diocese. 
A South West Views of the Cath:dral Chureb of 

Norwith, arawn and etched by the same Arte 

ist, and engrawed by F.C. ard G. Lewis. 

‘The lightness and elegance of this fine 
structure, are admirably transferred to 
the print, which, as well as Mr. Buckler’s 
design, is worthy of the publication of 
which it forms a part. It is (with per- 
missivt) dedicated to the Lord Bishop, 
the Dean, and Prebendaries, of the cathe 
dral, 

Four Plates, Hare-bunting ; Frar Plates, Phea- 
sint-shooting; Welstendolme pinxt. En- 
graved and published by Reeve, No 7, Vere- 
street, Oxford-riad. 

ne a Very uumerous class of respecta- 

ne mda duals, prurts ot these and simi- 
ker subjects are extremely interesting, 

Viese are engraved in aqua-tint, and 

thourh in some respects they are rather 

curelessly exccuted, and are consequently, 

a Some little points not quice so correct 

as they imight have been, vet considered 

on the why ic, they are pleasing and ex- 
tremely spirited, 

Preparieg for the Chace Break rx Cover 

. The Chcee - The Diath. ~ * 

The subjects of these four prints will 
be deemed equally inte resting with those 
ef the sets which precede them. by the 

hiaty e there al- 

ed and engraved 

Gand F, Jukes; 

Nard, Bravnes’. 

As furniture pripts, 


numereus class which we 
luded to. Thev are dk sien 
in wQta-tint by RR. Polla 
and published by KR. 1 
row, Spe Fields. 

thev ran) bras b, berm 


, . , , ! 
as ree . g xetcenble and lively 
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ed in a manner that will certaialy jy 
pleasing to those amateurs to whom they 
are principally addressed. ; 


Sailors carousing. ‘fF. Ibbetson pinxt. WWars 
sculp. Dedica:ed (svith permission) to H R. Hi, 
the Duke of Clarence, and published by J. Lig. 
nel, Strathan-strect, Uharlotte street. 

This is'a very good mezzotinto, and 
though.the humour ts rather coarse and 
vulgar, it will probably be popular and 
please a large number of those persons 
who are not too fastidious to object toa 
seasoning of buttvonery, being mixed up 
with the wit of a delineation in which the 
subject may perhaps very fairly admit oi 
it. 

Charon’s Boat; or, the Ghosts of All the Talents, 
taking their last Voyage. Gillray del. « 
« ul pt. : 
In this very ludicrous print, Mr. Gill- 

ray has displayed such a portion of irre- 
sistible humour that the warmest ad- 
mirers of the characters that are satirized, 
will be compelled to smile at the whims: 
cality of the ridicule, ‘The general eifect 
is forcible and spirited. 

The Picture of the Death of Lcrd Nelson, 
by Devis, which has lately been exhi- 
bited at Messrs. Boydell’s, has been much 
inspected, and is so universally approved, 
that it is not necessary to enter ito auy 
particular enumeration of its merits in this 
Retrospect. The print from it will be 
published in as short a time as it can be 
properly completed; and of the manner 
in which it will be executed, we have 
every right to form great expectations, 
from the known abilities of Mr. Bromley, 
who, we have been told, means to devote 
his whole time to the completion of th» 
engraving. 

Mr, Ackermann has just published the 
Sixth Number of Progressive Lessons, ™ 
Landscape, &¢. and this number is ma 
more finished style than any which have 
preceded it, and thus advancing by de- 
grees, seems to be better culculated to 
Unprove the young practitioner in the Fine 
Arts, than any other method that has or 
can be adopted. \ 
_ He is preparing for publication a wor 
in imperial quarto, of a very singular de 
scription. It may be denominated a Pic- 
turesque Tour through the Cites of Lon- 
don and Westminster, containing VICW™s 
principally interior, of the most remark- 


able buildings, with short descriptors 


and figures, of a rank appropriated to the 
scenes in which they are introduced. he 
designs will be the joint production of _ 
very eminent artists; the figures ae by 
Mii, Row landson; and the architectural 
pare 
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part by Mr. Paget. Many m the — 
are in a forward state, and those which 
we fave seen are in a very superior style; 
but we have not room to enumerate the 
articulars in this Retrospect. 

Mr. J. T. Smirn, whose Antiquities of 
Westminster we noticed in the last Re- 
trospect, has eagraved ten additional 
lates from drawings, Communicated to 
him by subscribers to the work, These 
he means to publish, and among thein 
are, a curious plan of the Palace at 
Whitehall, as it was at the time of King 
Charles the Second; and a bird’s-eye 
elevation of the same, exhibiting all the 
apartments of the King and Royal Fa- 
miiy, as described by Grammont, Of this 
there is no other view that can be de- 
pended upon; that engraved by Hollar 
was from a view taken on the river, aud 
displays it only as it appeared from the 
water; the views here given comprehend 
the whole building. Charing Cross, ex- 
hitting a view of Cromwell’s Palace, 
which stood on the site of Mr. Dram- 
wiund’s, the banker. ‘The Decoy in St. 
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James’s Park, with the Tea-drinking 
Room of William the Third. Two Views 
of the House of Commons; one, its ori- 
ginal appearance in the reign of Edward 
the Third; und the other, as it was pre- 
vious to the late alterations. A Plan of 
the Lanes, Alleys, &c. occupying the 
site of Parliamnent-street, Bridge-street, 
&c. made by order of the commissien- 
ers for building Westminster-bridge. 

The British Gallery in Pall Mail has 
been opened with some select specimens 
of the Pictures of the eld Masters, for the 
study and improvement of young artists. 

A print of Achilles, frantic for the loss 
of Patroclus, rejecting the consolation of 
Thetis, from a painting by G. Dawe, to 
which the gold medal was adjudged by 
the Royal Academy in 18083, is about to 
be published. 

A print of the Battle of Maida, to be 
engraved by Mr, A. Cannon, from a pic- 
ture painted by P. J. de Loutherbourg, 
taken from drawings made on the spot 
by Captain Pierrepont, will shortly be 
published by the engraver. 








REPORT OF DISEASES, 


In the public and private Practice of one of the Physicians of the Finsbury Dispensary, 


from the Mth of July to the 20th of August. 
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Cases of semi-insanity still continue to 
Occupy a large fhare of the Reporter’s 
professional attention. 

_Vicissitude, in this species of indispo- 
“on, constitutes one of the most re- 
markable points in its character. There 
's ho radical distinction between the furor 
oa and the gloominess of melan- 
vided ek are found in the same indi- 
= requently and often regularly 

“Xernate, like the shades of eveu- 
loxtury Mas. No. 161, 


ing which succeed to the radiancy of 
noon. 

The variations of this disease in 
many cases recur as punctually as 
the hot and cold stages of an intermit- 
tent fever. There is a frightful hilarity 
which portends the certainty of subse- 
quent depression. This remark applies 
by no means exclusively to the unequi- 
vocally and nominally insane, but like- 
wise to those whose constitutions are ime 
pregnated with the seeds, without their 
characters having as yet been tainted 
with the ignominy of madness. It is 
meant to refer more particularly to those 
minor degrees, those faint and scarcely 
discernible shades, those infant and eva- 
nescent approximations towards mental 
disorder, the existence of which might 
elude the vigilance, or be concealed from 
the sagacity of any but an experienced 
and well-educated eye. 

Sudden and apparently causeless eles 
vations, and equally abrupt and unrea- 
sonable declensions of vivacity, mark a 
morbid condition of the intellectual frame, 
A sober cheerfulness, a temperate happi- 
ness, an evenness and tranquillity of the 
wind, are circumstagces which not only 
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indicate the actual possession, but are 
necessary to secure the protracted con- 
tinuance of its integrity and health, 

Permanence is inseparable from mo- 
deration. Every act of violent passion 
is unwholesome, and tends to fritter away 
the materials of which we are composed. 
An indulgence in a paroxysm of unpe- 
tuosity is not sufficiently cousidered in 
the relation which it bears to the well- 
being of the body. An irascible man Is 
not aware how much injury he does to 
himself, by that unamiable impulse of 
resentment which would lead him to do 
an injury, or inflict an insult, upon a 
real or imaginary foe. No person was 
ever angry with another, without having 
reason afterwards to be angry with him- 
self. Ifthe mind does not move upon a 
level, there is always danger of its being 
overturned, 

‘The process towards disorganization 1s 
sometimes rapid, but more frequently 
tardy in its course. The mental fabric 
is sometimes thrown into ruins by a single 
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and an unanticipated blow; but ip 
majority of instances, many pulls, ang 
frequently reiterated concussions are ne 
cessary, previous to the last crath of di. 
lapidation. 

Constant engagement in these cases, 
however unpleasant or implicated with 
solicitude, is better than entire absence 
of anxiety or occupation. There is no 
kind of air which is worse than a vacuum, 
At the same time it should be remarked 
that, more especially in this grand mar 
of trade, many cases of intellectual de. 
rangement almost daily originate from 
the cares of commercial speculation: the 
Stock Exchange alone has been found 
more productive of insanity, than all tle 
other gambling-houses combined in either 
the eastern or the western district of 
the metropolis, How many bankers and 
merchants have fallen martyrs to the 
Consols, or the victims of Omuiam ! 

Joun Rei, 
Grenville-street, Brunswick-square, 
August 26, 1807. 











Avcprapeticat List of Bankruptcies 





and DivipEenps announced between the 


20th of July and the 20th of August, extraéted from the London Gazettes 


i 


BANKRUPTCIES, 
(The Selicitors’ names are between Parentheses) 


A ®t EM William, Leicester street. straw Rat manu- 
factucer. (Wild, Warwick square 


Butcher Henry, Hythe, sadier. (Berry and James, 
Wa dtook 

Castic George, Sculcoates, builder. (Elis, Cursitor 
street 

Coda 


“.liem, Cateiton street, merchant. 
and Ce Waiden lane 

Cassell Wilhom mobert, Thames Ditton, carpenter, 
{(Simrsun and Cue Tempic 

Davenport William, Marscen, innkeeper. 
cergy lane 

Fic * 
ficld 

Fetherston Philo and John Hodgson, the younger. Christ. 
churches cat, ers (Web, st Thomas stieet 

Gear samuci Kipgston upon Hull, cabiner maker. 
Bis, Cur itor ctreet 

Grover Kuhera Pown-Malling, grocer. 
numenot yard 

Gites ' 6. Sirminmghbam, currier. (Swaine and Co, 

ewry 


em ' “ a e. Liverpool, cotton merchant. 
ariv< he 


(Gregory 


( Battye, Cha Ne 


hemMas, Macciestield, grocer. (Hall, Maccles- 


(Sudlow, Mo- 


(Glena, 


Rodd mut jemin. Bruto i 
’ ie . ruton, Somerset, Lin tape 
(urcheid Wotan conne ’ » Linen draper, 
HMollyaceke John _ '3toa row, dealer and Chapman. 
T : Ms Wyse & Ca t 
Bagics Toomas Senncre strect. vice ( 
cre . Vict fe } 
Plu ‘ee etree ; stualle \ Langley, 
Mead Yiiem, Farcham, but T 
cher. arr : 
ca my ( ant and Co, 
Jackwou | rh. Newington Caucewa } 
shock aus te. Sunt y. Sru.B maker. 
Lierd s .mue Wadir un t 
es _ * e §roCer,. \248i0W, Monue- 
Bue, Sevsom Spofforth, flan ¢ 
A nara = cresser, (Rosserand son, 
Bers Willem, tiverpoul er c , Cc 
be : pes, Merchant, 4 itkinson, Chan. 
GBewis ¥ ‘OM, ETIS On hose. { df. 
crane . Biandfird and Co 
Ma .~M ester ct’ 
. ‘ ’ ect, merch i 
’ ‘ a iss “ sant, (Ri- 
nm i » ei a: } 
. se a syne, rea draper, 
wa wreck . f 
4 SA, gi. eer .*7Mat and Co. Sta- 
| “SQ Thew Go! 
« Ram pioa reil 
; r : mPLOR, Jews.ler. (Aden, 
Bericcaet Peter, $e. Jarre 
. ‘ +s stree 
(Wuekt ans Cu, Finseury byuare ty Warchousemaa, 


Mitchell Jenn, Union strcet, leather seller, (Hughes, 
ear yard 
Meadicy Richard, Kiagston-upon-Hull, pattem maker. 
( ykes and Co, New Inn 
Nesbitt Thomas, High street, 


Borough, china mas, 
.Twynham aad Co Vemple 


Neison Charles. Brixton, coal merchant. (James 
Gray's fnu Place. 

Peacock jonn. Kingston upon Hull, merchant. ( Rossu 
and >0n. Ba:tietr’s bui'dings 1 

Philipps John, Star Brewhouse, brewer. (Batchelor 
ad Potts ‘erjeant’s Inn nd 

Parkes William, Derby, coal merchant, (Baxter 4 


Co. Furmvil’s Inna . broker 
maar J mes, Winchester street, insurance DrOkers 
nil yard, Cootha!!l court 
Stracham Samueci, Edwyn Stratham. and Henry — 
Nottingham, hesier-. (Macdougali and Co bi 
coin’s Ina 


Wood Jame-, Burnley, apethecary- (Hurd, Kiog’s 
Zeach Walk. me 
Warmesiey Bobert, Whalley, cotton manufacture 


(\furc, King’s Bench Walk 


Ward Thomas, Oxford market, tallow chandler. (Fletch 
e: and Co bioomsbury : 
W.tkin John. Sculcoates, rope maker. — (Rossir and $M 
Vartett’s Dustongs . 
Worthington Sainuexy Manchester, innkeeper. (Jack 
_ Sen. Hare court Dovie 
Wi'liams Wil iain, Oxferd street, linen draper- ( 


and Co. Cra:e cou-t . 
Wikm»t Daniel, Whitecruss street, dealer 15 
'Wilou, De onshire street 
Wara tonn Stucktoo, ship owner. 

Stocktun 


spirits 


(Rowntree and C& 


DIVIDENDS ANNOUNCED. 


Atkinson, John, Rirminghim. ironfounder, August 4 “ 
Ascuch George, gast Whitten, Woy!stapler, Aus? 
2 final Aw 
Barhe Volam. Newark-upoo-Trent, woorstapler, 
Kust a9 
Birt Wilsam, 
e'.3t 8 
Buleck staniey, Manchester calico printers AuRuat ay | 
buxton Phumes, and Phomes Bently Buxton, besceerr’e 
DtHaeTS, Au ust 27, final ‘, 
Bissep Wailiam Yealaes -oryers, merchant. and io 
toce.ya Bishop, -exhton fal, merchant, S¢P 


Blackmn street, Linen drapets Aw 


r .G 

Ructor J tn, and Jesse First, Manchester. timber mer 
chats eptem.er gq, finai 

Burton Yoomies, | iverpool, merchant, Seprem er 7 

Bloxam Wiitrans, New Road. comer. * gust 28 

Blatcaiord, Peter, Litton, mider, August 4& ‘Bennett 
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Bennett, Joseph 
cand Mil'Sy 


» Thomas, Lincoln, cura’ ' 
Core a epadweii, mariner, September 19 


, the elder, Satley, and John Bennet, 


merchants, September &, final 
afacto., August 77, final 


ce william, burton upen-irent, druggist, Au- 
gust 26. nal draper, September $ 


ho. Cheapside, linen 

ne a 2 ‘yobm Manchester hirdwareman, Septem er § 

Crundell John, Clapham road, carpenter, November 7 

Pally Thomas Chichester, linen drapery August 27 

Dove James, Newmarket, Bracers September 26 

Daniels Joseph Zikan, Coieman strect, merchant, Oc- 
tober 24 

vil] William, Bath, upholder, August ?1 

ends Frederic. Bartholomew. and Joseph Merry, Bir- 
minghasn, porter d alers, September 11, final 

Goold Amos. Birmingham, ;rocer, August i , 

Gooch Thomas, and Jau.es Jackman, Exeter, hosiers, 
september 3, fina! 

Horro ks, Samuel. Pendleton, dyer, August 28 

Huntingdon Samuel, Chester, linen draper, August 26 

Heyes foun, Wigan, linen manufacturer, August 31 

Nunot Geojamin Brighthelmstone. builder. August jk 

Marding Ann. Bristol, haberdasher, Sept. 16 

Howland (Thomas, Thame, carrier, November 7. 

Jowet Joan, Manchester, manufacturers, September 2, 

a 


fin 
Jackson John, Thurraond, Lambeth, stockbroker, Septem- 


ber 22 
Kilby Charles, Watford. surgeon, September 8 ; 
Lambert William Barnabas, Manchester. grocer, Septem- 


bers 
Leonard Charles, Westbromwich, iron matter. August 24, 


fin 
Lamas Henry Layton, Throgmortun street, insurance bro- 
ker, September i2 
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Mortimer William, Wivenhoe, madster, August20 —._.. 
Nicholson Markham. ilowden, grocer, August 31, fimal 
Ormond George, Manches‘er, dyer, August 29 

Pugh Ann, Chatham shopkeeper, Augus’ :§, final 
Parsons ihomas, Marchmot place, builder, August 8 
Pow Johu, Worcester. builder. August 24, final 

Purbrick William, Gloucester, linen draper, Septeme 


er 1$ t 

Rudhall John, arid William Hobson, Birmingham linen 
drapere August 06 

Richaras Abel. Oxtord street, 'inen draper, September 26 

Sherinan Joun Robe.t, Ingram court, shep owner, Septeme- 
ber 12 

Smith James Charles, Bowling Green lane, victualler, Aue 
gust 8 

Smith William, and Jasper Atkinson the Younger, Alder- 
manbury merchants, December 2 

Strother Andrew, Tukenhouse yard, factor, Septem- 
bers 

Stone william. Borouch hop merchant, August i8 

Shipton John, Yoxall. vintver, August 2S, fal 

Scagwick Meriton. Dewiiweton. grocer, Nuvember 4 

Sizer John, Magningtree, shopkeeper, September 24, 
final 

Smith Richard, 2 ahbourne, stationery September 7 

Tarn William, Bishopwearmouth, glazier, September 7 

Weaver William Gray's inn lane victu iler, August 22 

Wood Thomas, Ross. woolstapler, August °7 

Walker William Chancery lane, deaer avd chapman, Aue 


gust 25 
Walters Joseph, Sturminster Newton, gragier, September 
at, final 
Williams James, Haverfordwest, shopkceper, September 
ig final 
Yates Samuel, Wood street, merchant, September 12 
York ‘Ihumas, Devonshire, merchant, September §, final 
f 
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STATE OF PUBLIC AFFAIRS IN AUGUST, 


Containing oficial and authentic Documenis. 
ie 


GREAT BRITAIN. 


N the 14th of August the first Ses- 

sions of the new Parliament closed 

with the following Speech, made in the 

name of his Majesty, by the Lords Com- 
missioners :— 


“¢ My Lords and Gentiemen, 

‘We have it in command, from his 
Maesty, to express the satisfaction with 
which he finds himself enabled to give you 
that recess which, a‘ter the great and dili- 
gent exertions which you have made in the 
dispatch of public business, must, at this ad- 
vanced season of the year, be so peculiarly de- 
sirable. 

** His Majesty has been graciously pleased 
to direct us to return you his thanks for the 
steady loyalty and attachment to his person 
and government, and the zealous devotion to 
the public service whielr have characterised 
all your deliberations, and most especially to 
thank you for the seasonable exertions which 
you have enabled him to make for the aug- 
mentation oi the military force of his king- 
dom, 

i" ** Gentlemen of the House of Commons, 

His Majesty has commanded us to return 
you his warmest thanks for the supplies 
7 you have granted with so much 
: cerfulness, for the curreat year ; and when 
ar eal ieee .— have made for 
whlch theresa unforeseen services, 
pres’ vents of the war may render ne- 
‘ion J : ba Majesty has the greatest satisfac- 
a tinge Pre es. Say wisdom wherewith, in 
antichasseg ee ordinary difficulties, you have 

“ipated thé possible demands which those 
wlties may oceasion, 


‘© My Lords and Gintlemen, 

‘+ His Majesty commands us to assure you, 
that he deeply deplores the unfortunate issue 
of the war upon the Continent, 

‘© The immense extension of the power 
and influence of France, and the undisguised 
determination of the enemy to employ the 
means and resources of those countries which 
he possesses or controuls, for the purpose of 
effecting the ruin of this kingdom, undoubt- 
edly present a formidable view of the dangers 
and difficulties which this country has to en- 
counter. 

‘¢ But his Majesty trusts, that the loyal 
and brave people over whom he reigns are 
not to be discouraged or disheartened. 

‘¢ From the recollection of those difficul- 
ties under which his people have successfully 
struggled, and of those dangers which they 
have happily surmounted, his Majesty de- 


ives-the consolation of believing, that the 


same spirit and perseverance which have hi- 
therto remained unbroken, wil! continue to 
be exerted with unabated vigour and success. 

‘© And while his Majesty commands us to 
repeat the assurances of his cunstant reasiness 
to entertain any proposals that may lead to a 
secure and honourable peace, he commands us 
at the same time to express his confidence 
that his Parliament and People will feel with 
him the necessity of persevering in those vie 
gorous efforts which alone can give the chae 
racter of honour to any negociation, or the 
prospect of security or permanency to-any 
peace. 

“¢ His Majesty, therefore, trusts that his 
people will be always ready to support him in 
every measure which may be necessary to de- 
feat the designs of his cacmies against the 
independence 
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independence of his Majesty's dominions, 
and t) maintain, against any undue preten- 
sions, and against any hostile confederacy, 
those j st rights which his Majesty is always 
desirous to exercise with temper and modera- 
tion; but which, as essential to the honour 
of his crown, and the true interests of his 
people, he is determined never to surrender.” 


The Biitish government, apprehensive 
lest by the intrigues and influence of 
France a league should be entered into 
by the naval powers of the North, and 
aur commerce shut out of the Baltic, 
judged it necessary to send a powertul 
naval and land force to take possession 
of the Island of Zealand, and of Copen- 
hagen. Accordingly on the 26th of July, 
the first division of the expedition sailed. 
‘The land forces amounted to upwards of 
thirty thousand men, under Lord Cath- 
cart and General Baird, and the naval to 
twenty-four sail of the lime, under the 
command of Admiral Gambier and Sir 
Home Popham. 

SWFDEN, 

The voung King of Sweden is now the 
only Potentate on the Continent of Eue 
rope whe refuses to bend his neck to the 
donmunation of Bomaparte. After the 
Treaty of Peace between Russia, Pru-- 
sia, aid France, this heimic Monarch 
= aie following spirited proclama- 

Preclamaticn of the King of Stweden. 
In the Fortress of Stralsund, 1897. 

*§ German soldiers'—A German Prince 

stil! si oaks to you, who has never forgot 


what is dus to honour and cuty. still his 
Wuice hors ‘Ou, tO remind you that vou are 
&@ nation desiined to honour and indepen 
dence, but not to intamy and oppression 
Your Prin es have forgot thy loyalty of their 
ancestors; trey have forgot that Germany is 
bu one State, and the Germans but one na- 
ton: trey have exposed you to the most in- 
famous Gestiny, to promote the abhorred 
principles ot the Corsican N ipoleon Bona- 
parte, Shake oft, then, in Go's name, the 
mooninious boudage: never can a more fa- 
vourable opportunity occur to turn your arms 
oe Oppres ors of your unhappy coun 
ry com the rampart t Stralsur 
only ind pendent | spec pe 
ny, wluch has bid 
will descend, and 
liverance,” 


, the 
urgh remaining in Germa- 
Gemaice to time, thousands 
unite With you in your de- 


PRUSSIA, 

Fivhty seventh Bullitin of she Grand Army 
‘The F "* Komigiberg, Fx!) 19. 
he Emperors of France and “Russia 
“S98 


fesisence at Tilsir 
oe.te - t it, wher 
the Imperial Paliess wer inthe s ; ‘ 


after (we ty ga 


2Me S'reet, 
8 leave of each 
on cordiality, at three 
m the aiternoon of the %h. The 


2n4 at no Rreat cistance, took le 


mher with the greatest 
+ ‘ I aA 
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Journal which contains an account of why 
passed between them, will be very interesting 
to both nations. 

“¢ At half past four, the Emperor Napoleoa 
having received a visit from the King of 
Prussia, who came to take his leave, set ou 
for Konigsberg, where he arrived at tena 
night. The King of Prussia went to Memel, 

“¢ Yesterday the Emperor Napoleon ine 
spected the port of Konigsberg, in a boat 
manned by the Imperia- Guard. To day his 
Majesty will review Marshal Soult’s Cor 
and at two o'clock to-morrow he will set out 
for Dresden. 

‘¢ The number of Russians killed in the 
battle of Friedland amounts to 17,500, the 
prisoners to 40,000; 15,000 of who have 
already passed through Konizsderg, 7000 
remain sick in the hospita’s, and tae rest 
have been conducted to Thorn and Warsaw, 
—Orders have been issued to send them 
home to Russia, without delty : 7000 have 
already returned again to Konigsberg. Those 
in France are to be formed into provisional 
regiments. ‘The Empcror has ordered them 
to ve cloathed and armed. 

‘¢ She ratifications of the Treaty of Peace 
between France and Russia were exchanged 
at Tilsit on the Oth. The ratiicationo the 
Treaty of Peace between France and Prussia 
will be exchanged here this aay. 

‘¢ The. Plenipotentiaries charge? with 
these negociations were, on the part of France, 
th: Prince of Benevento; Princes Kurakin 
and Lavanoff, on the part of Russia; on the 
part of Prussia, Field Marshal Count Kalk- 
rectii andthe Count de Goltz. 

‘¢ After such events as these, one cannot 
but smile when the great English expedition 
is mentioned, and at the new frenzy which 
animates the King of Sweden. Besides, we 
may remark that the army of obseryutiony 
between the Elbe and the Oder, is 70,000 
strong, exciusive of the Grand Army, with 
out including the Spanish divisions, whic 
are now upon the Oder also. It was, there 
fore, necessary for England to have brougat 
her whole force together, her soldiers, her 
volunteers, fencibles, &c. in order to have 
made a diversion of any interest “ut when 
we take into our account, that Englan4, under 
the present circumstances, has sent 6000 
men tv Egypt only to be slaughtered by the 
Ariss, and 7000 men to the Spanish West 
Indies, we can alone feel sentiments of pity 
for the extravagant avarice with which that 
cabinet is tormented. 

“The peace of Tilsit puts an end to the 
operations of the army ; notwithstand ng Cs 
all the Prussian coasts and ports will be shut 
against the English; and it is probable that rhe 
Continental blockade will not prove a mer 
Sound. 

‘The Porte is included in the Treaty 
The revolution which lately occurred a 
Constantinople, was an Anti-christian reve 
lution, which has nothing in comuve we 
the polcy of Europe. « The 
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« The Adjutant-Commandant Guillemi- 
‘Bessarabia, where he will com- 
muuicate to the Grand Vizier the iniellizence 
of the peace, aed the liverty given to the 
Porte to take part in If, as weil as of the con- 
ditions of the Treaty, in which the Porte is 


pot is gone to 


interested.” 

Treaty of Prace between the Emperor of the 
French and King of Italy, end the King of 
Prussia 
Article t. From the day of the exchange 

of the ratifications of the present treaty, 

there snali be portsce peice and amity be- 
tween his Majesty the Emperorot the French 
and King of itsly, and the K ng of Prussia. 

An 2 {ne part of the Duchy of Magde- 
burg which lics o2 the right bank of the 

Eloe, the mack of Fregnitz, the Ukermans, 

and the New Mark of Brandenburg, with the 

exceprion of the circle of Kotbuo, in Lower 

Lusatn, the Duchy of Pomerania, Upper, 

Low cr, and New Silesia, with the county of 

Gi.tz, tae part of the district of Neisse which 

lies tu tae north of the road frem Driesen, 

Schacidemuul, and to the north of the line 

passing from Schazidemuhl, by Waldau, to 

the Vistula,andioche frontiers of Bromberze, 

Pomerelia, the island Nogat, and the coun. 

try on the right bank of the Vistula and the 

Nogai, to the wesi of Old Prussia, and to 

the north of the circle of Culmer; finally 

the kinzdom of Prussia, as it was on the rst 
of Jasuaiy, 1772, shail be restored to his 

Majesty the King of Prussia, witn the for- 

tresses of Spandau, Stettin, Custrin, Glogau, 

Breslau, Schweidnitz, Neisse, Breig, Cosel, 

and Glitz, and in g-neral all the places, Ci- 

tadels, castles, and forts of the above men- 
tioned, shail be restored ip the state in 

Wuich they at present are. The town and 

chiadel of Graudentz, with the villages of 

Neudorf, Parschken, and Schwierkorzy, shall 

likewise be restored to his Majesty the King 

of Prussia 
Art. 3. His Majesty the King of Prussia 
acknowledges his Majasty the King of Naples, 

Joseph Napoleon, ang his Majesty the King 

of Holland, Louis Napoleon. 

_ Art. 4. His Majesty the King of Prussia 

iM like manner acknowledges the confedera- 

ton of the Rhine, and the present state of 

the possessions of the Sovereigns of which it 

8 Composed, and the titles which have been 

bestowed on them, either by the act of con- 

fede arion, or by subsequent treaties. His 

Sai Mejesiy likewise engages to acknowledge 

those soverei.ns who in future shall become 

members of the said contederition, and the 
titles they may receive by their treaties of 
accession, 

ae The present treaty of peace and 
mity snail be in common for his Majesty the 

ea rey Joseph Napoleon, for his 
a ‘y the Ning of Holland, and for the 

~*eteigns of the Confederation of the Rhine, 


oo of lis Majesty the Emperor Napo- 
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Art. 6. His Majesty the King of Prussia, 
in like manner, acknowledges his imperial 
highness Prince Jerome Napoleon, as King 
of Westphalia. 

Art. 7. His Majesty the King of Prussia 
cedes, in full right of property and sovere 
eignty, to the Kings, Grand Dukes, and 
Dukes and Princes. who shall be poioted out 
by his Majesty the Emperor of the French 
and King of lialy, all the Duchies, Margra- 
viates, Principalities, Counties, and Lord- 
Ships, and, in general, all the territories and 
domains, and ail territorial property. of what- 
ever kind, or by whatever title pussessed by 
his Majesty the King of Prussia, ictween 
the Rhine and the Elbe, at the commence- 
ment of the present war. 

Art. 8. ‘The Kingdom of Weatphalia shall 
consist of the provinces ceded by his Majesty 
the King of Prussia, and of other stares 
which are at present in possession of his Mae 
jesty the Emperor Napoleon. 

Ait. 9. The arrangements which his Mae 
jesty the Emperor Napoleon shall make in 
the countries alluded to in the two preceding 
articles, and the occupation of the same by 
those sovereigns in whose favour he shall 
make such arrangements, shall be acknow- 
ledged by his Majesty the King of Prussia, 
in the same manner as if they were contained 
and stipulated in the present treaty. 

Art. 10. His Majesty the King of Prussia 
renounces, for hinsself, his heirs, and suce 
cessors, al] actual or future right which he 
has or may acquire. 

1. To all territory, without exception, si- 
tuated between the Elbe and the Rhine, aad, 
in general, to all not described in Art. 7. 

2. Toall possessions of his Majesty the 
King of Saxony, and of the house of Anhalt, 
situate on the right bank of the Elbe. 

Oa the other hand, all rights or claims of 
the States situate between the Rhine and the 
Eibe, to the possession of his Majesty the 
King of Prussia, as tney are defined by the 
present treaty, shall be for ever extinguished 
and annulled. 

Art. 15. All negotiations, conventions, or 
treaties of alliance that may have been public 
ly or privately concladed between Prussia and 
any state on the left bank ot the Elbe, and 
which have not been broken by the present 
war, shall remain without eficet, and be 
consider: d as null and not concluded. 

Art. 12. His Majesty che King of Prussia 
cedcs the circle of Kottbuss, in Lower Lusa- 
tia, to his Majesty the King of Saxony with 
full right of proprietorship and sovercignty. 

Art. 13. His Majesty the King of Prussia 
renounces for ever possession to all provinces 
formerly constituent parts of the kingdom of 
Poland, which have at different periods cone 
under the dominion of, Prussia, excepting 
Ermeland and the country to the West oi An- 
cient Prussia, to the East of Pomerania, 
and tothe New Mark to the north of the cire 
cle of Kalm, anda line which passes from 
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the Vistula by Waldau to Schneidemuhl, and 
passes along the boundaries of the circle of 
Bromberg, and the road from the Schneide- 
muhi to Driesen, which provinces, with the 
town and citadel of Graudentz, and the vil- 
Bac:s of Neudorf, Parschken, and Schwer- 
korzy, shall in future be in possession, with 
ali the rights of proprietorship and sovereign- 
ty, by his Majesty the King of Prussia. ; 

Ait. #4. His Majesty the King of Prussia 

aenounces in li/ke manner for ever possession 
ef the City of Dantzic. 

Art. 1g. The provinces which his Majesty 
the King of Prussia renousces in the 33th 
Article, with the exception of the territories 
mentioned inthe 28th Article, shall be pos- 
sessed with right of property and’sovereigaty 
by his Majesty the King of Saxony, under 
the title of the Dukedom of Warsaw, and 
governcd according to a constitution which 
shall secure the liberties and privileges of the 
people of that Duchy, and b- consistent with 
the tranquillity of the neighbouring states. 

Art. 16. To s:cure a connection and com- 
@unication between the kingéom of Saxony 
and the Duchy of Warsaw, che free use of a 
military road shall be granted to the King of 
Sazony, through the s ates of his Majesty 
the King of Prussia. This road, the num- 
ber of troops which shall pass through it at 
one time, and the places at which they shall 
Balt, shall be settled by a particular agree. 
sent between the two Sovereigns uncer the 
mediation of France. 

Art. 17. The navigation of the River Neisse 
and the Canal of Bromberg, from Driescn to 
the Vistulaand back, shall remain free from 
any toll. 

Art. 18. In order to establish as much as 
possibie natural boundaries between Russia 
and the Duchy of Warsaw, the territory be- 
tween the present boundaries of Russia, fiom 
the Bug tothe Movth of the Lassosna, anda 
line which passes from the siid Mouth, and 
along the Channel of that River, the Chan 
nel of the Baber to its Moutn, the Channel 
of the Narew trom its Mouth to Suradz, the 
Channel of the Lis» to its source neat the vil- 
lage Mien, and of the two neighbouring 
arms of the Nurzeck rising near that village; 
a: @ the Chanrel of the Nurzeck, itseif to 
ats Mouth 5 end Lastly tiong the Channel of 
th Bug uo the stream o the present boun. 


@atics of Rutsis, shall tor ever be incorpora- 
Bed with the Russian Empire. 

_ Att. 19) “The city of Duntz'c, with a ter 
Bitory of (wo miles in circumference, shall be 
Testorecd to its fcrnmer Hdepetscence, under 
the protection of his Majesty the Kireg of 
>. . ‘ P : , ‘ z - 
Prussia, and ch Ring i S2xony, and to be 
Beverned by the rules by which it was go- 
Vesned When it ceased to ve its own Misttcss 
Art. 20. Neither his Mejesty the Kino of 
. P a 

te Ssi he K 

“ » nor his Majesty the Aing of Saxony, 
shail obstuct the navigation of the Vistula 
by anv prehibi 

y #hy prehibition, nor by any Customs, du- 
ty, OF imposts whatever, 
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Art. 21. The city, port, and territory of 
Dartzic shall be shot up during the Present 
maritime war, against the trade and Navizn 
tion of Great Britain.’ 

Art. 22. No individual, of any rank 
description whatsoever, whose property ang 
abode are situated in such provinces ag for, 
merly belonged to the kingdom of Potand, o 
which the King of Prussia is henceforth t 
possess; and no individual of the Duchy of 
Warsaw, or residing within the territory jp. 
corporated with Russia, or possessing ang 
landed propetty, rents, arnuities, or any in. 
come whatever, shall, either with regard to 
his person, his estate, rents, annuities, and 
income, nor with respect to his rank and 
dignities, shall be prosecuted on account of 
any part which he may have taken either 
in a political or military point of view in 
the events of the present war. 

Art. 23. In the same manner, no indivi 
dual residing or possessing landed property in 
the countries which belonged to the King of 
Prussia prior to the ast of January 3772, and 
which are restored to him by virtue of the 
preceding second article; and in particular, 
no individual of the Berlin Civic Guard, or 
of the Gens d’Armes, who have taken up 
arms inorder to maintain tranquillity, shall 
be prosecuted in his person, his estates, 
rents, annuities, or any income whatsoever; 
or in his rank or dignity, nor in any manner 
whatsoever, on account of any part which 
he may have taken in the events of the pre» 
sent war, or be subject toany enquiry. 

Art. 24. The engagements, debts, or ob- 
ligations, of any nature whatsoever, which 
his Majesty the King of Prussia may have 
contracted or concluded prior to the present 
war, as possessor of the countries, dominions, 
domains, estates, and revenues, which his 
Majesty cedes or renounces in the present 
Treaty, shall be performed and ratified by 
the new possessors, without any exception 
or reservation whatsoever. 

Art. 25. The funds and capitals which bee 
longto private persons, or to religious budiets 
civil or military associations, countries which 
his Majesty the King of Prussia, or whica 
he renounces bythe private treaty, —— 
the suid capitals be vested in the Bank © 
Berlin, in the chest of the territory of nas 
vil trade, or in any other manner what- 
ever in the dominions of the King of Prussits 
Shall neither be confiscated nor attached, os 
the proprietor of the funds or capitals ee 
be at liberty ts dispose of the same; 39 
they are to cortinue to enjoy the interest 
thereof, whether such interest be already 
duc, or may yet become duc, at the pervocs 
Stipulated in the conventions or bonds. the 
same shall, oa the other side, be observed 
With regard to all funds and capitals a 
are vested by private individuals, oF per 
iustitutions whatsoever, in such count! 
which are ceded or renounced by his Pruss#? 
Majesty by virtue of the present treaty: Ar 
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Art. 26. The archives which contain the 
titles of prupertys and in general all the pay 
pers which relate to te countries, Cerritoricsy, 
as well as the maps and plans of 
the scrong places, citadels, castles, and forts, 
seated in che above-mentioned countries, are 
to be delivered up by Commissioners of his 
said Majesty within the time of three months 
next ensuing the exchange of the ratification 
of this treaty, to Commissioners of his Ma- 
jesty the Emperor Napoleon, with regard to 
the countries seated on tne left banks of the 
Rhine; and to commissioners of his Majesty 
the Emperor of Russia, of his Majesty the 
King of Saxony, and of the city of Dantzic, 
with rezard to all countries which their said 
Mi Jjesties and the. City of Danteic are in fu- 
ture to posses by virtue of the present com- 

act. 

Art. 27. Until the day of the ratification of 
the future definitive treaty of peace between 
France and England, all the countries under 
the dominionof his Majesty the King of Prus- 
sia, without any exception whatsoever, shail 
be shut againft the trade and navigation of 
the English. No shipment is to be made 
from any Prussian Port for the British Isles 
or British Colonies; nor shall any ship, which 
sailed frem England or her Colonies, be ad- 
mitted into any Prussian Port. 

Art. 28. The necessary arrangemeats shall 
tuumediately be made to settle every point 
which relates to the manner and period of the 
surrender of the places which are to be resto- 
red to his Majesty the King of Prussia, and 
to the civil and military administration of the 
said country. 

Art. 29. The prisoners of war taken on 
both sides, are to be returned without any 
exchange, and in mass, as soon as circum- 
stances shall admit. 

Art. 30. The present treaty is to be ratified 
by his Majesty the Emperor of the French, 
and by his Majesty the King of Prussia, and 
the ratifications shall be exchanged at Ko- 
higsberg by the under-mentioned inthe term 
of six days next ensuing the signing of this 
Treaty. 

one at Tilsit, the oth of July, 1807. 

(LS.) Signed C. M. Tarterranp, 

Prince of BENEVENTO. © 
{LS ) Signed Couat Karxrguru, Field 
Marshal. 

(L.S.) Signed Avcustes Count Gotz. 

The ratifications of this treaty were ex- 
Shanged on the r2th of July. 


AMERICA. 

An unfortunate dispute has arisen be- 
tween this Country and the United States 
ot America, Some scamen deserted 
fom a British squadron on board an 
Aerican frigate, and it was refused to 
give thein up. The American soon after 
_ to s€a, and was followed by one of 

British frizates, fired into and obliged 
* swreader the men. This incident has 
i 


dominion’, 
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excited much-clamour in America, te 
meet which the President has been oblige 
ed to issue the following Proclamation, 
In the mean time an amicable negacia- 
tion has been commenced between the 
two governments, 


Proclamation of the President of the United 


ates. 


Washington City, Fuly 2, i807. 
During the wars which, for fome time, 
have unhappily prevailed among the powers 
of Europe, the United States of America, 
fiem. in their principles of peace, have en- 
deavoured, by justice, by a regular difcharge 
of all their nacional and focial duties, and 
by every friendly office their situation has 
admiited, to maintain, with all the Belligee 
rents, their accustomed relations of friende 
Ship, hospitality, and commercial intereourses 
Taking no part in the questions which ani- 
mate these powers against each other, nor 
permitting themselves to entertain a wish bet 
for the restoration of a general peace, they 
have observed with good faith the neutrality 
they assumed, and they believe that no ine 
stance of departure from its duties can be 
justly imputed to them by any nation. A 
free use of their harbours and waters, the 
means of refitting and refreshment, of suc- 
cour to their sick and suffering, have, at ail 
times, and on equal principles, been extende 
ed to all, and this too amii-t a constant ree 
currence of acis of insubordination to the 
laws, of violence to the persons, and of 
trespasses om the property of our citizeas, 
committed by officers of one of the Bellige- 
rent parties received among us. In truth, 
these abuses of the laws of hospitality have, 
with few exceptions, become habitual to the 
commanders of the British armed vessels ho- 
vering on our coasts, and frequenting our har- 
bours. They have been the subject of re. 
peated representations to their government, 
Assurances have been given that proper or- 
ders should restrain them within the limite 
of the rights and of the respect due to a 
friendly nation; but those orders and assu- 
rances have been without effect: and no in- 
stance of punishment for past wrongs Kas 
taken place. At length, a deed, transcend- 
ing all we have either seen or suffered, brings 
the public sensibility to a serious crisis, and 
our forbearance to a necessary pause. A fri- 
gate of the United States, trusting to a state 
of peace, and leaving her harbour on a dis- 
tant service, has been surprised and attacked 
by a British vessel of superior force, one of a 
squadron then lying in our waters, and cover 
ing the transaction, and has been disabled 
from service, with the loss of a number of 
men killed aad wounded. This enormity was 
not only without provocation or justifiable 
cause, but was committed with the avowed 
purpose of taking by force, from a ship of 
war of the United Srates, a part of her crew; 
and that no circumstaace might be wanting to 
mask 
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mark its character, it had been previously as- 
certained that the seamen demanded were na- 
tive citizens of the United States. Having 
effected his purpofe, he returned to anchor 
with his squadron within our jurisdiction, 
Hospitelity under such circumstances ceases 
to be a duty; and a continuance of it, with 
such‘uncontrolled abuses, would tend only, 
by multiplying injuries and irritations, to 
bring on a rupture between the two nations. 
This extreme resort is equally opposed to the 
interests of both, as it is to assurances of the 
most friendly dispositions on the part of the 
British government, in the midst of which 
this outrage has been committed. In this 
light the subject cannot but present itself to 
that government, and strengthen the motives 
to an honourable reparation of the wrong 
which has been done, and to that effectual 
controul of its naval chmmanders, which 
alone can justify the government of the Uni- 
ted States in the exercise of those hospitali- 
ties it is now constrained to discontinue. 

Ja consideration of these circumstances, 
and of the right of every nation to regulate 
its own police, to provide for its peace and 
for the safety of its citizens, and consequent- 
ly to refuse the admission of armed vessels 
into its harbours or waters, either in such 
numbers or of such descriptions, as are in- 
consistent with these, or with the mainte- 
mance of the authority of the laws, 1 have 
thought proper, in pursuance of the autho- 
rities especialiy given by law, to issue this 
My proclamation, hereby requiring all armed 
vessels bearing commissions under the govern- 
ment of Great Pritain, now within the har- 
bours or waters of che United States, imme- 
diately and without any delay to depart from 
the same, interdicting the entrance of all 
the said harbours and waters to the said 
armicd vessels, and to all others bearing com- 
Missions uncer the authority of the British 
government. 

And it the said vessels, or any of them, 
shall tail to depart as aforesaid, or if they or 
any others, so interdicted, shall hereafter en- 
ter the harbours or warers atoresaid, I doin 
that case forbid all intercourse with them, 
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or any of them, their officers or crews, anj 
do prohibit all supplies and aid from being 
furnished to them, or any of them. 

And I do declare and make known, thi 
if any person from or within the jurisdictions 
al limits of the United States shall afford any 
aid to any such vessels, contrary to the 
prohibition contained in this Proclamation, 
either in repairing any sueh vessel, or in fur. 
nishing her, her officers or crew, with sup. 
plies of any kind, or in any manner whatso. 
ever, or if any pilot shall assist in maviggting 
any of the said armed vessels, unless it be for 
the purpose of carrying them, in the first 
instance, beyond the limits and jurisdiction 
of the United States, or unless it be in the 
case of a vessel forced by distress, or charged 
with public dispatches as hereinafter provided 
for, such person or persons shall, on convic- 
tien, suffer all the pains and penalties by 
the laws provided for such offences. 

And I do hereby enjoin and requireall per- 
sons bearing office civil or military within or 
under the authority of the United States, 
and all others, citizens or inhabitants thereof, 
or being within the same, with vigilance 
and promptitude, to exert their respective 
authorities, and to be aiding and assisting to 
the carrying tnis Proclamation, and every 
part thereof, into full effect. 

Provijed, nevertheless, that if any such 
vessels shall be forced itto the harbours or 
waters of the United States by distress, by 
the dangers of the seay or by the pursuit of 
an enemy, or shall enter them charged with 
dispatches or business from their Govern 
ment, or shall be a public packet for the 
conveyance of let'ers and dispatches, the 
commanding officer immediately reporting ai 
vessel to the collector of the districr, stating 
the odject or causes of entering the said bar. 
bours or waters, and conforming himself to 
the regulations in that case prescrided under 
the au'hority of the laws, shall be allowed 
the benefic of such regulations respecting 
pairs, supplies, stay, Intercourse, and ée- 
parture, as shall be permitted under the same 
authority, 





T. JEFFERSON. 
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h sluices whenever it is required. 
ore descent near the Deptford-road, 
notwithstanding the great depth to which the 
cut was made, that within the space of a quar- 
ter of a mile, there are no less than nine or 
ten gates, at each of which there are reser- 
yoirs tocatch the rain, and collateral cuts 
near the bottom to receive the springs. ‘Tinis 
canal will considerably facilitate the commu- 
nication between the metropolis and the coun- 
ties of Surrey and Kent. 

Statement of the quantity of ale brewed in 
the London district, by the six principal houses 
between the 5th of July 1806, andthe 5th 
July 1807 - “4 

Stretton ....0+0eeee0 17,468 
Charrington .... +++ 15,556 
Goding sosccecdeseed) OE 
Webb eeceeeeeeeesese 7,759 
Sharp .eccceceseees® 7,200 
Hale .cccccccdcccoce 6,149 

The proprieters of the Golden Lane Brew- 
ery have tried the experiment oz lighting 
a street by Coal Gas Lights. The fur- 
nace which sepplies the gas is in the Brew- 
ery in Golden-lane, from whence a pipe 
proceeds that runs along the walls ef the 
houses of Golden lane, and passes round the 
corner along the houses of Beech-street ; 
from this main pipe other pipes proceed 
at right angles to the lamps, each of which 
has an aperture in its lower extremity to re- 
ecive the pipe appropriated to it; after enter- 
ing the lamp, two or three small holes, made 
in the end of the pipe convey the gas, which 
being kindled gives a very brilliant light 
The pipes are furnished with cocks at different 
places, by which the supply of the gas may 
be regulated as thought fit. Kleven lamps are 
supplied in this manner, seven in Gulden-lane, 
and four in Beech-street. The lamps are on 
average at about twenty yards asunder, and 
the lust about seven hundred feet from the fur- 
nace. In Golden-lane tie single rew of lamps 
completely illuminated both sides of the 


lane. 
MARRIED. 

M. T. P. Asperne, son of Ms. Asperne, 
bookseller, Cornhill, to Miss Ann King, of 
Walworth. tamer ee we 

John Rodbard, esq. of Crewkerne, So- 
Merset, to Mrs. Making, late ot Covent Gar- 
den theatre. , 

At Isleworth Captain Richard Dawson, of 
~- third foot, to Miss E. T. Hall, of Sion- 

ill, 

Lenteaant Colonel Leigh, of the tenth 
ght Dragvons, to the Hon Miss Byron. 

At Stepney, Henry Rooke, esq. of With- 
frington, Wilts, to Miss Nettletold, of Step- 
ney Green. 

By Special license, Harradine esq. of South- 
Fie, Bedtondshir e, to Miss Searle, of the same 

Soe Rev, John Calthorp, of Gosberton, 

nshire, to Miss Bonner, daughter of Mr. 
aner, of Fleet. street, 
°NTHLY Mac., New 161. 
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By special license, at§ Lady Lismore’s, 
Charles-street, Bereley-square, Wiiliam Ca 
vendish, esq tothe Hon Miss O'Callaghan, 
daughter of the late Lord Lismore. 

Mr James Gilman, of Highgate, surgeon, 
to Miss Ann Haraing, of St. George’s-row. 

At St. James’s church, T. Mac Arthur, esq. 
purser in the Royal Navy, to Miss Reid, 
only daughter of Jonn Reid esq of H. M. ship 
Queen. 

‘Thomas Alsop, esq. of the Tower, to Miss 
Bettesworth, of Golden-square. 

At Kensington, Sir James Innes Ker, bart. 
to Miss Harriet Charlewood, second daughter 
of the late Benjamin C, esq. of Windlesham, 
Surrey. 

At Woodford, Sir James Whalley Smythe 
Gardiner, bart. to Miss Frances Mosley, sis- 
ter of Sir Oswald Mosley, bart. 

Mre Basil Francis, ot the Hon. East India 
Company's service, to Miss Hannah M‘Millan, 
of Gower-sreet, Bedford. square. 

DIED. 

The Marguis of Graniy, the infant son and 
heir of the Duke and Duchess of Rutland. 

In York-street, St. James’s, the Righs 
Honourable Sarub Cavendish, Baroness Water- 
park of the kingdom of Ireland, and relict of 
the late Right Honourable Sir Henry Caven-~ 
dish, bart. She was the only child and 
heiress of Richard Bradshaw, esq. who was 
lineally descended from Bradshaw, the Pre- 
sident of the Tribunal which condemged 
Charles [. to death. She married Sir Henry 
Cavendish, bart. the sth of August, 1757, 
and was created Baroness Waterpark on the 
1gth of June, 1792. She is succeeded in the 
peerage by her eldest son Sir Richard C. bart, 
pow Lord Waterpark. Her third son the 
Honourable Augustus Cavendish, assumed the 
name and arms of Bradshaw in 1790, pursuant 
to the will of his maternal grand father, and 
is at present member of parliament for the 
borough of Honiton. 

In Argyle-street, Sir Archibald Edmonstone, 
bart. He was created to that title on the 3d 
of May, 1770, and is succeeded by his eldest 
son, now Sir Charles Eamonstone, bart. whe 
is one of the six clerks in chancery. 

- At-Hampstead, Timothy Lane, esq. F.R.S, 
of Hart-street, Bloomsbury. : 

In Edgware-ro:d, the Rev. Thomas Fonesy 
fellow and tutor of Trinity college, Cambridge. 

‘the Rev. Thomas Freeman, aged 82, rector 
of St Martin’s, vicar of St. Paul’s, and 47 
years minor canon of Canterury cathedral. 

Edmund James Moody, esq aged 32, of the 
navy office, eldest son of Robert Sadleie 
Moody, ¢sq. commissioner for victualling his 
Majesty’s navy. 

At Brentford, Mr. Henry Norbury, second 
son of Mr. P. Norbury, printer. ; 

At Woolwich, Mr. Henry Gilbank, cadet im 
the royal military academy. 

Tho Right Honourable Catharine Baroness 
Howard De Walden and Braybrocke, aged 60. 
She was = daughter ef William Clayten, om 
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ef Harleyford, Bucks. and the relict of the 
la ¢ Sir John Griffin Griffin, who was called 
u.» to the house of Peers by writ of summons, 
a; Lord Howard de Walden, in 1784, and af- 
terwards created Lord Braybrooke. She dicd 
without issue. 

At Clapham, Lady Tedbs, relict of Sir Ben- 
jamin Tebbs, knight. a 

In Milbank-street, Westminster, William 
Finncr, esq. 

Richard Hamer esq, of Nottinghill, aged 42. 

At his house, St. John’s, Southwark, aged 
65; Thomas Aller, esy. 

Mr. Fosepb de Boffe, aged 58, of Gerard- 
street, Soho, importer of foreign books; he 
was a native of Geneva, and from the probity 
of all his transactions, has died regretted and 
esteemed by all who knew him. is exten- 
sive business devolves on his son, who, du- 
ring the latter years of Mr. De B. has been in 
partnership with his father. 

William Golding, esq. of the Borough, 
aged 00. 

In Brook-street, Richard White, esq. ge- 
neral of his Majesty's forces, and colonel of 
the 24th regiment of foot. His promotions 
in the army were,cqlonel May 16,1781 major- 
general, April 28, 1790; lieutenant-general, 
January 26, 1797 ; General, April 29, 18025 
and coionel of the 2ith regiment, November 
13, 1795. 

At Edmonton, aged 66, George Tatem, esq. 

At Hendon, Alexander Begbie, esq. of New 
Broad street, 

At Hackney, Danie! Fisher, D.D. 

Mrs, Chapman, wife of William Chapman, 
esq. of Pentonville, in the 47th year of her 
age. 

At Brompton, the Duchess of Gleucester. 
Further particulars will be given in our next. 

At his house in ‘Tottenham court road, 

aged 76, Mr. Fetn Waiter. In the early 
part of his lite he adopted the theatrical pro- 
tession, and acquired considerable reputation 
in dretand ard on many provincial stages in this 
country, and was for some years an established 
actor on the Londonboards. He was chiefly suce 
cesstul in parts of sententious morality and 
blunt humour, and wasc¢ nspicuous ‘or his me- 
rit in the periormance of Downright, in the 
comedy of Every Manin bis Humour. Hav- 
ung alway >a strong propensity to philological 
Studies he quitted the stave, and puoli hed se- 
Pera: vaiuadle works on Grammar and Elocu- 
tion, of which he was many years a distin- 
guished teacher. In 1774 he published a 
pamphlet entitled, & A general Idea ot a Pro. 
nouncing Dictionary of the Enelish J 
on a Plan entir: ly new,” and soon after pub- 
lished the Dict onary which may be consivered 
as hs great work. [t is a production of 
Ne, sg fadvur, and of such high merit 
7 mappa ge 7 “3 sinc 
ledge, unwearied ition editen ee ae 
feund and eccurste amare orTect taste, pro- 
ished vert S ination. He pub. 


ous other works on the subject of 
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education ; all partaking of the properties 3}. 
ready spoken of, and tending to improve the art 
of speaking in this country ; the titles of there 
works are, Exercises for Improvement in Bio. 
cution; Elements of Elocution; Hints fg 
Improving the Art of Reading ; A Rhetérical 
Grammar; English Classics abridged; The 
Melody of Speaking Delineated; and The 
Academic Speaker. Mr. Walker was distin. 
guished in private life for a strict regard t 
mvral and religious duties, and he was inti. 
mateiy known to most of the distinguished 
literary characters of his time, by whom he 
was held in high esteem for his talents, his 
knowledge, and his virtues. " 
Burned to death, in consequence of the 
house being on fire at Coombank, the seat of 
Lord Frederick Campbell, Lady F. Campbeil, 
aged 70. She was the daughter of Amos Me- 
red th, esq. and sister of Sir William Mere- 
dith, burt. In 1752 she was married to Earl 
Ferrers, the unfortunate peer executed at Ty- 
burn, far the murder of his steward, Mr. John- 
son. She had, however, been divorced trom 
him by act of parliament, and in 1769 was 
marricd to Lord Frederic Campbell, brother of 
the Duke of Argyle. 
[ Further particulars of the late William Ha- 
milton, M. D. whose death was mentioned at 
pe 87. of cur last number. He was born of a 
respectable family in the North of Ireland, 
but had the misfortune to lose his father 
before his birth. The paternal estate, though 
not ample, was more than adequate to the 
expences of a liberal education, and his mother, 
who is yet living, sent him at the proper age 
to one of the first grammar schools in Dublin, 
then kept by Dr. Darby, to acquire the 
elements of classical learning. When properly 
qualified, he was entered at the University of 
Glasgow, where he passed through the regular 
course of general study. Having thus laid in 
a competent stock of preparatory knowledgty 
he commenced his medical studies at Edin- 
burgh, under the professurs of that school. 
He was too ambitious of excellence to neglect 
the advantages of a situation so favourable te 
improvement, and a mind like his would not 
rest satisfied with those elements of science, 
which tke routine of academical lectures 
given by the ablest men can furnish. He 
was early impressed with the dignity and 
importance o a profession, in which the health 
and lives of men are so deeply concemed, 
and determined to neglect no means and spare 
no expence that might qualify him for the 
complete discharge of his professional duties. 
With this view, after taking his degree at 
Kdinsurgh, he visited the principal cities of 
Rolland, France, Italy and Germany, ¢*- 
amined both the merits and defects of theit 
public Hospitals ; and studiously observed the 
medical practice of Europe in ail its variety: 
Such was Dr. Hamilton’s preparation for 
settling as a physician in the metropolis, 4 
it must be admitted that the most liberal 
cdugation could go no further. . But there be 
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ntage which education, though it may 
o“—_— ao bestow, and without which 
mere acquisitions of science are more 
ao to mislead than to be useful. That 


improv ey 


sagacity, which is the first and highest re- 
uisite in medical practitioners, that power 
of discriminating readily and surely between 
cases apparently similar, yet really distinct ; 
that intuitive perception, which, amidst ob- 
scure prognostics, amidst complicated and 
contradictory symptoms, can discern the source 
ofthe disease, and suggest the most effectual 
means of counteracting it 5 this precisely was 
the distinct.ve feature of Dr. Hamilton's 
mini. Other minds might appear more 
brilliant ; other tongues more eloquent; other 
phys:cians might display a more winning 
address 3 but it may be affirmed with safety, 
that in this essential qualification, no man 
of his time surpassed him. Yet, though thus 
educated, and thus endowed, and though at 
an early period of his life, he was chosen one 
of the Physicians to the London Hospital, 
where he enjoyed all the advantages for ex- 
perience which such un establishmeut presents, 
his practice for many years was very limited. 
He could not stoop to those arts which succeed 
most surely with vulgar minds, and he neither 
attected that indiiference. which seeks the 
reputation of superiority, by setting the world 
at defiance, nor the milky so'tness and pliancy 
of demeanour which cunning assumes for the 
ends of selfishness. The prominent feature 
in his character was simplicity, and his early 
determination was, that if he could not rise 
with dignity he would fall without incurring 
contempt. Hence it was, that no consi- 
deration could induce him to whine with the 
indolent rich over imaginary complaints, or 
to flatter their vanity by chiming in with 
their folly. ‘I'here was in his manner indeed, 
somewhat of the bluntness which is so fre- 
quently the concomitant of unbending rec- 
titude, and which the undiscerning confound 
with pride or surliness. But those who were 
acquainted with Dr. Hamilton well know, 
that his onty pride -was that which is the 
Opposite of meanness5-that under this—ap- 
pearance of bluutness in his exterior deport- 
ment, he poss: ssed a heart truly benevolent 
and hum:ne, and thus no man had more 
the power of attaching and preserving the 
Iriendship of those who were capable of ap- 
Preci:ting real worth With so many claims 
to respect and affection. as Dr- Hamilton 
Possessed, it becomes unnecessary to add, that 
his death is the cause of unfeigned regret to 
eae circle, who have lost in him both 
wy ta ps anaes and the faithtul friend, 
Pea ig oo he attached unbounded 
mr ny none 0 his family his loss is irrepa- 
ations ley enjoy at least the melancholy 
‘action ot knowing how much he was 
oo when living, and how sincerely he 
ned oy all who enjoyed his intimacy 


“ Were acquainted with his worth. He 


died on the 6th of . 
Year of his age.) anaes ven Te 
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[ Further Particulars of Rear-Admiral Sir 
Thomas Louis, whose death was announced at 
fp. 87.—He was born at Exeter about the 
year 1759, and before he had completed his 
twelfth year, embarked-on* board the’ Fly 
floop of war, Captain Graham, as Midthipman, 
and in the year following was removed into 


the Southampton frigate, thencommanded by 


Capt. afterwards Admiral Macbride. It was 
inthe year 1772, while Mr. Louis belonged 
to the Southampton, that that fhip, accompa 
nied by the Seaford frigate and the Cruiser 
Sleop, conveyed the unfortunate queen of 
Denmark from Elsineur to Staie. He conti- 
nued in this frigate tillkr774, when he was 
removed into the Kent of 74 guns, captain 
Fielding, and also served again in the Fly 
sloop, Southampton and Orpheus frigates, 
and in 1775 was removed into ¢he Thetis 
frigate, in which he made a Voyage to St. 
Heiena, under his first commander, captain 
Graham. He remained in this ship till July, 
1477, when he was promoted to the rank of 
lieutenant in the Bienfaisant of 64 guns Capt. 
Macoride, in which thip he served in the action 
fought on the 27th of July, 1778, between 
the English fleet under admiral Keppel, and 
the French under Count d’Orvilliers 5 in this 
engagement the Bienfaisant escaped without 
a single man being hurt, a circumstance 
which must be attributed to her position in 
the line being such as to prevent her from 
taking any decisive part in the engagement. 
In 1779, Lieutenant Louis, having been ape 
pointes first of the Bienfaisint, sailed in her 
with the squadron under Admiral Rodney, dese 
tioned for the relief of Gibraltar. On their 
passage out they had the good fortune to cape 
ture, after a chase of afew hcurs, the whole 
of a Spanish convoy from St. Sebastian bound 
to Cadiz, laden with naval stores, provisions, 
&c. uncer the escort of seven ships and ves- 
sels of war, belonging to the royal Caraccas 
company; and the Bienfaisant, commanded 
by Captain Macbride, captured the Guipuscoa 
of 64 guns, the commanding ship of the con- 
voy. Buta more gratifying event to a Bri- 
tish_ naval officer was on the point of taking 
place ; this was the action which took place 
onthe 16th of January, 1780, between the 
fleet under Admiral Rodney, and the Spanish 
squadron under Admiral Longara, the result 
of which was the capture of one sh:p of 8o 
guns, 5 of 70, the St. Domingo, of 70 guns, 
blown up, and the Spanish commander. im 
chief taken prisoner. In this engagement it 
was the lot of Lieutenant Louis to witness 
some warm work; the St. Domingo, which 
blew up, was, at the moment of her destruc- 
tion,in clofe action with the Bientaisaxt, after 
which that ship lay alongside the Spanish ace 
mirai’s ship, the Phenix of 80 guns, and com- 
pelled her tostrike her colours, Asthe crew of 
the Bienfaisant were affiicted with the malig- 
nant small pox, Capt. Macbride did not re- 
move the Spanish sailors from their own ship, 
from motives of humanity, but enly sent 
Licut. Louis and a party of seaman to take 
: possessiog 
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possession of the Phenix, aod conduct her to 
Gibraltar, after which fortress, on her being 
taken into the British navy, she was named, 
and she still holds her rank amon, the wood- 
en walls of Britain. Admiral Rodncy was 
so much pleased with the seamanship dis- 
played by Lieut. Louis on this occasion that he 
oflcred either to take him tothe West In- 
dies and promote him to the first vacancy 
there, or to give hin an acting ciptain’s come 
mission to carry home the Phenix, in the 
hope that the Lords of the Admiralty would 
confirm him, or atall events promote him to 
the rank of commander. He accepted the 
latter. proposal, and about the midcle of Fe- 
bruary, sailed for England, with ‘he rest of 
the Spanish prizes, and part of the flee: under 
the command of Admiral Digby, and on their 
passage home captured part of a French con- 
voy bound to the Mauritius. Not veing for- 
tunate enough on his arsival in England to 
obtain the wished for promotion, he was or- 
dered to return to the Bienfaisant, and in the 
course of a few we-ks that ship was dispatch. 
ed into St. George’s channel, wi,h the view 
of falling in with a French ship of war, 
which was known to have sailed from 
Brest on a cruise in that quarter. On 
the 14th of August, the Riesfaisant then 
being off the Ola Head of Kinsale, ob- 
Served a large ship, which afterwarcs proved 
to be Le Comte d’Artois, commanded by the 
Chevalier Clonard, and the ship they expected 
as above related, when after an engagement 
of an hour and ten minutes, the Artois struck 
her colouts and surrendered. A few months 
after this action, Capt. Macbride removed into 
the Artois, which was considered to be the 
nest vessel of her class in the world, and 
Lieutenant Louis went with him; but in the 
Space of two months, and early in 17%1, on 
the earnest recommendation of his captain, he 
Wes promoted to the rank of commander, and 
*ppointed to the Mackworth armed ship, in 
which he was employed’ in convoying the 
trade from Plymouth to rhe Bristol channel 
and back. In 3782, Captain Louis was sent 
to Ireland, as the regulating officer at Sligo 
and at Cork, where he raised s000 of the 
popes whom the Irish parliament bad voted 
or the use of government. . He remained on 
at service tillJanuary 1784, when Admiral 
*ppel, just at the conclusion of the Ame. 
rican war promoted him to the rink of post. 
Saptain. A long and tedious season of inac. 
tivity now ensued, and it was not till the 
breaking out of the war in 1793, that 
© was agai dmi 
gn employed, when “Admisal 
Macbride, his old commander, selected 
him to be his captain in the Quebe 
frigate on the Downs station, He was ania 
afterwards appointed to the Cumberland of 
74 guns, which ship he was enabled to man 
a.most entirely with volunteers, from the 
bay, in the vicinity of 
during the time of 


sace. In this ship he did not remai 

n | 

. in the (pring of 3794, he commanded te 
‘aotaur, a new 74 gun ship, then in the 


channel fleet under Admiral Montague. His 
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old friend, admiral Macbride, 
ho.sted his flag on boara the Minotaur. 
curing that year was employed in cruig, 
the coast of France. In 1795,.his ship wa 
in the fleet under Earl Howe, which 
the East and West India and other cony 
clear of the channel, and afterwards cruise 
off Brest, and in the Bay. Early in 1796, 
Caprain Louis proceeced tothe West Indies 
where he arrived in March with a convoy, 
and returned to England almost imme. 
ately convoying a large fleet of mercham, 
men. In May, 1797, captain Louis was jg 
the Channel fleet unser lord Bridport, after 
which he was ordered into the Mediterrareag 
to jon the fiect uader Earl St. Vincent. Qa 
the 3cth of April, 1798, Admiral Neson, 
who had joined Earl St. Vincent on the pre. 
ceding day, off Cadiz, was detached into the 
Mediterranean with a small squadron, con. 
sisting of three sail of the line, two frigates, 
and a sloop of war, ana soon after Captain 
Louis sailed with a squadron under Captain 
Trowbridge to reinforce him. A junction 
was formed between the two squadrons 
on the 8th of June, when Admiral Nel. 
son’s flect amounted to 13 sail of the 
line, a §c gun ship, two frigates, and a sloop 
of war. The long cruise which succeeded, 
in quest of the Freneh ficet, then on its pas- 
sage to Egypt is well known: we will there 
ore only mention that the enemy were dit- 
covered at anchor in Aboukir shay, on the 1st 
of Augu:t, and as the battle which succeeded 
that discovery has been detailed again and 
again, we cannot do more thaa notice theex- 
eitions of Captain Louis in fulfiiling the or 
ders and anticipating the desires of the brave 
and victorious Neison. When che Vanguird, 
Admiral Nelson's ship anchored alongside Le 
Spartiate, she became exposed to the raking 
fire of l"Aquilon, the next ship in the enemy's 
lings by which the Vanguard h.d between 
§° and 60 men disabled in the space of ten 
minutes. Owing however to the gallant and 
judicious mancer in whichCaptain Louis took 
his stetion a-head of the Vangyard, the Mi- 
notaur not only effectually relieved her 
this distreesing situation, but overpowered 
her opponent. Admirsal Nelson felt 60 grate~ 
ful to captain Louis for bis conduct on this 
important occasion, that about nine o'clock, 
while yet the combat was raping with the ut- 
most fury, and he himself suffering severely 
in the cockpit, from a wound in his hea, 
he requestea Uaptain Berry to hail the Mi 
hotaur, and desite Cuptain Louis would come 
to him, as he could not have a moments 
peace until he had thanked him for bis 
Conduct, adding ¢bis is the ome bundred ¢ 
tsventy-fourth time I bave been enge 
but I believe it is now all over with me. 
Subsequent mecting which took place »~ 
twren the Admiral and Captain Louis was 
affecting in the extreme. The jatter hungove? 
his bleeding friend in silent sorrow—-** *% , 
well dear Louis,” said the Admiral, 
shall never forget the obligation J am 
to you for your brave and gencrous conduct, 
and now, whatever may become of a 


which 
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mind is at peace.” The resuit of this en- 
gaement is well known to have been the 
destruction of the French Fleet. The Mino- 
taur, Captain Louis’s Ship, sustained a loss 
of 23 killed and 64 wounded, and he, in com 
mon with the other Captains of the fleet, re- 
ceived the thanks of Parliament, accompa- 
panied by a gold medal, emblema‘ic.i of the 
victory, and was presented with a sword by 
the City of London. In the summer of 
1799, Admiral Nelsen, being still in the Me- 
diterrancan, St. Vincent dispatched Captains 
Louis and Trowbridge to take vossession of the 
Ro.r.an territory,and having entered into arti 
cles of capitulation, with che French Gene 
ral Grenier, a detachment of 200 Scamen 
and Marines was tanded from the Minotaur 
and Culloden for the pur ose of taking pos- 
session of Civita Vecchia, Cornatto, and 
Tolfa; whiist Captain Louis, ana General 
Bouchard proceeied to take possession of 
Rom onthe same terms. For this service 
Captain Louis was afterwards presented with 
the Insignia of the Sicilian Order of St. Fer- 
dinand and of Merit. During the remainder 
of the war, he continued in the Mediterra- 
near, and onthe untoriunate destruction of 
the Quven Charlotte in 1800, had the honeur 
of receiving the flag of Lord Keith on board 
the Minotaur, and in t:e spring of 1801, 
was still farther gratified by his Lordship’s 
selecting him for the service on the coast of 
Exypt. On peace taking place in 1802, 
Capiain Louis returnes to England, and re ‘ired 
during that season of temporary rest on half 
Pay; but as the principies on which the 
French Government acted preciuded so de- 
sirable a state of things as peace might have 
aflorded, at the commencement of the present 
War, his services were again called for, and he 
“as appointed to the Co: queror, a new 
74; in which he coptinuea till his pro- 
motion to the rank of Rear Ad- 
mitral of the White, which tovk place 
a 23d April, 1804. He then hoisted 
wis oy “ yee of 50 guns, and cums 
hol ¢ Boulogne Station during the 
v roe that year: -In March 18055 Lerd 
ticalan np going tothe Mediterranean, par 
oni “ pplied tor Admiral Louis to serve 
0 the Car’ and he was accordingiy appointed 
of the te 989 Se guns, one of the prizes 
rd Pret the Nile. He accompanied 
the Fiench ae the arduous task of chasing 
ahver whieh _— to the West l..aics and back, 
00's pension) ¢ was detached by nis Lordship, 
prt. 9 ar service, to Tetuan Bay, witn 
Adm Sal of the line. To this absence of 
Pe _ L uis from the maia fleet, has gene- 
mina Vien the inducement of Ad- 
diz, a dima venturing out from Ca- 
or the viet nce to waich we are indebted 
iant that my of Trafalgar, the most bril- 
ths Goan, vet greene the naval annais of 
ral Louis + Owever ulsappointed Admii- 
moenaee - ¥ be in not sharing the glorious 
Gay, yctit was insome measure 
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made up to him, when in returning from the 
Mediterranean he fell in with Admiral Sir 
John Duckworth who having received intel- 
ligence of a French fleet being in the West 
Indies took our gallant officer under his com- 
mand and pursued them. He had the good 
fortune to come up with them off the Town 
of St. Domingo on the 6th of February, 
1846, and never was victory more complete 
or dcisive. For the share which A:imiral 
Louis bore in the action of St. Doming» he 
received the thanks of both houses of parlia- 
ment, and was presented by the committee 
of the Patriotic Fund with a vase valued at 
qool with an appropriate insript:on. His 
Majesty was also pleased to confer on hina 
the dignity of a Baronet, and to allow him 
the privilege of having supporters to his ar- 
morial bearings After performing che ser- 
vice above mentioned in tne West Iniies, he 
returned to his station in the Mediterranean, 
where he remained for some time. and thea 
came to Englad, where he was making prepa- 
rations for a secret expedition, when the news 
arrived of a French squadron, in which was 
J-romeBonaparte, being on its return toEurope 
from tne West Indics. In consequence of this 
intelligence +hé military force of the exve- 
ditiin wis debarked, and Sir Tnomas Louis 
in the Canopus, wth ten other ships of the 
line, put to sea early in september, with 
the view of intercepting the French Squadron, 
and duiing this cruise captured the Exemy's 
frigate, the President, of 44 guns In Octoe~ 
ber he joined Lord Coiling woud before Cadiz, 
and was atterwards detached under Sir John 
Duck worth on the expedition which ended so 
unfortunately in the Dardanelles. On the 
return of Admiral Duckworth, Sir ‘Thomas 
Louis was left with the British naval force 
before Alexandria, after that city was taken 
possession of by General Fraser. Whilst on 
this station he was seized with a complain: in 
his bowels, which terminated fatal!y : on the 
16th of May he was on shore walk:ng, and 
complained of a little pain. On his revurnon 
board he ate his dinn r heartily,and felt much 
selieved, but unfortunately about four the 
next morning he was again attacked, when 
it appeared that an inflammation of the bow- 
els nai taken place, which in the course of the 
day produced mortification, and he died about 
ten in the evening of the 17th of May, His 
remains were sent to Malta to be interred 
near those of General Abercrombie. Sir Thos 
mas Louis married early in life a Miss Bel- 
field, by whom he has left four sons and three 
daughters. His eldest son, now Sir Joba 
Louis, is a Post Captain in the Navy, and 
his youngest son, Charles Belfield Louis, is 
studying in the Naval Academy at Ports- 
mouth. He was an active and courageous 
otlicer, and his characer will be best appre- 
ciated from areview of the actions in which 
he was engages ; in all of which he acquit- 
ted himself with courage, humanity, able 
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PROVINCIAL OCCURRENCES, 
WITH att tHE MARRIAGES anv DEATHS; 


Arronged geographically, or in the Order of the Counties, from North to South 
—— 
*.* Communications for this Department of the Monthly Magazine, properly aw 
thenticuted, and fent free of Poftage, are always thankfully received. Thofe are 


more parliculart acceptable which dejcribe the Progre/s of Local Improvements of 
any Kind, or hich contain Biographical Anccdotes or Faéts relative to eminent 
or remarkable Charaélers recently deceajed, 


a 


NORTHUMBERLAND AND DURHAM, 

Marr ed.| At Painshaw, Durham, Capt. 
W. B. Tuffnell, of the East Essex Militia, to 
Miss Frances Milner, third daughter of the 
Tate Robert M. esq. 

At Newcastle, Mr. Edward Backhouse, 
banker, of Darlington, to Miss Robson, of the 
same place.—-Mr. Richard Hoyle, to Miss 
Cecilia Gibson —Mr. Benjamin Scrobic, mer- 
chant, to Miss Bernard. 

At Eden, Andrew Darling, esq. of Oat- 
field, to Miss Stewart, only daughter of Lieut. 
James S of the royal navy. 

At Chester. le Strect,4Lieut. Banson, of the 
Durham Militia, to Miss Hannah Punsnon. 

Died}. At Shieldfield, near Newcastle, 
Robert Page, esq. comptroller of the customs 
at the latter place 41 years, and not Icss 
distinguished as an elegant scholar than as an 
cthcer oj inflexible integrity, 69. 

At Alnwick, Mr. John Annett, 87. 

At Roadam-Castie, Mrs. Roddam, wife of 
Robert K. esq. first admiral of the red, a lady 
ef extensive benevolence. 

At Birtley, Mr. Edward Charlton, 64. 

At Hexham, Mr. John Sevill, an occasional 
preacher among the methodists. 

At Newcastle, Hannah Ranshaw, 100.— 
Miss Wilson —Mrs. Handasyde, 4%. —Mr, 
par Wilson. —Mr, Wm. Rowand. —Mr. 

‘atrick Rodamaker, 70 —Mr. Wm. Potts, 
surgeon, 50.—-Lieut. Hill, of the North 
York Militia. 

At Berwick, Mrs. Cowan, 83.—Mr. 
Dickson, 47. — ee 

At Darlington, Mr John Mills, 

At Bishopwearmouth, Miss Crisp. 

At Long Benton Colliery, Mr. Samuel 
Bortis, 87. 

CUMBERLAND AND WESTMORELAND. 


At the 22d anniversary meeting of the 


Subscribers to the Cockermouth Dispensary 
M appeared that, in the course of the last 
year, medical and surgical assistance had been 
administered to 300 persons.—The patients 
recommended and registered amount to 100—- 
the midwifery cases to 19—the cow-pox ino- 
culation to 62—and the trivial inciderts to 
410, Or the registered patients 88 were dis- 
missed cured, 1 relieved, 10 dead, and 10 
remain upon the books. The total number 


aon and maimed poor, who have been ad- 
uted to the benefits of this charity, since 


the Ist of February, 1785, exceeds 7732, 


Married.] At Whitehaven, Capt. Jos, 
Fearn, ot the ship Queen Charlotte, to Miss 
Scott. 

At Kirkby Stephen, Captain Wiison, to 
Jane, second daughter of Thomas Munk. 
house, esq of Winton 

At Carlisle, Mr. Wm. Brand, of the Bank 
of Scotland, at Dumiries, to Miss bliz, 
Wilton. 

Dicd] At Carlisle, Mrs Ferguson, wife 
of Mr. George F, 20.—Mr. Archibald Gallo- 
way, 67.—Mr. James Tyson, 21.—Mr. Jo 
seph Forster, of the Lion and Lamb Inn 
Mr. Rowland Slouts, 81. 

At Brampton, Mr. John Hodgson, sur 
geon, 50. 

At Wigton, Miss Sarah Matthews, 47. 

At Caldbeck, Mrs. Mary Scott, widow, 88. 
During the rebellion in 4745, she was servant 
to Col Stanwix, of Carlisle, in whose house 
the Duke of Perth and one hundred rebel 
soldiers were quartered. ; 

At Kirbythore, Westmoreland, Mis.Sewell, 
relict of the Rev. Mr. S. 

At Carleton, Mr. George Little, 85. 

At Cockermouth, Mr. Thomas Benson 
attorney. . 

At Woodside, near Wigton, Edward Tris- 
trem, youngest son of Mr. George Loauther, 
jun. of Dornock. 

At Causey Foot, near Keswick, Roberty 
son of Mr. Christopher Hodgson, 17. 

At Keswick, Mr. Birkett, 50. 

At Burton in Kendal, Miss Margaret 
Cragg, daughter of the late Mr. Robert Ce 
of Millthorp, 22.—Mrs. Margaret Hodgson 

At Whitehaven, Miss Sarat Dixon, 20- 

At Mire Sike, in Loweswater, Mr. John 
Mirehouse, aged 102. His family is remark- 
ab!e fur longevity : his father died at the age 
of 95, his mother attained her 100th years 
three of his sisters died each at the age ° 
&2, and a fourth sister, lately, in her 9 
year, 


At Workington, Mr. Henry Saul, 33. 


YORKSHIRE. avis 
The Trinity House in London have it * 
contemplation to erect a new light-house UP: 
on Spurn Point, on a plan recommend 
by Nir. Mills, the collector of customs at 
Bridlington ; the light to be of such power 38 
to throw its rays te a very considerable dis 
tance in the thickest fog. ‘Ihe want o 
better light at the entrance of the age 
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n the subject of complaint with 

st ee The aeaaunil and vivid 

lights upon Flamborough Head are found 

highly beneficial to vessels making for land, 
from Greenland, the Baltic, &c. 

Married.) At Middleton, near Pickering, 

W. Marshal, esq. to Miss Hodgson, of Wrel- 


e* Leeds, Mr. Knight, to Miss Smith, 


poth of the Theatre Royal, York. 

At York, Mr. George Wood, bookseller, 
ef Wakefield, to Miss Mitchell.ew The Rev. 
Ww | Martin, of Keston, Kent, to Miss Ann 
Pickard. youngest daughter of the late Leo- 
nard P esq. 

At Whitby, Lieut. Dale, of the royal navy, 
to Miss Duck, second daughter of the Rev. 
Mr. D. ot Danby. 

At Bole, near Gainsborough, Mr. John 
Bi.lund, of Finningley, near Doncaster, to 
Mrs. Fartah, widew of Mr. G, F. 

Died.] At Roughborough, near New 
Malton, Mr. Win. Sheffield, sen. 80. A sin- 
gular circumstance happened to him 49 years 
ago; when in company with five or six people 
bathing at Bridlington Quay, a wanton shot 
fired trom a vessel leaving the harbour, as he 
was sitting upon the cliff top, and in the act 
of drawing his stocking over his ancle, struck 
him close to his fingers ends, and shot his 
foot and ancle to atoms. 

At Coxwold, the Rev. T. Newton, perpe- 
tual curate of that parish, to which he suc- 
ceeded in 1768, on the death of the celebrated 
Laurence Sterne. 

At York, Mrs. Jane Bigland.—Mrs. Salter, 
58.—Mr. Francis Drake, son of the late Rev. 
Samuel D. of Montgomeryshire, 24. 

At Leeds, Mr. Christopher Blackburn — 
Mrs. Lister.<-Mr. Gabriel Shepheard, 88.— 
Mr. Rhodes. Mrs. Downs, widow of Mr. D. 
a. travelling preacher in the methodist con- 
nection. 

At Hull, Mr. John Sherrif, cashier in the 
Custom-house, 33.—-Mrs. Draper, 44.—Mr. 
Wm. Haggitt, 56. 

At Richmond, Miss Anna Maria Leighton, 
only surviving daughter of the late Rev. 
Thomas L. 

The Rev. Stephen Moore, vicar of Don- 
“aster and prebendary of York. 

AtShipton Castle, fohn Heelis, esq. one 
9’ the avents of the Earl of Thanet. 

At Rotherham, Mr. James Kitchingman,86. 

At Scarborough, Mr. James Smith, a mem- 
: rot the corporation.<=Mr. Christopher Fow- 

T, eldest son of George F. esq. 20 

At Middlcthorp, Capt. John Mitchell, of 
the Madras Artillery, 69. ) 
te Mrs Kidd, of York, 64.— 
ley, wife ren = the esr lan.—Mrs. Ox- 

he Head r. Q. mer int, 38. ¥ 

uddersheld, Mrs. Smart, wife of Mr. 
a mas S. printer —-Mrs. Moorhouse, wife 

the Rev. Wm. M. 
aa ee Lady Norcliffe, whose life 

ed with every Christian virtue j in 
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whom her tenants have lost an indulgent land 
lady and the poor a liberal benefactress, 

[ Further particulars of Mr. Walker, wbose 
death was announced at p 500, vol xxiii, 
—[The death of Mr Waiker of Mesbro* 
was singularly awful: being engaged at one 
of his iron works in a very interesting experi- 
ment, he went about 12 o'clock at night 
out of the forge door, and a plank on 
which he set his foot giving way, he was pre- 
cipitated into the mill pond, and being drawa 
under the large wheel then at work, was |i- 
terally crushed to atoms, an arm and one leg 
being found the next morning near half a 
mile from the forge. He has left a large fa- 
mily to bewail his premature death. } 

LANCASHIRE. ) 

Marrieds} At Liverpool, John French, 
esq. of Lawnsdown, Queen’s County, Ireiand, 
youngest brother to Lord Ashtown, to Jean, 
eldest diughter of the late Dr. Currie —Tho- 
mas Harrison, esq. of Stubb House, Durham, 
to Miss Penelope Whylett. 

At Cartmel, the Rev. James Strickland, of 
Crosthwaite, to Miss Walker, of Wellknow. 

Died.] At Ulverston, the lady of the Hon. , 
Brizadier-general Lumley, and daughter of 
Thomas Sunderland, esq. 

At Lancaster, Mrs. Blunt, wife of Joseph 
B. esq.—Mrs, Cuvelje. 

At Prescot, James Waring, esq. 62. 

Mr. John Webster, late of Croxteth Hall, 
78. He was 30 years steward to the Earl of 
Sefton, at Croxteth Hall, near Liverpool, 
which place he filled with the strictest inte- 
grity, and was esteemed by his lordshiy, and 
tenants. He was a man of unimpeachable 
character, punctual in his official duties, and 
inde atigable in the service ot his employer. 

At Middleton, Mrs. Ogden, wife of Mr, 
Jonathan O. 

At Manchester, Mr. John Hadfield, jun. 

At Blackburn, Mrs, Alice Longworth, 100., 
She retained the use of her faculties till her 
last illness, and never wore spectacles. Her 
youngest daughter is above 60. 

At Platbr.dge, near Wigan, Ralph Peters, 
esq. 78. 

At Little Bolton, Mrs. Miller, 23. 

At Clayton Mill, near Manchester, Mrs. 
Nash. 

At Liverpool, Mrs. Wilson.—Mrs. Roper. 
—Mrs. Moncas, 80 —Mrs. Sarah Roberts, 
31.—jMr. Richard Gerard, 30.—Mr. James 
M‘Evoy, sen. —Mr. Edward Wainwright, 28. 
—Mrs. Roskell.—-Mr. Joseph Hadwen, 82. 
—Mr. Wm. Woodburn, 42.—Miss Palmer.— 
Mr. George Rebinson.—Mr. Robert Jackson, 
merchant —Mr. Hawthorn Thompson, 45.—= 
Mis. Wilding, 82. 

CHESHIRE, | 

Married.} ibe Rev. Wm. W. Drake, 
rector of the lower mediety of the parish of 
Malpas, to Miss Eliza Tarleton, youngest 
daughter of Thomas T. esq. of Bolesworths 
Castie. 

At Stockport, Mr. Heary Rhodes, mer- 

shant, 
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chant, of Birstall, Yorkshire, to Miss Mary 
Bancro’t, of Woodley. . 

At Wrenbury, Mr. Sryan Tittle, mer- 
chant, of Liverpool, to Miss Esther Sandland, 
of Ashton, near Nantwich. 

At Farnuon, Mr. Thomas Sherlock, collec- 
tor ot the customs at Chester, to Miss A. H. 
Dod, of Clutton. 

At Sandbach, T Podmere, esq. of the 89th 
regiment, to Miss Daniel, daughter of Walter 
D. esq. of Hassall Hall 

Died.] At Nantwich, Mr. Roberts, of the 
Crown Inn. 

At Hawarden, Mr. Hughes, butcher. His 
death was awfully sudden: while speaking to 
a person at his door, he fell backwards, and 
was never seen to breathe afterwards. 

At Great Broughton, Mr. H. Rowland. 

At Seacombe, Mr. ‘Thomas Johnson. 

At Bickerton, Mrs. Farrington, 37. 

At Hooton Park, Mr James Stanley Massey 
Stanley, fifth son of the late Sir Thomas S. 
16. 

At Chester, Mr. John Shillard, 56.—Mr. 
Mason.—Mrs. Williamson, 44.—-Mr. Prat- 
chitt.-Mr. Dixon.—Mrs. Jones, 7.5. 

At Tarvin, Mrs Powell, 86. 

At Barnhill, Mr. Danie? Urmson. 

At Newton, near Mottram, in Longden- 
dale, Mr. Samuel Buekley, 54. 

DERBYSHIRE. 

Married.| At Barlbro’, Mr. Foulds, sur- 
geon, of Sheffield, to Miss Jarvis, of Pibley. 

At Derby, Thomas Arlington, esq. to 
Miss Harding, both of Tamworth. 

At Eckington, Mr. Goodwin, of Sheffield, 
tv Miss Ruth Booth. 

Died.| At Markeaton, Elizabeth, wife of 
F.N.C, Mundy, esq. 65. 

At Chesterfield, Mr. Thomas Bower, 55. 

Ar Calwich, at the house of the Rev. Mr. 
Granville, John Port, esq. of lam, a justice 
of the peace for this county and Staffordshire. 

At Ford House, John Holland, esq. 73. 

At Draycott, Miss Ann jowett, 24. 

At West Broughton, Mrs. Harrison; and 
three days afterwards her husband, Mr. H. 

NOTTINGHAMSHIRE. 

An act of parliament has been obtained for 
the erection of a new church in Nottingham. 
A meeting was held by the friends of this 
wndertaking in that town, for the purpose of 
appointing a committee to apply for donations 
and subscriptions. On this occasion upwards 
of 40001. was immediately subscribed towards 
Carry ing the design into execution. 

: Married.) At Nottingham, Mr. Wilson, 
ace manufucturer, to Miss M; j 
Chasing 8. ors ’ Maltby, niece to 

At Eastwood, Mr. John Cumberland, of 
Loughbyrough, Leiestershire, to Miss Han- 
Bah Smeetun. 

The Rev. Septimus Courtney, of 
Longueville, Hants, to Miss Denthy nacry 
fourth caughter of the Rev. Wm. S. of Ged. 
ling, and niece to the Earl of Chesterfield, 


Did} At Laueham, Thomas Atkin, a 
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labourer, aged 80. His father died in Maj 
1779, aged 85: and his is the first den) 
that has happened in the family since thy 
time, a period of 28 years and three month, 
The family is remarkable for longevity ; ther 
are now living at North Muskham, William 
Atkin (brother to the above Thomas Atkin) 
and his wife, whose ages together make 167 
years. They have been married 60 year, 
He was not along ago seen with his son, 
grandson, and great grandson, all together 
chopping posts and rails for the Duke of New. 
castle. Few men can boast of having their 
work done by four generations at a time! 

At Nottingham, Mr. Francis Talbot 
Mrs. Seales.=-Mr. Robert Morris, of the 
Queen Charlotte. —Mr. Deverill. Mr. §. 
Stanley, 39.—-Henry, second son of the Rev. 
Mr. Blanchard, 13. — Mrs. Clarke. = Mr. 
Thomas Cochayne, 71.—Mr. Cooke. 

At Orston, near Bingham, the Rev. Tho- 
mas Guilford, curate of Whalton and the con- 
solidated churches of Orston, Thoroton, and 
Scarrington. 

At Trowell Moor, Mrs. Shaw. 

At Clipstone, near Cotgrave, Mr: Thoms 
Richards, 36. 

At Farnsfield, Maria, second daughter 0: 
Mr. G. Warren, 13. 

LINCOLNSHIRE. A> 1 

Some persons who were engaged in digging 
on Deeping Common, near Stamford, disco- 
vered a perfect human skeleton, about 16 
inches below the surface, and near It an ear 
then pot, containing 782 Roman coins. They 
are all about the size of fasthings: a few are 
the coins of Augustus, Tiberius, and the first 
Claudius, and consequently are more thin 
1700 years old 3 but the irregularity of the 
exergue makes it difficult by the legend to de- 
termine. Around the head (the impress) ot 
one of the plainest, supposed to be Augustus ¢, 
is the following : 

IMP GVICTORINUS ?. AUG. | 
In all the impressions the head is astonish- 
ingly clearand correct. ‘The matrix in which 
it was stamped may, without carrying venc- 
ration of antiquity to lengths that obstruct 
fair determination, be pronounced equal to 
the most finished and beautiful of the preseat 
age. os 

There are few persons who have ever visite 
ed Lincoln that will not feel regret at the Ine 
formation that it has been at length finally 
determined to remove from that noble pile, 
the cathedral, the two spires which surmount 
St. Hugh’s and St. Mary’s towers. Abost 
four years ago this measure was suggested, 09 
the grourd that the strength of the towers 
was insufficient to the weight of the spire’: 
but the object of the levellers was at © 
time frustrated, by the towers being put 1088 
a state of repair fully equal to the support 
the burthen upon them.—-A new and 
successful plea is now advanced ren 
spires are to be taken down because fi that 
they are not old enevgh! It is. alledge ee 
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they are of a date more — rw ton 
cathedral, and that the grandeur af the whole 
‘s diminished by the association. ‘This sure- 
; matter of taste; aud we will venture to 
say that nine-tenths of those persens in the 
diocese who are entitled to exercise an opinion 
on the subject, think that the spires are far 
from being an eyesore. Already, however, 
they are partly stripped of their leariy and 
those ornaments, which for centuries the tra- 
yeller has regarced with admuration, (‘or 
whilst yet 20 miles from Lincoln they served 
him fur a land-mask across the heath,) will 
in a very short time be entirely removed. 

Married ] At Lincoin, Mr. Berley, ‘to 
Miss Gascoign. 

At Brentingby, Mr. Wm. Shackleton, mer- 
chant, of Hull, te Mary Ann, fourth daugh- 
ter of Mr. John Simpson. 

At Stamford, Mr. John Stevenson, e'dest 
gon of Mr. S. surgeon, to Miss “lackaness, 
eldest daughter of the late ——— Mackaness, 
esq. of Lincyln. 

At Yaxley, Mr. Fohn Sharp, to Miss Eli- 
zabeth Goodwin, both of Stamiord. 

At Swaton, near Folkingham, Mr. Joseph 
Senior, to Miss Ann Whitehead 

At Sempringham, Mr. Jus. Pickworth, to 
Miss Ann Gould, both of Surfleet Fen. - 

Died.} At Bishopsbourne, the Rev. Henry 
Montague Davis, rector of that parish, and 
vicar of Fynsford, Kent. 

At Lincoln, Mrs. Read. 

At Barton on Humber, Mr. Thos. Goy, 
53. He had been 28 years clerk to Mir. 
Morris, attorney of that place. 

At Bole, Mrs. Whaley, 74. 

“ Stumtord, Mrs. Cole, 71.—Mr. John 

eawood, 20. 

At Market Deeping, Mr.@harles Hardwick, 
surgeon 49. 

At Coleby, Mrs. Lansdale. 

At Gokewell, Mr R. Fox, 71. 

At Frieston, near Grantham, Alexander, 
second son of A. R, Bassett, esq. of Louth. 

At Gate Surton, near Gainsbro’, Mr.George 
Bolsover, 5Y. 

At Guinsbro’, Mrs.Foster S37. - — 

At Hackthorne, Mr. Frankish. 

_At Spilsby, Mr John Brumpton, a member, 
of the volunteer infantry oy that place, 26. 

At Linwood, near Raisin, Mr. William 
Wrighe, o8. 

| LEICESTERSHIRE. 

Died} At Ashby-de-la-Zouch, Mr. James 
Dixon, 37. 

At Meiton Mowbray, Mr. Dixon, 65. 

At Loughborough, Mrs. Cradock, wife of 
Mr. €, solicitur, 40. 

_At Burbage, Miss Sarah Clarke, daughter 
of Mr. ThomasC. She is the fourth uf the 
family who in the short Space of a -year anda 
ha't has died of a censumption. 

At Sileby, Mrs. Catharine Haynsworth. 

its STAFFORDSHIRE, 

Mia Willoct, of Over ot eh 
. erton. 
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A. C. Bing, esq. merchant, of Amsterdam, 
to Miss Barton, only daughter of Mr. John 
B. of Hanley : 

At Hanley, Mr. Wm. Ganderton, of Wor- 
cester, to Miss Tro veil. 

At Lane En¢, Mr John Harvey, an emi- 
nent manufacturer, to Miss Ford, ot Newsted. 

Died.| At Betley Hall, Mrs.Tollett, relict 
of Charles T. es ’ 

At Walton Grange, Mr. Joshua Wilsons 

At Wolver!.ampton, Mr. John Roliston, 
third son of Henry R_ gent. 

At Albrighton, Shittnal, the wife of the 
Rev. Thomas Lloyd, vicar of that place. 

_At Lane End, Mr. Cheatnam.—Mr. Lat- 
timore. 

At Dunstan, Mr. Sampson Parker, 924 


WARWICKSHIRE. 

Married] At Birmingham, W. Freeman, 
esq. of Brandon, to viiss Blount, daughter of 
Mr. B. surgeon.—Mr. Philip Lewis, to Miss 
Parry. — 

At Edgbaston, Mr. Richard Berry, to Miss 
Phebe Fincher, both of Birmingham. 

At Aston, »r. Collins, to Miss Davies, 
both of Birmingham. 

Lieut. Moor, of the 29th regiment of Foot, 
to Miss Louisa Eborall, second daughter of 
Win. E. esq of Atherstone. 

Died.] At Birmingham, Mr. Thomas 
Phipson, sen.—Mrs. Bedson —Mr. Richard 
Wilson, portrait painter, 55 —Mr. Joseph 
Smart, 20.—rs. Hudson Mrs. Boyce. 
Mr. Jos Paine, 38.—Mr. John Hinton, 33. 
—Mrs. Ke upson, 58.—Henry, eldest son of 
Mr, Jos. Shipton, attorney, 18.-—Mrs. Ball. 

At Spring Hill, Mrs Mansfield, relict of 
Mr. Wm. M. of Desby. ' 

At Lapworth, Mr John Grafton, 72. 

At Solihull, Mrs. Bate, 30. 

At.Northiield, Mrs. Parkes, of Edgbaston, 
69. 

At Warwick, Mr James Marshall, second 
son of Mr. M. organist-—Mr. Wm. Ham- 
mond, 20.—Mr. John Barnett, 68. 

At Kenilworth, Mr. Cartwr.ght, 55.—< 
Mrs. Ruth Richards, 83.—-Mr. S. Butler, 
Steward to the late Hon. Mrs. -Leigh, of 
Stoneley Abbey, 74. 

At Whitmore Park, near Coventry, Mr. 
Thomas Smith. 

At Coventry, Mrs. Morris. 

At Arbery Mill, Mr Kinder. 

At Digbeth, James, the eighth son of Mr. 
Thornas Gibson, iron merchant, 11. 

At Stratford upon Avon, Miss Webb, 
eldest daughter of the late Thomas W. esq. 
of Sherborne.—Mr. Jagger, nearly SO years 
Supervisor Of excise. 


SHROPSHIRE. 


Married.) At Rockwardine, Wm. Lacon 
Childe, esq? only son of Wm. C. esq. of 
Kinlet, to Miss Harriet Cludde, youngest 
daughter of Wm C. esq. of Orleton. 

At Beckbury, Jeremiah Jenkins, esq. of 
Ptittlewell, Essex, te ‘Mise Eliza George 

Dd second 
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second daughter of Wm. John G. esq. of 
Caynton House, near shiffnall. 

At Brsely, Me Wm. Bickley, merchant, 
ef Birminuham, to Miss Gordoa 

At Eli smer, Mr,.John Hughes, an old 
bachclir or 85, to Mrs Dulson, 82. 

At Owai gton, Capt. Whitdeld, of the 
9th Regiment, to Miss fine Fale, daughter 
of Jovan m. esq of Netley. 

hed.] Atohrewsbury, Mrs, Harley, sen. 
67.— 1 1s. Pinc hes 

At Pencrewern, near Oswestry, Mr. Ar- 
thur. 

At Oak Cottage, Wollerton, Mrs. Sinclair, 
54. 

At Weston, near Hawkstone, Mr. John 
Powell jun. 

A* Ellesmere, Mr. James Jones, serjeant- 
majo’ wt the ast Maylor Volunteers, 27. 

At Konners:y, peat Weliingtop, Mr. Ri- 
chard t lin. 

Ac Oswes.ry, Mrs. Gibbons, wife of John 
G. ceg 

HFREFORDSHIRE 


Mazrred | At Leominster, Mr. Jones, to 


Miss § ollins 

At Chodock, Mr. W. Watkins, to Miss 
H. Williams. 

Died |} At Hereford, Mr. Hen:y Hill, 73. 
He served in Germ ny, in the seven ye.rs’ 
war, a3 as rjeantin the heavy dragons, with 
rouch cied.t.<—“r John Aston, 93. 

At Leominster, Mrs. Powell, relict of Mr. 
Joseph P. 

At Marden, Henry Unett, esq 43.—Mr. 
Major baker. 

At Holmer, Mr. Probert. 

WORCESTERSHIRE. 

Married.| At Droitwich, Mr. John Mere- 
dith, druggist, o Leominster, to Miss Phil- 
lips, daughter o the late Mr. P. surgeon. 

At Worcester, Mr. ‘ohn Luasthorpe, of 
Tewkesbury, to Miss Stokes, of Leopard.— 
Mr Aichard Deakin, of Earl’s Croome, to 
Miss Davis, of the Union-Tavern. 

At Dudley, Mrs Mallen, of Ettingshall, 
to Mrs. “ridgwater. 


Did.| At Dudley, Edward Dixon, e5q. 


banker. 

At Worcester, Mr. Wm. Wells. 

At Stourbridge, Mr. Edward Griffiths. 

At lrinidad, Capt. thes. Lewis, of the 
Sith Regiment, a centleman well known in 
Worcester a few ycars since. 

At Islington Spa, Ann, the on 
ef Major-general Amherst, of Bir 

GLOUCESTERSHIRE, 
Sequence of the spirited disposition of 
four gentiemen, a rail road is determined upon 
and contracted for, trom Ball Pill to the Fo- 
rest of Dean, by which means the city of 
Gloucester will receive a more regular suppl 
@? coal, ata wery reduced price. About 0D 
yerds of this road will pass under a consider- 
evie mountain; the tunnel alone is computed 
at 65001, a 


Starred} At Highs, Edward Webb, 


ly daughter 
lingham. 


In con 
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esq. of Steke Bishop, to Miss Guise 
of the late Sir John G 
liam G. 

At Cheltenham, George Baron Picilitze, 
to Mrs Innes, widow of Colonel I, ; 

At -ainswick, ‘Lhomas Bridves 
Miss Curtis. of Duntisbourne, nr or 

Died.) At Cheltenham, Captain T. g 
Tidy, o: the royal haVy, SOM Of tire late Rev, 
Thomas Holmes T. rector of Reamershull, 
Durham. 

At Gioucester, Mr. James Wintle, SUrZeOR 
and apothecary.——Mrs Frances Barker, 80.0 
Mrs. Gransmore, 61.——Mrs. Mary Riollay, 
relict of Dr, Francis R. of Canterbury, 69. 
Mis. Eliz. Grimsteed, 75.—Mrs Jones, wi. 
dow of the Rev. Mr, J. rector of Hurescom), 
—Mr. Benj. Gunn. 

At Cirencester, Mrs. Peirce, mother of Mr, 
P. druggist 

At ‘Tewkesbury, Mrs. Ashmead.Mr. Ri: 
chard I[nsall. f 

At ‘letbury, Mr. Wm. Webb, town crier, 


At Stroud, Mr. J. Z. Manning, of the 
George inn. 


» Gaughter 
- and sister to Sic Wi 


OXFORDSHIRE, 

Marrizd.] _ At Ambrosden, the Rev. Ro 
bert Kdwerd Hughes, rector of Shenningion, 
Gloucestershire, to Miss Pymer, daughter of 
the late Francis P. esq. of Brook-house, 
Cheshunt. 

At D-ddington, Mr. John Plat‘ord, t 
Mis C. French. 

Died ] at Ox‘ord, Mrs. Meredith, wife 
of Mr. M. butler of All-Souls College. —Mr. 
Richard Blenkinsop, nearly 40 years clerk of 
the schovis in this university, 78—Mr. Ro- 
bert Vest, 19. 

At Bruckhampton, Mrs Butler, 66. 

At Ensham, Mrs. Arnatt, 52. 

At Hook Norton, the Rev. W. Harris, 
nearly 29 years a preacher among the dis- 
senters a! the baptist persuasion, 03. 

At Banbury, Mrs Rushworth. 

At Charibury, Mrs Pantin, 77. 

At Elsiield, Mrs. White. 


BUCKINGHAMSHIRE, 


Married.] At Amersham, Charles Dicke 
inson, esq. to Miss Allingham. 

Henry Blake, esq. of Norbury Park, t 
Miss Agnes A. Webster, eldest danghter ol 
the late Dr W. 

At Buckingham, Mr. W. Nelson, to Miss 
Millagan. tls 

The Rev. Thomas Jones, rector ol Rai- 
nage and vicar of Ilmer, to Maury, youngest 
jaughier of the Rev. John Cooke, vital uf 
Dinton, ' 

At Wendover, W. Shelton, esq. of Asple# 
house, to Miss Quartermuine. 

__Died.] At Cholscy, Wim, Minshall, 64 
of Astoa Clinton, 75. of 
At Amersham, Mrs. Edmonds, wife 
Mr. John E. of the Strand, London, jeweller. 

a Buckingham, Mr. M. Topping» an 

t High W . Be <8 
ligh Wycomb, S. Bates, “a 
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Bennitt, wife of Mr. B. store-keeper to the 
Royal Military College. 

j NORTHAMPTONSHIRE, 

Marriza.] Mr John Govdridge, of Blis- 
worth, to Miss E. Smeeton, of Ha:leston.— 
Mr. Walter Sponge, jun. of Chelston cum 
Caldecott, to Miss fane Church, second 
diugnter of ,Mr. Alsersnan C. of Higham 
Ferrers — 't. W. West, of West Haddon, to 
Miss Turvey, of Adston é 

At Northampton, Mr. W. Tear, to Miss 
Elizabeth Cook. 

At Overstone, Mr. Robert Pell, to Miss 
White. 

Died.] At Rushden aged 86, Mr. Aa- 
thony Fietcher, who many years kept a re- 
spectable lodging and bvarding-house in the 
Circus, at Bach: he was, held in high esteem 
by all who had any knowledge of, or connect 
tion with him. Cumberland, in the memoirs 
of his own lite, has paid a most affectionate 
tribut to Mr Fi-tcher, as the faithful attead- 
ant of his early years. 

At Boddington, the Rev. Richard Wain- 
ma, rector of that place, 67. 

At Kettering, Mrs. Tingle. 

At Woodiord, Mr. john Sanderson Collins, 
98. 
The Rev. Harry Burlewent, rector of 
Church brampton. 

At lowce-ter, Miss Shepherd. 

Ac Higham Ferrers, Mr. james Brown. 

At Halse, near Brackley, Mr. 7. Blen- 
dowe, 50. 

HUNTINGDONSHIRE. 

Married] At Great Stukeley, the Rev. 
Thomas Lioyd, vicar of Lewesden, North- 
am) tonshire, to Miss Adams. 

Lied.}| At Huntingdon, Miss Grimwood, 
daugnter af Mr."W. G_ late of Godmanches- 
ter.— Nir. Stone. | 

At Aiconbury, Mr Arthur, 67. 

CAMBKIDGESHIRE, 

The member's prizes of fiiteen guineas each 
are this year adjudged to Wr. Wm.. Grant 
Cantley, of Pemoroke-hail, Senior Bachelor, 
for his dissertation on che following subject: 
—Uirum mores tivium emenidet-an corrumpat 
commercium ?—mAnd to Messrs. Wilkinson 
Matthews, of Vrinity-coliege, and Jolin Tur- 
ner, ef St John’s, Middle Bachelors; the sub- 
Ject of wouse dissertation was, Utrum iteris 
Prost librorum, Quanta nunc est ecitorum cepia ? 

Vhe Bishop o. London has trans erred twelve 
hundred pounds stock to the Master and 
Felions vi Christ-colleze, and directed the 
talerest to be laid out annually in the purchuse 
#' three goid medals, tu be contended for by 
the Students of that college; one vf fifteen 
Gulneas, a prize tor the best Latin Dissertation 
tan evidence o° christianity ; another of 
pi n guineas, a prize tor the best English 
uc on some moral precept of the 
ae 2 and one of ten guineas, a prize to the 
ote eae and graceiul reader in, and re- 

*ndant at, Chapel; and the surplus, 


. 


if any, to be laid out in books, and distributed 
by the Muster. The subjects will not be 
given out till October; which, in this first 
instance, it is probable that the Bishop will 
propose himself. 

Married } 
Powell, -esq. ot Hurdcott House, Wilts, co 
Joanna, second daughter oi the Rev. Dr. Law, 
prebendary of Carlisle. 

Died.] At Wisbech, Mr William Scotch- 
brouk —Mrs Friend. 

At Cambridge, the Rev George Downing 
Whittington, of St Johns College, «Idest 
son of jacob W. esq. of Theberton Hall, 
Suftolk.—-Mrs, Comings, mother of Mr C. 
merchant. 

At Derwer, near Downham market, Mr. 
William Collingwood, 61. 

NORFOLK. 

Married.] At Oby, the Rev. Henry Bathe 
hurst, rector of that place, and chancellor of 
the diccese of Norwich, to Miss Frances 
Mackenzie, daughter of the late John M. esq. 
of Strathgarve, Ros.-shire. 

At Wymondham, Mr. John Mitchell, soli- 
citor, to Miss Jackson, daughter of William J. 
esq, 

At Yarmeuth, Mr. L. C. Marsh, of Came 


bridge, to Mrs. Kemp, daughter ot W, D. Pale 


mer, esq. 

At Norwich, Henry Hall, gent. to Mrs. 
Barker. | 

Died.] At Norwich, Mrs, Sarah Rockham, 
36.—M:. Joseph Johnson, 77.—-Mr, Peter 
Neale, 87.—-Mr. J. Watts, butcher, a well 
known character, on Newmarket turf, 63. 

SUFFOLK. | 

Married.] Mr. Edwaid Morse, of Barton 
turf, to Miss Morse, daughter of Thomas M. 
esq. of Lound. 

Mr. Isaac Snapes, second son of Mr. Samuel 
S. of Uusder, to Miss Elizabeth Cator, youngest 
daughter of Mr. William C. of Cowlinge.== 
Mr. W. Prske, of Gieat Heney, to Miss 
Mary Brewster youngest daughter of the Jate 
Waldegrave B. gent. of Bevington house, 
Essex. 
- At- Ipswich, Mr. R. Aldrich, of Finbo- 
rough, to Miss Davey.—-? hom sC Bunbury, 


esq. of the Pembroke Militia, to Miss Rod- 
weil, daughter of the late J. R. esq of Liver- 


mere : 
Died.] At Barking Hall, the Hon. So- 
phia Ashburnhem, second daugiter of Vis- 
count, st Asaph, 19. 

At Braafiela Lodge, near Bury, Eliza, 
youngest daughter ot J. B. Edwards, esq 21. 

At Yoxford, Mr. Turner, attorney. 

At Ipswich, W Ssh. 

At Elden, Mrs Bull, wife of the Rev. Thos 
mas B, 

At Bury, Mr. Walter.—Mrs. Mary Gal- 
lant, a maiden lady, 88. ; 

At Bungay M. Abel, esq. banker, 69 

At Saxmundham, Mrs. Andrews. 


At Stewupland, Mrs. Stedman, 38, i 


At Willingham, Alexander. 
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At Rotesdale, Mrs. Wright, wife of Mr. W. 
W. 69 . 

At Badswell Ash, Mrs. S. Moseley relict 
of the Rev Mr. M. re-tor of Tostock.<—-Mrs. 
Ward, wife of the Rev John W. rector of 
Stoke Ash and Occold. 

ESSEX. 

A vein of exceedinyly fine coal, of the 
kind called Cannel coal, hos been found on 
the banks of the stream dividing Heathfield 
aud Waldron parishes. in this county. The 
vein extends, without interruption, for about 
a quarter of a mile in length, is from two to 
ten inches thick, lies near the surtace, at the 
bottom of Geer’s Wood, and on the skirts of 
‘Tilmoor, and is declared by persons conver- 
sant :n the trade to have every favourable 
indication of quantity and quality. 

Married | At Harwich, the Rev. Herbert 
Marsh, professor of divinity, and fellow of 
St. John’s College, Cambridge, to Miss Ma- 
rianne & C. Lacarriere, daughter of the late 
John L esq merchant of Leipzig. 

At Chelmstord, Mr. Richard Barritt, of 
London, 10 Miss Edwards, daughter of Mr. 
Henry E. 

At Sudbury, Mr. James RBarritt, of Col- 
chester, to Miss Clark, of Sudbury. 

John Payne. esq. of Maldon, to Mifs By- 
grave, eldest daughter of John B. esq. of 
Dunbury. 

Died.| At Chelmsford, Mr. Thomas 
Collis. —Mr. Taylor 

At Great Leighs, Mr. R Young. 

At Roch ord, David Harridge, esq. 

At Leigh's Loage, Mr Thomas Davy. 

At Hockley, Miss E. Peacocx, 16. 

At Great Wigborough, Mr. John Osborne. 

At Castle Hedingham, the Rev. George 
Caswall, curate of that parish, 70.—Mrs. 
Digby, 25. 

KENT. 

The object of the Dover Harbour Bill, 
which has just received the royal assent, is to 
restore the duty which was taken from it 
many years ago, and aypropriated to Rye har- 
bour. The measure is of vast importance to 
the town of Dover as it will more than double 
the harbour revenue, and enable the commis- 
sioners to carry into execution very extensive 
improvements by which the trade of the town 
wil be considerab! y Increased, and tl 
P 1g Interests ercatly benefited. 

Marie.) At Barnham, Mr. Rice, sur- 
Reon, k Miss Radridee. 

At Dover, Mr. T Douglas, of Whitstable, 
to Miss fond, eldest daughter of Mr. 
to the Kent 


ie ship- 


B. agent 
Fire Office.—-Mr. W. Nor- 
wood, of Charing, to Miss W nttnall of Chalk. 
well. 

At Maidstone, Mr. Bassage, te Mss Hope. 

Died.| At Rochester, Mrs. Siddoas, 68. 

At Brea'ey House, near Boughton, Miss 
WwW rench, daughter of C. W. esa. 11.—fy the 
Course of one week, Mr. Sampson Sidden 
Captain Rippom, and Mr. Thomas Morson, 


all old inhabitants of the tow ; 
t ns of Chatha 
Rochester and Strowd. me 
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At Canterbury, Cyprian Rondean 
esq. one of the aldermen of that City.—Mr, 
Larkin. 

At Ramsgate, Mr. Pascal Paoli Lan. 
field, 58. E. 

At Margate, Mr. Wm. Jenkins.—aMr, Ste. 


phen Mummery, 47. 


At Herne, Mrs Hadley, whose death wa 
occasioned by the puncture of a pin which ter 
minated ina mortification. 

At Brompton, Mr. W. Tatlock, master ig 
the Roya! Navy. 

At Chilenden, the Rev. Mr. Pettman, ma. 
ny years rector of that parish, 84. 

At Sheerness, Mr. Abel Haywood 50. 

At Cherry Orchard, Chariton, Miss Maria 
Percival, daughter of Mr. John P. merchant, 

At Tunbridge Wells, Mr. T. Wood, 


SURRY. 


Married.} At Windlesham, the Rey. R. 
Cox, rector of Broughton, near Leicester, to 
Miss Leycester, of Hull Grove, Bagshot. 

At Addiscombe Place, near Croydon, the 
Hon. James Walter Grimstone, only son of 
Lord G. to Lady Charlotte- Jenkinson, only 
daughter to the Earl of Liverpool. 

Died.| At Warmingham, the Rev. Charles 
Lloyd, youngest son of the Rev. Dr. L. ot 
Lynn, 29. 

At Henley Park, Henry Halsey, esq. of 
the Circus, Bath, Mr. H. married the daugh- 
ter of the celebrated Glover, author of Leoni- 
das 

At Epsom, Mrs. Gordon, of Percy street, 
Rathbone Place. relict of William G, esq. of 
Boley Hill House, Rochester, and formerly 
one of the representatives in parliament fer 
that city, 76. 


SUSSEX. 


The Lewes. Wool Fair, was this Pear un- 
commonly well attended; the buyers expect 
eda fall in the price from last year, and the 
sellers,cunceiving they had reduced their prices 
tov much last year, expected some rise. After 
dinner, Lord Sheffield observed, that he had rot 
neglected to make an enquiry on the subject of 
the probable demand for wool, and on the e~ 
port trade of woollens. ‘The disturbed — 
of Europe rendered it difficult to attain very 
precise information as to the latter 3 but jude 
ing from experience, we may reasonably exe 
pect, that however calamitous the late events 
in the North of Earepe may prove, the = 
demand for cur woollens will continue, % 
that channels will be found for supplying those 
demands. It should also be observed, that 
tle three last years were very unpromising 1 


‘respect toexport; and that the same cry of no 


markets and no demand prevailed last yeat = 
at present, and made so much impression, t 
the price of wool fell considerably 5 nave 
less, the export of woollens increased, and ree 
year in particular, when the prospect was t 
worst in consequence of the unfriendly state it 
Prussia, during the greater part of the yea's 


proves to have been greater than ever — 
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His lordship observed, that, as a friend to 
the Brirish empire, he rejoiced in the dimi- 
nution of the import of wool It is proved 
that we can raise It of a very fine quality in 
this country; and .a_ much larger quantity 
might be raised than is imported, if properly 
encourtged; there ate several millions of 
acres of waste mountain lands, which would 
aifordexce'lent pasture for sheep, now of little 
use ; and such being the case we should endea- 
yout to save the large sum paid to foreigners 
for that article ; for the import in 1805, com- 
puting the wool imported ata little more than 
4s.‘per 1b. amounts to two millions sterlinge 
The debasement of the price of English wool, 
would certainly aebase the quality very much 5 
and to the improvement 0° the price within 
the last twenty years, is the improvement of 
the quality a: our wool entirely to be imputed, 
But to come more immediately to the busi- 
ness of the day, name'y, the price of wool, 
his lordship could not discover any ground for 
areductionof ite Several of the Woolstaplers 
strongly objected to the opinion that the price 
of wool should be as high or higher than it 
was last year. Prices were offered, but not 
acceded tu, and mo business was done, 

Married.} At Brighton, Edmund Darley, 
esq. of Arm House, Herts. to Miss Wells, 
daughter of the late James W. esq. of Black- 
heath. 

At Lewes, William Harvey, esq. of Lon- 
don, merchant, to Miss Elgar, youngest daugh- 
ter of the late Mr. E. of Maidstone, Kent. 

At Southover, Mr Horace Ellis, solicitor 
of Horsham, to Miss Philly Paine, youngest 
daughter of the late Edward P. esq of Hurst 
Barns —Mr. Florence, surgeon, of Chiches- 
ter, to Miss Russell, only daughter of Mr. 
Robert R. of Warbleton—The Rev. John 
Russell, only son of the late Rev. Mr. R. of 
Bodiaia, to Miss Isabella Ferris, third diugh- 
ter of the late Rev. De F. many years Dean 
of Battle. 

At Westbourne, Mr. John Jones, of Ems- 
worth, to Miss Charlotte Hay, eldest daugh- 
ter of the late Rev. Alexander H. of Chi- 
chester, 

Ded.) At Westmerton, at the house of 
his brother, the Rev. Thomas Carter, of 
Longwith, Nottinghamshire. 

_ At Frantfield, Mr. C. T. Rodmell, late of 
the Rose and Crown Inn, Tunbridge. 

At Chichester, Mrs. Dear, daughter of 
the late John D. esq. an alderman of that 
City, 77. 

At Brighton, Mr. Richard Streeter.—Mrs. 
Goddard. Mrs. Myrtle. — Golding, 
€5q. oue of the partners of the Union Bank. 

At Lewes, Mrs. Strong. —Miss Charleton. 

At Hastings, Mr. G. Gell, son of Mr. G. 
banker. 

At Tarring, Mrs. Edmunds. 

At Worthing, Mrs. R. Bacon, 
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At Robertsbridge, Mrs. Mary Haffenden, 87. 
HAMPSHIRE 


Married.| At Westell on, General Ser 
David Dundas, K. B. to Miss Delancy, of 
Hall Place —Mr. Robert Cruicks»ank, solis 
citor, of Lymington, to Miss Burney, daugh- 
ter of the late Stephen B. esq of Fareham. 

At Portsmouth, Mr. Macnamara, to Miss 
Hubbard. 

At Minsteail, Mr. J, Larkin, to Miss Trim 
mer. 

Died | At Southampton, Major St. Clair, 
barrack-master, at Eling. 

At Winchester, Mrs. Litelehall. 

At Catisfield, Miss E. Stow, youngest 
daughter of W, S. esq 

At Portsmouth, Lieutenant Wallis, come 
mander of the Britannia cutter.—Mr. War- 
ner, baker. —At Haslar Hospital, Lieutenang 
Chailton, of his Majesty’s ship Mary. in cone 
sequence of a wound received ina duel with 
Lieutenant Guthrie, of the Royal Marines, 
of the same ship. 

At Andover, Captain H. Festing, a com. 
mander in the Royal Navy. 

at Hackwood Park, the Right Hon. Tho- 
mas Orde Powlett Lord Bolton, lord-licute- 
nant of this county, and governor and vice- 
admiral of the Isle of Wight, 61. He was the 
second son of George Orde, esq. of Morpeth, 
and having married a daughter of Charles, the 
fifth Duke of Bolton, he took the arms and 
name of Powlett, and in 1797 was created 
Baron Bolton. His lordship was formerly of 
King’s College, Cambridge, where he took 
tie degree of B. A. 1770, and that of M. A, 
1773. He is succeeded in his title and estate, 
by his son William, now in his 20th year. 

WILTSHIRE. 

Married ] At Devizes, Mr. Lacock, soli- 
citor, to Miss Kidd. 

At Melksham, Mr. James Newman, to 

Miss Frances Hunter. ' 
At Downton, Mr. J. Frith, of Whiteparish, 
to Miss Mitchell. 

Mr. Palmer, surgeon, of Bradford, to Miss 

Hester Beak, of Farleigh. 

_ Died.}) At Mere, Mr. James Butt, for- 
merly an eminent surgeon and apothecary, 88, 

At Stanton, near Chippenham, Mr. Mil- 

lard. 

At Damerham, Mrs. Mary Dudden, reliet 

of Mr. Jaco» D. brewer, of Warminster. 
At Bradford, Eliza, eldest daughter of Mr, 
Adye, Surgeon. 


BERKSHIRE. 


Among a variety of Acts of Parliament, t® 
which the royal assent has recently been gi- 
ven, is one for erecting a bridge over the 
Thames, trom the parish of Sutton Court- 
ney, in this county, to that of Culham, in 
Oxfordshire, by which a most desirable and 
advantageous communication will be opened 
between the two counties. 

Marricd.| At Compton, the Rev. —_ 

st, 
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Fest, of Chievelv, to Miss Pottinger, daugh- 
ter of the Rev Head P. of Compton. ; 

At Newbury, Mr. A. Manoy, of West 
Cowes. Isie of Wight, to Miss S. A. Haskins, 

D:d.| At Mongwel! Place, \W allineford, 
the Hon. Mrs. Barrington, Lady of the Bi- 
shop of Durham. and daughter of the late Sir 
B. W. Guise, of Rendcowbe, Gloucester- 
shire. 

At Newbury, Mr. Mayo, Bookseller — 
Mr. Bond, one of the musitians ot the New- 
bury, Shaw and Speen Volunteers —Mr. 

Vebb. 

At Reading, Mrs, Grace Bullock.—Mrs. 
Bast rs. 

At Bisham, Mr John Badger. 

At Fghim, Mrs Dolly, 30 —Mr. Kemp- 
ser, 9%. 

At Binfield, Mrs. Neate, wife of Thomas 
WN. esq. 

SOMERSETSHIRE. 

Died] At Bristol totwells, the Rev. 
Josiua serkeley, dean of Tuam, in Ireiai.d, 
6). 

Suddenly, at Taurton, of a decay of the 
artery that conveys the vlocd and vital spirits 
from the heart, the Rev Williem Prowse, of 
Croydon, Somersets! re, only 605 of the Rev. 
John Prowse, of Croydon, Camerton, So- 
miciset: lineally descended from that great 
man Captain William Prowse, ef Crovdon, 

who conmnanded the fire ships that destroyed 
the Spanish Armada. He was the last male 
heir of his branch of an anciest and hono- 

ble famiy inthe West of England, who 
flourished before the Cenyuest. His good 
sense, cheerful spirits, and amiable dispo- 
Sition, has engraveo an everlasting monument 
in the hearts of his numereus trienacs. 

At Hiatoa, St. George, Mr. W iim Lane, 
82. So great was hisstreacth, that a few 
weeks beiore his ccaih he carted for some 
distance a sack of flour weighing Y80 lis, 

At Wrington, M 
Thomas H. of Bristol. 

At Box, Mr. jo! 


hrarilsy wie of Mr. 


in Mullins, a man whose 
Jife was as amiabe and exemplary as his 
sudden dissolution is Zever ly deplored. Mrs 
Mullins being taken il, he mounted his 
horse to c-ll a medical gentleman, of Cor- 
sham to her assistance 3 on the road he felt 
himse f much indicposed, which increased, to 
that degree on his arrival at Corskam, thet it 
was deemed advisable for him t 


Oreturn in a 
ehaise 


He had reached his own house but 
@ very short time before he expired. 

At Bristol, Mrs. Dyer, sister of the late 
Thomas Webb. esq. of Heath-end heuse mn 
Cromhall court, Glocesrers! we—Mr P 
Hassell —Mrs. Onion, §1.— 
sen. HO.—Mr. Wiliams, 
James's Church.—B. Ronw 
@ the royal navy, 7 


and 
eter 
Mr. Wensley, 
Organist to St. 
a, €Sq. a Captain 
72. He hav arrived in 
Bristol but a tew Minutes before and was 


Gseertully conversing with afew friends, when 
®uruin, round ie suddenly expired. 


At Bath, Mrs. Wyatt.—-Mr. Jeseph Button. 


Mrs. Smith, wife of Mr. Opie §. 
—Mrs Bezghie, of Gloucester Street, London 
49—Mr. Westcomb Forster, merchant. 
Miss Sarah Wheeler.—M is. Brown, widow 
of Richard B. esg —Mr. William Stone, 
coach-waker.—-General White. y 
DORSETSHIRE. 

Married. At Bridport, C. Read, esq. of 
Ebley House, Glocestershire, to Miss Satah 
Downe, daughter of W. D. esq. of Downe 
Hall. 

At Halstock, Mr. Hayman, merchant, of 
J.ondon, to Miss Maria Hayman, third daugh. 
ter or the Rev. H. H. rector of the former 
place. 

At Beaminster, 
to Miss Galpin. 

Died} At Gussage St. Michael, Joseph 
Randel , esq. 

At Weymouth, Captain John Swain, of 
Lyme Keais. 

At Beaminster, Mr. Robert Pope, 20. 

DEVONSHIRE. 

Married.] At Lratton Fleming, William 
Tautvn, esq. of Barnacett, aged 85, to Miss 
Llizabeth Pile, 30. 

At Exeter, W. Prince, esq. of the Buck- 
ingham militia, to Miss Parsens, of Heavitree 
—Caleb Powell, esq. to Miss Eliza Bowdize, 

At Honiton’s Clit; near Exeter, Mn 
Hedge, surgeon vf Sidmoutli, to ‘Miss Ma- 
thews 

At Topshem, Lieut. Hole of the Royal 
Marines, to Miiss Pa: kinson 

Died.] At Heavitree, Lady Mary Cathe- 
rine Mygyrs, wife of Thomas M. es5. 24—Mr. 
Lawrence Sterne, sun of Mr. S$ attorney ot 
Duiverton. 

At Exeter, Simon Edsall, esq. collector of 
excise, 70.—Mrs. Powell.—Mr. Hawhins 
—\trs. Gallop. 

At South Allington, Francis Sheath Cor- 
nish, Lientenant in the Kingsbridge volunteet 
Cavalry. 

At Plymouth, aged 83, C. Yonge, esq 
eminent surgeon and apothecary, in which 
profession he had practised with increasing 
reputation nearly 60 years.— Miss Louisa 
Griggy third daughter of Mr. G. 19.—Mr. 
‘Thomas Upie, compass and block- maker. 50s 

At Honiton, Mr. James Dare, 54. 

At Hartland, Mr. Jeffery Colmer, 83. 

At Exmouth, Robert Haydon Pease, &¢ 
of Kirk Ella, near Hull, Yorkshire. 

CORNWALL. 

Died.} At Marazton, Miss Hariet Cole, 
sister of the Rev. Dr. C. sub-rector of Exeter 
College. ‘ 

At Nansloe, Mrs. Frances Robinson, third 
daughter of the lae Kev ‘Wiliam R ¢- 

At Portleven, near Helston, Mr. Jacob 
Rowe : his death was occasioned by drinking 
cold water when in a state of great Per 
spiration, 


ir. Charles Coombs, jun, 


WALES. * : 
In commen with every admirer of litera- 
ture and the Polite Arts, we fincerely wr 
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tal lofs by fire, of the elegant and 
™ sificent manfwe of Hafod, if Cardigan- 


hire, the hofpitable refidence of ‘Thoms 
ohnes, fq the worthy reprefentative in 
sarliament for the county ; and tue theme ot 
rapturous delight to every trave au L nag 
part of the principality. Phe dreadful acci- 
dent occurred ea ly ia the morning of Fri- 
day, the (8th ot Marc’, ani originated, it 
is tuppoled, in the apartments ot the female 
servants. At a quatter after taree, rs, 
oines was awakenes by the firs, and imme- 
diately alarmed te family. So iapid 
was the progrefs of the Hames, that fume 
ef the domeitics were with great dlin- 
gulty refcued. The houfekeeper was in 
the moit imminent danger of perifhing, 
before ailiftance could be rendered; and 
two or three other fervants, who had made 
their way to the top of the houfe, were mich 
fcorched beiore they could be relieves by 
means of ropes, and conveyed to a place of 
fatety. Scarcely covered, Mrs. Jufucs and 
her dauzhter, after faving fome sew articles 
from te wreck, took thelter at the Devil’s- 
bridge, four miles diftant. Mr. Ilanbury Wil- 
liams, of Colevrovk dale, Shropthire, vrother- 
in-law to Mr. Johnes, who was on a vifit at 
Hatod, and a few of the men fervants, by 
wonder.ul exertions, at the hazard of their 
lives, fuccecded in faving moft of tne valu- 
able plate, china, and a quantity of inferior 
furniture ; the wine, the linen, Mrs. Johnes's 
apparel, trinkets, &¢. and the principal fur- 
nituie, Magnificent glaffes, &c. were a'l lot. 
Mr. Williams alfo fuftained a confidcrable 
lols, not being able to fave his travelling 
oquipage, bills, cath, and other valuables, 
Many of the fplendid books in the lower part 
ef the liorary were faved; but all the pre- 
Sious lore that wa: depofited in the gailery of 
the anti library, fell a prey to the unrelent- 
ing flames, among which were the greateit 
@uriokties—the Welch MSS. and the labours 
0 Mr. Johnes ior the latt forty years; an ir- 
reparable lofs to fociety, and the munificent 
owner. It is feared that the valuabie Froif- 
farts are to be inciudedin the lots ; but the 
ane of that work which, with fo much cre- 
rat ag Mr. J, and his ailittants in typography, 
e iffued trom the Hafod prefs, will im- 
Pages the tranflator and the printer. The 
"¢ commenced, as before ftated, at three 
amp a. at fix (excepting the three tur- 
fees corner of the manfion aad the con- 
I, the bare walls remained, a 
of ae : y memento ot the former iplendour 
Ps Place. ‘I'he houfe, library, &c. were 
‘ at 140 
pry dle y halt that fum) in the Britith 
able oe Fire Oilices ; and thofe henour- 
auc! Se eenpeaany on hearing of the 
Ma J i a sagt their furveyor to fettle 
ne lives ds. er the policies. Fortunately 
i will be re loft, nor perfons injured. And 
fatisfaCtory to the extenfive circle 


0001], and were infured, we be- 
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ef the friends of the amiable family, to know 
that the calamity is vorne with jortitude be- 
coming their exalted charaéter. Mr. Johnes 
was in town, atteading his parliamentary 
duties. 

Married |] At Lansamfet Church, Fre. 
deric Bevan, esq. to Miss Barbara Leyson, 
daughter of ‘Tuomas L. esq. comptroller of 
the customs, Neath. 

At Llanidiess, Montgomeryshire, Thomas 
Price, esq. o! Dalluyelling, sSizcoushire, ce 
Miss Howells. 

Richard jones, esq. of Pewllheli, to Miss 
Evans, eldest daughier of the Rev. Mr. E, 
re.tor of Cricciath, Carnarvonsiure. 

At Haveroudwest, Mr. |. i’. Potter, book 
selicr, to Mrs. Susaanah Harman, relict of 
tec late Mr. H. o. bath. 

Died | at otausiay, near Wrexham, Ro- 
bert Lungtord, esq. late of the Graage, neat 
Ellesmere. 

At viilrord, John Howard, esq. 59, 

j At Swatsedy Mrs. Jones, wie of William 

. €3q. , 

At Broughton Hall, Flintshire, the lady ef 
Peter Davics, esq 85. 

NORTH BRITAIN. 

Married.} At Edinburgh, Jolin Moubray, 
esq. oi Ilarwood, to Miss Patiicia Hodge, of 
Awails. 

At Haddo, Alexander Scott, esq. lute of the 
84th regiment, to Miss Catherine Forbes, 
eldest daughter or John F. esq. of Upper 
Boy ndlie. 

at Calderbank, James Cadell, esq. of 
Grange, to M.ss [sabelia Mowbray, daughter 
oi the late Heary M. esq. 

Died.) At Edinburgh, Miss Georgina 
Aytown, youngest daughter of Major general 
A.-—Mrs. Hel.n Vunoar, eldest daughter of 
the late Sir James VD. aud wite of W. Cop- 
Jand, esq. of Colliston. 

At spittichaugh, Andrew Hamilton, esq. 
writer to the siguet. 

At Girvan, Captain James Breckenridge, 
of ihe first regiment of Ayrshire volunteers. 

At Stirling, Miss Jane Dutt, daughter of 
Lieut. Col. D. of relteresso. 

At Stualoch, John Kodertson, esq. 

At Breckiodze, Fraserburgh, the ton. Ana 
Fraser, grand aunt to the present Lord Sat- 
toun. 

At Southwick, Robert Baillie, esq. of 
Mayvilie. 

Ac Glasgow, Mrs. Margaret Buchanan, 
relict of Wugald, B. esy. of Craigieveurns 

this lady has lot great estates, but herits 
able and moveable 3 but having first executed 
a decd, leaving the same to Miss Janet Bu- 
chanan, daug!:ter of che said Dugald Bucnanan, 
now spouse of Mr. Charles M'‘Nab, in St. 
N.nian’s; and afterwards conveying the 
waoie to Mr. David Snodgrass, eldest son of 
Neil Snodgrass, e&q. of Cynninghamhead, 
mutual feductiens nave been exe.utea oy 
the parties ; so that, until the issue of these 
questions, 
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questions, it is uncertain to whom the pro- 
perties will belong. 

At Johnstone, jnthe 33d year of his age, 
John King, esq. Affectionate as a husband, 
duti‘ul as a parent, generous as a triend, pub- 
lic spirited as a member of society, Consistent 
in character and conduct as a christian, he 
was in life highly esteemed, and is in death 
deeply and deservedly regretted. Interested 
in the rising generation, he established, at 
his own expence, a schol for the education of 
erphans and indigent children. 

At Culhakyle Houf:, in Strathspey, Muiis 
Marianne Grant, eldeft daughter of the late 
Sir Frederick G. of Grant, Bart. 

At Inver, near Dunkeld, Niel Gow, 79, 
As a composer of Highland reels, he has 
been excelled by none, and lis {pirited perform- 
ance of that favourite {pecies of national mufic 
will long be rem-mbered. 

At Glasgow, Makolm White, in the 102d 
year of hisage. He retained all his saculties 
to the lat, and was able on the morning of 
his death, to rife irom his bed, and do fome 
thinzs about the houfe; he ufed to go about 
town and country feiling religious books ; 
and wa. a native ot Cowal, Argylthire 

At Mullelburgh, Captain Thomas Jones 
formerly of the 48th regiment. 

At Hightae, in the parith of Kelton, Cap- 
tain James Lorimer, of the royai marines, 
73. 

At Stewart-hall, Mrs. Gallaway, reli of 
Robert efq. of Porrowmeadow., 

At Mauchlin, Margaret Paton, 106. 

At Duddington Houfe, Walter Little Gil- 
mour, ¢fg. of Craigmillar. 

At Invernefs. William Chifholm, efqg. M.D. 
late provost of that town. 

At Muirkirk, John Paterson, 101. He was 
a shepherd from an early period of his life, 
till within these few years and was always 
healthy, 

At Drumgieth David Fyfe, esq. 80. 

At Orchard, Patrick Ballantine, esq. 

At Aberdeen, at the house of his son Bishop 
Skinner, the Rev. John 5. 66 years minister 
of the episcopal congregation in Longside, 
85.—Dr. George Donaldson, 45. 

At the Bush, Robert Protter, esq. of 
Casticlaw, postmaster general for Scotland. 

At Ayr, William i’Gill, D. D, one of 
enya stl eat he 

te gigchesne or. the D ath of JesusChrist.” 
Hi, uncommon abil tes and exteasive know- 

ledge 5 his triendly disposition and simplicity 
ot manners, with the jlajvrious treatment 
wiuch he met with from some of his co- 


presbyters, have endeared his memory to those 
who were best acquainted with him. He was 


3 native of the parish o: Penningham, in the 
county of Wigton. His tather, a re.pectable 
farmer in that parish, perceiving his early 
love of books, gave him the advantages of a 
liberal education. When he had acquired a 
Competent knowledge of the Latin toy 
he was sent to the University 


igue, 
ot Glasgow, 





(Sept. 1, 


where he diligently attended the 
professors for seven yeurs; and had the 
advantage of studying moral Philosoph ing 
theole:y, under the justly celebrated Dy 
Adam Smith, and Dr William Leechman, 
From them he learned to value and to ex, 
ercise the right of private judgment jp al 
questions of philosophy and theology; ang 
by his unwearied application he acquired a 
extensive knowledge of those sciences. Ha 
ving lived aS a private tuter in sume respete 
table iamilies for a few years, he was licensed 
to preach the gospel by the presbyters of 
Wigton, who were highly satisfied with the 
specimens which he gave them o his learning, 
and his skill in composition Soon after hi; 
being licensed, he was invited hy the late 
Mr. Ferguson, minister o/ Kilwinning. in the 
county of Ayr, to be his assistant, That 
reverend gentleman being in edsy circum. 
tances generously gave the whole of the 
stipend to his assistants, reserving to himself 
only the manse and glebe. » During his shor 
residence of about two years at Kilwinning, 
Dr. Mé&Giil acquired high reputation asa | 
rational accurate preasher. A vacancy of 
one of the ministerial charges having taken 
place in the town of Ayr, he received an 
unanimous call from the magistrates and 
council, tne kirksession, afid the incorpora 
tions of that town, to be one o! their ministers. 
Among them he lived for 46 years in the 
faithful discharge of the dut’es of his office; 
and a short time before his deacn, tho’ in a 
very infirm state of health, he dispensed the 
sacrament of the Lord’s Supper, to an affec- 
tienate people by whom he was highly 
esteemed. His private life was checyvered 
by many severe domestic trials, which he 
bore with the composure of a philosopher, 
and the resignation of a Christian. He pub- 
lished a few sermons at the earnest request ‘ 
his hearers. Inthe year 1786 be published 
by subscription, his ** Practical Essay on the 
death of Jesus Christ,” the reception which 
it met with from the world at first was not 
favourable : but from causes which the author 
of this sketch has no intention to explain at 
present, dn acccunt of it he was exposed ah; 
severe prosecution’ before the different JY 
dicatories gf the church, which harrassed and 
afflicted him for some yéars. This lt 
cumstance perhaps soured his mind, and a 
tainly added to his strong abhorrence of 4 
bigotry and false zeal for religion, which he 
frequently expressed in his public ere 
as well as in private conversation with : 
friends. Dr. M¢Gill was ever distinguished 
by the regularity and propriety of his conduct + 
even his enemies were forced to ve a 
upon that point His time was filled ag 
allotting different portions every day %0 & 
devotions, his studies, his other parochia 
duties, his excercise fer the benefit of hie 
healih; to social intercourse with or 
and his evenings were almost always ee 
home with his family or in his closets PR 
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this arrangement, he was never idle, even 
his forenoon walks were employed in com- 
mitting to memory his lectures or sermons 
for the pulpit. In these compositions, he 
discovered his extensive Knowledge and ac- 
curate taste in writing: but especially he 
discovered a superior degree of knowledge 
of the sacred scriptures. Ifis lectures 
upon the whole of the New Testament, as 
well as his rational practical discourses, 
were listened to with attention and pleasure 
by the more judicious part at least of his 
audience. He did not possess those popular 
talents which are fitted to command the 
applause of the ignorant multitude: and when 
3 susvicion of heretical opinions was faised, 
und industriously spread, by envy or fa- 
naticism, his popularity decreased with many, 
but the more wise and well informed part of 
his congregation were not offended by such 
groundless clamour, and their esteem for 
their worthy pastor was so much the more 
increased. No man ever possessed more in- 
tegrity of heart than Dr. MSGill; and it was 
severely tried by the explanation and apology 
forced from him April 1790, by the Synod 
of Glasgow and Ayr, in order to remove the 
suspicions, which were entertained hy many 
of heresy in the Practical Essay above mea- 
tioned. The circumstance of an amiable 
diughter then lying on her death bed made no 
impression upon the unfeeling hearts of his 
prosecutors. For the sakeot peace, he yielded 
tu the earnest solicitations of friends and 
enemies who were equally tired of the 
business,and urged him to give the explanation 
wid to make the apology required. But 
posterity will find ditiiculty in believing, that 
at the close of the i8th century, such illi- 
berality and intolerance existed in the Church 
ot Scotland, Though Dr, M-Gill lived a 
studious and retired life, he was not averse to 
the pleasures of society and friendship. He 
nut only lived on an intimate footing, with 
his worthy colleague Dr. Dalrymple, and 
otners o! his brethren in different parts, but 
also formed acquaintance with many respec- 
table families of the county, by whom he was 
received with kindness and treated with 
respect. There was an unafiected plainness 
anu simplicity in his manners and conversation, 
Which superficial observers were apt to as- 
Ciibe to ignorance of the world: but in fuct 
ry men were capable of making more ju- 
“'40us ooservations on men and manners than 
he didyand he well knew howtoinstroduce them 
in their proper place. His sermons contained 
shrewd, and sometimes satirical, remarks on 
hago ses and corruptions of the times. 
ia iS hearers will regret that these, as 
of shear . lectures, were all writcen in a ‘kind 
iy ee a wen cannot be easily decypher- 
hee week,he wrois his lecture or sermon 
tein sabbath; these he partly 
feni “ege bia METAOTY» and partly delivered 

a, HOteSy Which he always placed in the 
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bible before him. \He had some degree of’ 


hesitation in his@public speaking, which" 
strangers were apt -to ascribe to his being at @ 
loss tor what he was to say: but even’ this 
defect kept up attention ; aid their paticnee 
vas never disappointed. ‘EZhe justness and. 
closeness of his reasoning convinced the un- 
derstanding, and sometimes interested the 
feelings of his hearers. As he thougat for 
himself, there was always something original 
in his matter; or in the particular view which 
he took of common subjects. It was with 
him a fixed principle, on all the controverted 
points of revealed religion to adhere strictly 
to the language of scripture: hence he never 
used the celebrated terms or phrases which 
with many have become the infallible stan 
dards of ort'odoxy. Nor) did he waste time 
in his sermons in combating the spinions of 
Calvinists, Arminians, Arians, Socinians, or 
any other ancient or new sect, but declaréd 
the truth as it is in Jesus Christ, aiter a 
careful and candid examination of the New 
Testament. This circumstance, so much te 
his honour, laid the sowndation of all the 
suspicions of heresy which were entertained 
against him. Hut as his views were formed 
upon mature deliberation, he possessed chat 
firmness of mind which would net yield to 
popular clamour, and brought upon him the 
reproach of his cuemies, that he was obstinate 
in his errors. On examining his papers, 
after his death, there were found only two 
sermons, containing thoughts on Death, which 
were written in ordinary characters, and ine 
tended by him to be published. .That ine 
tention will be fulfilled by his friends. 
IRELAND. 

Married.}] At Black Rock, near Dublin, 
the seat of Sir John Lees, bart. William 
Lees, esq. of the Northern district of the Pose 
Otlice, to Miss Heldon, daughter and co- 
heiress of the late Cornelius H. esq. 

At Ahern Church, near Cork, Captain G. 
W. White, of the 85th regiment, to Miss 
I. A. Wood, daughter or the late Captain W. 
of the 34th regiment of foot. ar 

At Colonel Baker’s, Fort William, near 
Cork, Joseph Leycester, esq. to Miss Wrixon, 
daughter of the late Nicholas W. esq. of 
Dublin. 

At Ballymena, Jehn Shaw M‘Culloch, 
esq. of the 47th regiment, to Miss Ann 
Harrison, youngest daughter of the late Hugh 
H. esq. of Churchfield, county Antrim. 

At Limerick, Edward Galway, esq. of Lota, 
in the county of Cork, to Mrs. Hannah 
Harte, relict of the late William Harte, of 
Knockfentry, county Limerick, esq. 

~ At Dublin, James Grant, esq. late captain 
in the 85th regiment, tu Miss D. Flood, 
second daughter of Captain F. of the 52nd 
regiment, and niece to the late Right Hon. 
Henry F. ' 

Died.}] At his seat, Castle-Martyr, 
county of Cork, Richard Boyle, Ear: of 


Ee Shannon, 
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Shannon, Viscount Boyle, Baron of Castle- 
Martyr, in Ireland, and MAron of Carleton in 
England; also, a Knight of St Patrick. 
His Loidship was born Jan. 30, 1727. He 
was a politician by birth, his father having 
been Speaker of the Irish Hou e of Commons, 
and the most leading Minis er.al character 
of his day. The late Earl, at the age of 
forty-four, married the very young, beau- 
tiful, and amiab'e Miss Cuthatine Ponsonby, 
daughter of the late Right [lonoura le John 
Jronsonby, by Lady Elizabeth Cavendish, 
daughter of the third Duke of Devon- 
shire, with whom he spent an jninter- 
rupted life of happiness, and by whom he 
has lett two children, the Countess of Ban 
don, and Viscount Boyle, now Earl of 
Sbannon.—Before the Union, no man pos- 
sessed greater parliamentary interest than 
the Earl of Shannon; insomuch that no 
Vice-Kygent felt easy on his throne, until 
he secured his Lordship'’s friendship, who 
was considered a sound politician, but no 
orator. His health was always delicate, but 
for some years he has been confined to his 
eSeat at Castie-Martyr, where he lived in a 
princely style, surrounded by his family and 
friends. 

At Doonadoy!e, Limerick, Michael M*Na- 
mara, aged 110. =‘ Fie resided in the same 
house under Colonel Gough, and his family 
upwards of 70 years. 

At the Episcopal Custle ef Raphoe, the 
the Right Rev. James Hawkins, D. D. He 
was promoted to the see or Dromore, in 1755, 
aad translated to that of Raphoe, in 1780, 

In Dublin, Sir Boyle Roche, Burt. He 
spent the early part of his life in the army. 
Sit Boyle, as an officer, distinzuished him- 
ectf in America, and particulerly at the 
acault of the Moro Fort, at the Havanna 
Upon retiring from the army he obtained a 
seat in parhament, where he was a moct 
usetul minister’s man, wes always in his 
place, and could at any moment change the 
temper of the House by a épeech fraught 

with gou' humour, and delivered with so 

Puc 1 drollery, that the mos avery debute 
ha _oiten Coacluced with peals of laughter. 
Ik has not heen more conimon to attrib 
ether men's jests to Jre Miller, than ey 
Ir sf biuncer to the worthy baronet. In 
his public rare te as Ma ter of the Ce- 
se yer Be “saci avec Was beloved 

t potteness and uvpanity 
ang in orivate lic there was a 


hynoarab!e ~entleman. 


ute 
ery 


vol 2 Moe 


ite 


Ror: «-%, bart. of Gilitow 
of Wualdore. 
dius Aicr 


4 ifs i 
L Boirowes, « Of Sir Erasmus 


t. iy in the couniy 
[his truly amiable Lady was 
, j . 2 , b> 
hist to the Rev. Dean Champacne, 
a soter ta the Couiess oF Uxbridve L ty 
~ - ~s o*> 20 
vast, amd Nirs. Steone { : 
rs. phey=Nir. Char} 
Diva lay beuks ler, ; amen 
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At Honduras, deloved and res 
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all his friends and aequaintancs 


, | ey Geog 
Tompson, esq. major-commandan: of the 


militia, and many years deputy judge advo, 


7 ate 
at that settlement, 52 

In Switzerland, John Lew!s Dey, 

ee - k + ae 

LL.D. a citizen of Geneva, ant whose, 


tised as an advocate in thatrity. [fe pss 
some time in England, and gained con) »:. 
able celebrity in this country by his litersry 
talents. His first work in the English })-. 
guage was ** A Parallel between the tnglish 
Constitution, and the former Governinent of 
Sweden,” which he published in 177% |p 
this pamphlet, Delolme presented his readers 
with a view of the Constitution of the ‘we. 
dish government, prior to the Revolution, 
which had just then taken place in tha 
country. in order to shew its great difference 
from that of England, and he seemed to u- 
prehend that the inhabitants of this country 
were in the greatest danger of falling under 
the power of an aristocracy. Three yes 
after this, in 177.5, he puolished his celebrated 
Treatise, entitled ** The Constitution of 
Eng!ind, or an Account of the English Go. 
vernment.” This work had been originally 
written by its Auther in French, and yas 
translated by himself, and considerably en- 
larged and improved in the English edition. 
The reputation of this book was not a litle 
increased by the great character given of 
by the celebrated Junius, who speaks ot it 
more than once with high encomiums, and 
recommended it to the public as a pertor 
ma:.ce, deep, solid, and ingenious. Nor 's 
it Junius alone who has praised it in the 
strongest terms. It has been mentioned with 
equal applause, by some of the most itlus 
trious members of the British Senate, among 
whom may be reckoned the names o # 
Camden and a°Chatham. In the Introduc- 
tion of this work, Mr. Delolme observed, 
that it might be deem¢d presumptuous 19 1 
man who had passed the greatcr part ot his 
life out of England, to attempt 4 delineation 
of the English government; but to this * 
might be answered, that ,thovgh a ferelynet 
in England, yet asa native of a free countrys 
he was no stranger to those circumstances 
which constitute or characterize liberty. In 
1777, he pudlished in one volume een 
‘© Phe History of the Flagellants,” 1 whit 
he proposed to himself the moral inscraches 
of the age, by giving a striking pro of chat 
déep sense of justice wiich ecsty the 
breasts of all men, and the entertainment 
ot chilosophers and critics by furnishing them 
with an unusual subject of speculatio® we 
desate, He produced many 2uthorities ° 
prove that the use of flagellation prevare 
among the ancient heathens, both se : “4 
nishment jor sizves, captives and crimine” 
and as a voluntary ret 0, relivton. weer! 
flagellations beyaa to be cuurtenanced, UY 
Men of great emimence, and ww come! 
general practice in the cieventh century: 








the 
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Deaths 
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the severity with which they were used, 
M. Delolme gives many wonders ai Lastances, 
and the infliction o this punisament by the 
hants of the confessor having soun after chis 
become general, i was submitted to even by 
rinces, Nav, Women became suuject to 
castwition fram the Monks, wich led to 
givat apuses. in 1787, he published, “ An 
Fscay, containing a ‘ew Strictures on the 
Union of Scotland with England.’ = This 
work consisted of two parts, te first of which 
gave aplain, concise, perspicuou, view of the 
relative state o. England and Scotland, 
from the time of Edward 1. to the union in 
1707. This part forms an excellent intro- 
duction to the history of that union, by De 
Foe. The s cond part related to Ireland, and 
was partly written by anuther hand, and gave 
aview of the procedure respecting the Irish 
propositions, and earnestly recommended an 
incorporating union between Great britain 
and Ireland) Jn 1788, he published a quarto 
pampniet co taining ** Observations relative 
to the Taxes on Windows and Lights.” Mr, 
Delolme in this little ‘feu @esprit, appeared 
to be extremely well satisfied wich his own 
observations, and ran on to a great length, 
turning and re-turning the play‘ul images of 
his fancy, pleased to think that his readers 
would be at least diverted if not instructed. 
He very seriously proposed in lieu of the 
window tax, a duty on the tonnage of houses 
should be substituted, which he thought 
extremely eligible. He also proposed to re- 
move the cattle market from Smithfield, to 
some piace in the fields near St. Pancias, and 
humanely advised that water should be pro- 
vided for the poor, thirsty, tortured cattle, 
exposed for sale in that detestable place In 
1789 he printed a pamphlet, containing 
** Ooservations on the late National Em- 
barrassment.” ‘These observations related 
to the King’s illness, and they contained an 
ingenious explanation of the rights gf the 
heir apparent, and some acute remarks on the 
conduct, respectively of the contending par- 
tles in the course of the proceedings on thet 
business. This pamphlet was soua after- 
Wards answered anvaymously, and M*‘De- 
lolme met with a formidable antagonist, 
who treated him somewhat cavalierly. Mr. 
Delolme had a Surprizing extent of know- 
ledge on ail subjects, and was worthy of 
rivalling Mr. Burke in the variety of his il- 
‘ustrations. He was remarkably temperate 
and simple in his mode of living, and pus- 
fesed an admirable temper with a strong 
turn for humour; indeed, al! his conversation, 
even on the most serious subjects,was marked 
by something of an vtch shrewdness. He did 
not much sacrifice to the graces in point of 
dress and persunal delicacy ; but his company 
Was always valuable on account of the stores 
of his mind. During his residence in Ene 
gland, it has been said, notwithstanding his 
*uperiur abilities, he suttered many conilicts 
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to which poof authors are liable, with a 
considerable degree of irritability. 


At Paris, in the 85th yeas of her age, the 


Right Hon. Lady Anastasia Stafford Howard, 
Bai oness of Stafford, only surviving daughter, 
and heir of William, Earl ot St¢.tford, whe 
died ia 1754. She wag sule heir of the body 
of Sir William Howard, Viscount Staftord, 
the only married younger sor of the present 
Duke uf Norfulk’s ancestor, Thomas Howard, 
Rarl of Arundel. She was algo sole heir of 
the body o. that Viscouut’s wife, Mary Staf- 
turd, 4aroness of Stafford, and through her, 
sole h«ir of the body of Edward, the last 
Statiurd, Duke of Buckingham, hereditary 
Lord High Constable of England, who was 
the sole heir of the body of King Edward the 
Third, youngest son of Thomas Plantagenet, 
of Woodstock, Duke of Gloucester, and of 
his wife, Lady Eleanor Bohun, eldest daugh- 
ter and co-heir of the last Humphrey Bohun, 
Earl of Hereford, Essex, and Northampton, 
and Lord High Constable of England; and 
whose younger sister was wife of King Henry 
the Fourth, but from whose body there was 
an entire failure-of issue, on the death of her 
grandson King Henry the Sixth.—Notwith. 
standing the accumulation of the Plantagenet, 
Bohun and Stafford heirship, which became 
centred in Lady Anastasia Stafford Howard, 
she was disaoled, by the attainder of hee 
ancestor, the last Stafford, Duke of Buck. 
ingham, in the reign of King Henry the 
Eighth, trom possessing any of the family 
dignities, excepc the Stafford Barony. She 
died without having ever been married. Het 
heir is sir Wailiiam Jerningham, Béronet, 
whose grandmother was sister of the befores 
mentioned Williaa: Earl of Stafford. 


At Bargche, in the East Indies, of which 


district he was Chief Judge and Magistrate 

John Spencer, esq. having passed 36 years o 

his life in India, in the service of the East 
India Company. Mr. Spencer was the son 
of John Spencer, esq. formerly Provisional 
Governor of Bengal, to whose plan and coun- 
sels the Compauy were indebted in the year 
“1759, for the possessien of Surat Castle, and 
the territory thereby acquired | 


Capt. R. Kent, of the Koyal Marines: bes 


longing to His Majesty's ship the Canopus, 
At the head of asmal] detachment of that 
corps, he rell, on the ev-ning of the 27th of 


February last, in an unsuccessful attack upon 


a strong huid in possession of the Turks, ia 
the island of Prota, near Constantinople, 
He was the second son of Sober Kent, esq. 
late Mayor of Cork He entered into tne 


Marine Corps at an early period ot life, in 
which he se'ved with credit for 26 years. 
During the late war he served op board La 
Pomoue, under Sir f. 6b, Warren, Bart. and 
was with him on the Quiberon expedition. 
He afterwards was appointed Adjutant to the 
Division of Marines, and served ip that si- 
tuation until the conslpsica of the war. In 

the 
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‘a present contest, he served’ as Captain of which it was supposed there were Only a fey 

« on board the Venerable, of 74 guns, Turks, but in that he was deceived 5 for tn 
uii-e the command of Capt. John Hunter; his arriving at the foot of the hill on Which 
and on the ai ‘the 2ith of Novemb-r, it stooa, he received a heavy fire from all 
18.4, was ship-wrecked in her, on the rocks parts or the building—through the Windows, 
in. bo:bay. During that tremendous night loop holes, &c. Several of his people fel: 
he never quitted his commander, but stood but he rushed up the hill at the head of bis 
alor »side of hirs on the broadside of the ship, brave companions, and set fire to the gate of 
wit the sea breaking over them, until the the monastery Finding his force very ing. 
whole of the crew were saved. He wasthen rior to that of the enemy, he directed a ging 
ordered tolrciand upon the recruiting service ; to be made for assistance. A severe conflict 
and on bis return was embarked on board the ensued, in which he continued animat; 
Canoous. iu lurding upon the island o: his men, until he received a ball through 
Pr, he advanced with his party towards an his head, which instantly deprived him of 
old monastery, Seated upon 2A eminence, in lite. 















MONTHLY COMMERCIAL REPORT. 


I’ our last Report we gave the cargoes of the China fleet, and also announced the arrival 
~ of the Jamaica fleet,.consisting cf about one hundred and seventy sail. We have now 
the pleasure to say, that tie Leeward Island fleet, consisting of about sixty sail, under con- 
voy of the Canada, is safe arrived 3 and notwithstanding the large quantity of sugars brought 
by those two fleets, the market has been brisker in this month than for a long time past, as 
large qu tities have been purchased jor refining, and for exportation Coffee is at presenta very 
dull sule, and lowered in price; this we attribute to the failure of the crops in our islands ot 
the article this year, by which means it comes thence at too high a price for re exportation; 
and enether cause is, that the Americans supply the Continent of Europe with this article at 
full 20s. per cwt. under the prices that Brit.sh plantation coffee could be exported at. The 
sales of cotton wool from the West Indies are very. dull indeed, the duty, freight, and in- 
surance, &c. of which, nearly amounts to 9d. per Ib. scarcely leaving 5d. per Ib. for the cot- 
ten to the planter. The quantity of cotton-wool imported into London from the 4th to the 
Lith inst. is, viz. 
From Lisbons-cccecce cocces oeeeeeee 18,520 lbs. 

SIMYINA we ccccccccccoscccccces 2,000 

DUURAIN. « cc cowscoccceccesccee Sgeee 

Demerary See ee ee ee ee es Ores 0 

PRIDE. ohne cs sccadecédece cues SURETe 
JRMAICD oo co ccccccccceceee.ote AOMUO 
Bw Terk wcccccovcccccscecess GU 
PUNONES cc ccnnveccctiscsacess Ge 
Bermuda. ssoccscccccccece secs 19,000 


making 87,009 lbs. 





The Court of Directors of the United Company of Merchants of England, trading to the 
East Indies, da declare that they wil! put up to sale, besides the goods already declared, the 
fol.owins, viz 


Privileve | “+. '» 1451 Chests, more or less, after the Indigo declared for the 25th inst. 
prompt Lith. Vecemoer. 


‘Ans they Go further declare that they will put up to sale, at their ensuing September Sales 
besives those good: already ce lared, the undermentioned, viz. 
Company's China Raw Silk............ 390 Bales, more or less. 

Beng: l d.tto eee eee eeeeee «@ 1 155 Bales, ditto. 


Privilege and Private Trade preanEING «= 2» 04 wteseees 158 Bales, ditto. 
St ea? papene Cy Fengal Raw Silk .......... 1487 Sales, ditto. 

On Tus sday, the 20th of Uctobery 1807, prompt Friday, 22d January, 1808. 
" yt uohe Saes ot West Incia produce have been as follows. viz. 

Ny Mr. George MKenzie, S81 Hads. Sugar, from 35s. to 59s 6d. per cwte 

oe ae Cotton-We ', trom 16d. to 21d. per Ib. 
. on Pay ye ~arraca Indigo, trom Gs Sd. to 10s, 7d. per lb. 
ee SOC Bass Coflee, trom 95s. to 130s. 6d. per cwt. 


ASC a. . ' ~ Bi 
y N'Faugart, and Co. 78 Hhds. 1158 Bags Coffee, trom 96s. to 152s. 6de per cwt 
» 9 Hhes. Cocoa, from 90s, 10 915. per cwt. 
seep "> li Hihds. Cor} e, from 96s. to 120s. per ‘cwe. 
— : ba Co be C oKs 278 Bars Cotice, from 103s. to 125s. 6d. per cwt. 
+ semiaiey Ae Finds Cotice, from 12s. to 133s, Gd. per cwt. 
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Ditto, 596 Bags Cocoa, for export, from 60s. to 80s. 6d. per cwt. 

Ditto, 200 Bags Barbadoes White Ginger, from 72s. to 89s. 6d. per cwt, 

T. Kibble, 894 Serons Carraca Indigo, from 5s. 11d. to 10s. 4d. per Ib. 

W. srvadhurst, 233 Hhds. 56 Tierces, 16 Barrels Sugar, from 55s. 6d. to 68s. 64. ; 

1500 Barrels superfine American Flour, were sold by Mr. T. Scott, from 38s, to 39s. per 
Barrel 
Within eight days the following quantity of Foreign Corn, &c. has been entered at the Cus- 
tom-House, viz. 

93.617 Quarters of Oats, from Tonningen, Fr.bden, &c. &c. 

16,85 Ditto Wheat, from New York, Virginia, and Amsterdam. 
4,200 Barrels of Flour, from Philadelphia and Baltimore. 

Wiale Fisheries. —-The following vessels have arrived at Hull from Greenland :=The Sa. 
rah and Elizabeth, seven fish, th ce hundred butts of biubver; Acteon, fifteen fish, two hug 
dred and tea butts dv ; Oakhail, twenty-five fish, three hundred and twenty butts do, 
Aurora, twenty-eight fish. five hundred and seventy vutts do; Perseverance, twelve fish, 
two hundred and sixty butts do, ; Walker, nine fish, three hundred and forty butts do.; Mi- 
nerva, seven fish, two hundred and forty butts do.; Old Manchester, eighteen fish, three 
hundred and twenty butts do. ; 

Onthe 14th inst. the Jamaica homeward bound fleet arrived off Ireland, eleven sail of 
which have already arrived at Bristol, and ere our report goes to the press, we may expect 
the remainder to reach their respective ports. In our next, we shal) give particulars of this 
fleet, as well as the East India Fleet, now hourly expected in the Channel. 


COURSE OF EXCHANGE. 
y Aug. 4. sAug. 11. Aug 18. Prices of Hops. 








Hamburgh..]/34 8 ..../34 8 .. D4..cce- Bags.—Kent, 51. 12s. to Gl. 12s. per cwt. | 
Altona ....]34 9 ....}34 9..B4 9... Sussex, 51. 10s. to 6. per cwt. 
Amsterdam [36 3 ....|36 3... 36 aus Essex, 51. 12s to 6l. 10S. per cwe, 
Paris ....../04 12 0... 424 19 2.424 12 2. |\Pockets.—Kent, 51.153. to7L 7s. per ewt. 
Leghorn....150........ 00...... (50 ..../————_ Sussex, 5! 128 to 6l. 10s. per cwt. 
Naples 0... |42- oa. oe JE9.. ca es J42.0 00 ee | ———— = Farnham, 6] 19s. to 101 per cwte 
Genoa .... 1454 enon" Sane 1s Beet - 











Liston .... 164! ....0. 4h 6... )644 ....] The average price of Raw Sugar, exclusive 
Oporto +e (64 ......1G14 2... ]6IR «2. lof duty, is 34s. 53d per cwt. ie 
Dublin ®e@ ee 1023 eeeenee 10: eeee 102 eee 

















The following are the average Prices of Navigable Canal Shares, Dock Stock, Fire Office 
Shares, &e. in July. 1807, at the Office of Mr. Scott, No. 25, New Bridze Street, Black- 
friars, London:—The Neath Canal, Glamorganshire, 2001. to 2121. per share, dividing 
121. 10s. nett per share. —Gyrand Junction, 901 —St. Agnes Pier and Harbour, 951. dividing 
6l. 15s. nett per share.=!Iismere Canal, 561.—Lancaster, 19!. 10s. —Brecon, 401 —Nennet 
and Avon, 201. to 21].—New ditto, 21. 10s. per share preintum.—Ashby de la Zouch, 241. 
Crevian Canal 7) 7s. per share. —-Union, 291.—\Vest India Dock Stock, 1451 per cent. 
London Dock Stock, 1131. to 1131. 10s.—East India Dock, 1251.—Globe insurance, 1191, 
Imperial, 401. to 111 per cent. premium.—Albion, 11. per cent. premium.—Rock Assure 
dicey OS. to 7s. premium. 








MONTHLY BOTANICAL REPORT. 


IN the Botanical Magazine for the iast month, we have, 1. Neottia orchioides, a rare plant 

of the orchis tribe, perhaps never before seen ia this country, and of which it is supposed no 
figure has been hitherto given. lt is from the collection of Mr. Woodford. We regret that 
Dr. Sims has not given us any description of this curios plant; for, as we are not furnished, 
#1 this work, with dissections of the parts of frutification, a verbal account of them is the 
— hecessary 5 and, indeed this latter is capable of being made far more satisfuctory than 
“€ paltry figures of these organs which usually accompany botanical drawings, as a much 
Sicater aumber of points can be embraced than by tse pencil, unless the figures are very nu- 
merous. 2, Verbascum oval:folium, a new species from Mount Caucasus, in which the stamens 
**s aitanged the same as in Celsia cresica, which they very much resemble also in the hairi- 
Ness of the upper filaments and anthers, whilst the lower ones are comparatively naxed. 


. 


From this circumstance, aud the similarity of the fruit, Dr. Sims will not aliow that Celsia 


- “<<a can with propriety be separated from the genus Verbascum. 3. Gentiana caucasea,a$ rp- 


Posed new species from the same country as the last, of which we have here the fallowing spe- 
Cilic 
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eifc chardeters : G. corullis quinguefidis hypocrateriformiuus fauce barhatis, foliis ovatis one 
gaule tetrageno ascendente, pedunculis axillaribus calyce longioribus. 4. Gentiana Sa; 
This is an American species. Professor Vahl, a very’ accurate botanist, distingui 
ant from the Linnean Saponaria, under the name of fimbriata, but later botanists have Cons. 
dered them as one and the same, and in this Dr. Sims has followed them. The plant hee 
Squred, is undoubtedly the saiitaen ia Vahl's fimbriata; but, we are still Not satisfied that tug 
apecies are not confounded in the cupious synonymy here given; certainly we have s en, trom 
Caiolina, a Species agreeing in most respects with this, but with narrower and more distay: 
feares, and the lesser teeth of the corolla not a: all jayged as in this. In the rollowin the 
Vetter press is given on the authority of Mr. Gawler. 5. Anthericum vespertinun of Jaceuin, 
a nitive of the Cape of Good Hope, from whence it was imported by Lee and Kennedy, ang 
is probably new to thiscountry. 6. A curious plant or the natural order of Ensata, a native 
ef New Holland, called here Patersonia sericea. The generic and specific characters, are fur. 
pished by Mr. Brown, from his unpublished Flora of New Holland We have never yet 
geen this plant, but from the figure, we suppyse it is from mistake, that it is referred to the 
Biexandria class instead of Triandria. Strictly speaking it belongs to Monadelphia, but Mr, 
(iawler has elsewhere, very satisfactorily, shewn of what little importance the cannection, o 
separation, of the filaménts is, in this natural order ; by an attention to which, not only Closely 
allied genera, but even different species of the same genus would be tar removed into distant 
gy ef the system. This genus is supposed to be the same as Genosiris of Labillatdiere, but 
gs, trom the delectiveness of the figure and description in that work, the identity is not quit 
cettain, Mr. Gawler has thou.ht ft to adopt the name given it by Mr Brown, in honor oj 
Colane} Paterson, lieutenant-governorof New South Wales, a gentleman long known to Eng. 
Lish naturalists. 7.Two varieties of Gladiolus versicolor, both much handsomer than the one be. 
fore figured. The coloured engraving of these plants is the most beautitwl ta the number; ia- 
deed we have Seldom seen flowers more accurately represented, m the most highly finished 
drawings. 8%. Convallaria stellata, a native of Canada, long since cultivated in this county, 
but still not very common. 

The Botanist’s Repository contains, 1. a fotiu plate of Yucca g/eriosa, 2 plant neither new, 
wor rare, and therefore not properly coming into the plan of that work. 2. Psoralea pinnats, 
ene of the first plants, from the Cape ef Good Hope, that found its way to this country, but 
we believe no good figure of it has before appeared.’ 3. Serapias cordigera, a very curios 
ay of the natural order of orchidee, irom the collection of the Marquis of Btandfor, a 

hite Kvights, very rarely seen in this country. If this be really the S corigera, we suss 
pect this species is not distinct from S$. Lingua, 4. Melaleuca diosrefoliz, supposed to bea 
Bew species trom New South Wales. 5. Linum, venustum, a beautitul species of flax, from 
Mount Caucasus, af which more below. 

in the Paradisus Londinensjs, 1. we have a good figure and botanical history of one of the 
Most curious plants which has been yet received from New Holland, here called Stytidium 
gievduxsum. “Lhe genus was first imperfectly established by Swartz, under the name here 
adapted. Atter huu, Labitiardiere read a memoir at the French Institute, in which he gave 
the name ef Candullea tothe zewus. Dr. Smith, in his Exotic Botany, has given two species 
wf this genus under the appell.tion of Ventenatia major and minor. The curious property in 
iis plant, ts the extraordinary irritability of the column bearing the anthers, and which is 
Bi ppo-ed to be the Sly le, though botanists have entertained some duubts respecting the part 
whien performs the allice of the female organ; it the base of this co!umn be irritated, it suds 
Genhy flies over to the other side of che germen, against which it strikes the anthers, und ten 
gradually recedes te its former position, "This motion dues not seem necessary to the impreg- 
Bation OF The stizma, it the body upon which the anthers are seated, as this author and Dr. 
Smith suppose, be really this organ; accordingly, Mr. Salisbury thinks that the irritable 
ey fhe sl nate hae away tata fbn the etary O nee 
meg steer i *y Ehan ta assist in the discharge af the pollen. On the a : 
ee ee #siders this gland as the true stigma, and of course believes We 


motion to be vecessary tu the discharge of the pollen upon this organ, There can be no ve. 
but that ina natural arrangement this g 


enus has atest affini j hy llachne, Fase 
i paar wag and Lovelias but w hether these bh geomarey ayes Por rah the order of 
ny 8 ° ’ . proposed by Mr. Konig, or united with it, 2s maintained by Mr. Salisburys 
aby MOY Cake upun us to devide; the latter author has, however, in the present articte, 
Typ "thi ans the humming in the hive of English botanists being heard 10 
ey a : ~ ph “ogee to explain, either the meaning, or the wit of. 2% Paonia 
‘ ws, and Resaear it Taal ae ¢ Toot of this plang is eaten boiled in soup, as Pallas ae 
fram the calour of the Rien RENE Reve given, which is undoubtedly better than the one | en 
it is better toretain a lad ni th Ecnetally, ag in this instange, buble to vary j Me — 
@ifalams this is the L. i a nee the inconvenience ofa change. 3. —_ ei 
were wade from the same ent the otanist s Repository, above menticned. Bota hig ce 
We have often observed a creat coon ee eve ‘he preferenge by much to that of Mr Andre 
: * ical inequality in the performances of Mr. Hooker, ani in the sn 
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stance, we think, no one would suspect the first figure in the number to be the work 
of the eame pencil as the two others, which ere so fur interior. Tee 

In Engl'sh botany, besides seven Lichens and one Jungermannia, we have, 1. Hieracium 
#. Anthemis Gotu/a, stinking May-weed; one of the must common and most 
ojensive plants we know, coming up in almost every waste spot, in the neighbourhood of 
habitations more especially. it is said to be very acrimonious, and is one of the weeds whith 
we are taught in our infancy the fear of handling ; hence, perhaps, the degree of aversion, 
which most persons feel ta the smell and sight of this plant, mose than to its really possessing 
any qualities so disagreeable, as our prejudices make it; but, from whatever soutce this 
arses it is certainly very generally disgusting. Rubving the bafds over with this plant, is 
saidtoprevent bees irom stinging ; at the same time it is supposed to be very offensive, andeven 
destructive to these useful insects. 3. Carex Oederi. Dr. Smith, observes, that Oeder has 
really nothing todo with this plant; the one, for which this has been taken, and which was 
orig nally calied C. Oederi, having veen since determined to be merely.C, pilulifera, 4, Atrie 
plex ancus/ifelia, commonly taken for a mere variety of A. putula, but which the docter 
has elsewhere determined to be a distinct species, 
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"MONTHLY AGRICULTURAL REPORT, _ 


Ts harvest is now every where in a state of great forwardness, and the crops of wheat om 

warm loamy so lsare found, on reaping, to be very ahundant. Straw is rather short. Early 

sown barley and oats are equally plentiful. On cold strong lands, the winter and spring cota 

fave suffered much, from the dry cold winds in the Spring ; and in many situations the grain 

is short in the ear, and straw is also thinon the ground. The average price of Wheat per 
verter, throughout England and Wales, is 75s, 5d.; Barley 39s. 5 Oats 30s. 

Peas have almost every where failed, and where they have been suffered to remain for a 
crop, are foul and thin. Beans, on some lands, have fared somewhat better, and may be 
expected to yield tolerably well. Turnips are universally good, remarkably so on soils 
congenial to that root. ° 

The linds which have been fallowed for wheat, appear to have been well managed, and 
are in a state of great forwardness. The frequent showers, which have fallen since the 
couimencement of harvest, have been of service to the grain, hindering only for a time, the 
eperutions of the men. ‘ares, second crop clover, edlishes, and pastures, have consequently 
been much improved in their growth ; and from the general good appearance of the turnip 
creps, the value of leaw stock is upon the advance, as it is generally expected, that, at the 
ensuing Michaelmas fairs, the demand fer cattle and sheep will be great. In Smithfield 
mutter, Beet fetches from 3s, Gd. to 4s. Gd. perstone ; Mutton, froin 4s to 4s. 8d.3 and Pork, 
from 43. 8d. to 5s. dd. 

Young tresh horses are still greatly wanted for military and commercial services, which keeps 
up their prices. Winter pig meat, being likely to be scarce and dear, large stores are muc& 
en the decline, but the suaall sort to turn into the stubbles, and atterwards fetd otf for purk, 
are in great request, and advanced in value. ‘ 
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Now golden autumn from her open lap 

Her frazrant-bounties showers: the fields are shorn: 

Inwardly smiling, the proud farmer views 

The rising pyramids thet grace his yardy, 

, Aad cou:.ts his large increase. 

W iTH the exception ora few heavy showers and storms, the weather has hitherto beca 
very favorable for the season; andthere isevery promise of anabundant,and,on the whoie, 
# well housed harvesi. The baricy has sufterea more than any of the other crops. in conse- 





quence of the long succession of dry and hot weather, which we had in the months of June- 


= a The harvest is very early. This day, August 18th, is the hottest that we have 
Ct fia 

July 19. Young partridges are able to fly. | 

Joly 23. The largest of my puss moth (phalena vinula) caterpiitars began this day te 
Spl its case 3 and ia the course of a few hours it complerely enve!oped itself. 

Betwixt the 19th and the @5th of July, a comsiderable quantity of mackrel have beea 
Sausut “The mackrei which frequent the sea coast of Hampshire, are in general of smald 
"2c, aad are never found in roe. They are, however, much prized for the table. 

_duly 23. The following plants are in flower, wild teasel (dipsacus sy’westris}, marsh 
fingue foil (comarum palustre), buck-wheat (polyg:num fagopyrum), purple spiked willow-here 
| Merum salicaric), larze-fowered willow herb ( epdobium augustifolwm), teund leaved sun-cew 


8a rotmniflia), tere round (mairrubium vulgare), coded willew-berb ( seutellaria 


The 


‘wudta}, aud great beadweed (comveluomes spin). 
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#16 Meteorological Report. - 


The wild cherries are ripe. ; i 

July 25. All my silkworms have spun their cones, and are changed into chrysalids, 

August 1. Ihave not heard the Cuckoo for some days past. 

Immense numbers of the meadow brown butterflies ( papilicFurtina), are to be seen flutter 
about in the lanes and meadows. The large ereen grasshopper (gryl/us wiridissimus) chirps, 

August S. ‘Phe first of my silkworm moths emerged from its chrysalid state this day 

I believe that the swifts have taken their departure. At least I have not seen any of them 
for several days. ‘Ten days ago | heard thern screaming and flying about in great Numbers, 

The rooks occasionally visit their nesting trees for a short time in the eventngs. They dy 
not, however, roost there, but always retire into the New Forest for the night. The country 
people consider their appearance, at this season of the year, as an indication of approaching 
rain. 

The young broods of various species of birds are now seen flying about. The ptinws 
peetinicornis, or serrated horned ptinus, is very abundant on old wood. 

On the 3d of August I remarked on the blades of grassy and on the corn, a great number of 
the chrysalids of lady bugs (coccine‘la septempunctata). These all came to life before the 
10th, and the little insects are in such astenishing quantities in some places that I have 
heard of superstitious people fancying that they portended some very extraordinary event being 
about to happen. 

August 18. The sea holly (eryngivm mflritimun), meadow tue (thalictrum flavum), wild 
clary (s@lwia verbeneca), burduck (arctum lappa), devil's bit scabious (scabiosa succisa), and 
Water horehound ( /ycopus ewropdus) are in flower, 

The garden tiger moth (phalena cajus of Linnzus) appears in the evening. 

A caterpillar of the elephant hawk-moth (sphinx elpenor) was this day brought ¢p me. 


Jt was found upon the ground, and appears as if it was immediately avout to undergo its change 
shto the chrvysalid state. 


Hampsbire. 
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METEORGLOGICAL REPORT. 
Observations on the State of the Weather, from the 16th of July to the 24th gf 
August, 1807, inclusive, Two Miles N.W. of St. Pauls. 
Barometer. 


Highest 30.24. Aug. 17. Wind S. E. 
howest 29.63, July 30. Wind S, W. 


ae he? 
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Thermometer. 


Higheft 83°. Aug. Wind S. W. 
Lowe 60°. Aug. 1 & 5. Wind W. 


fa 
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On the 20th ult. 


‘ the mercury stood . Orn the 23d the ther: 
(Greatest } <1 hun- at 29.86, and on ) mometer was at 81°, 
Variation in 4 dredths of ~ the next dayat the | Greatett : < buton the 24th it was 
,) aninch. = }same hour it was | "27ation ng 11°. not once higher thas 

24 hours. : - 


70°. 


2% hours. 


: n@ higher than 
29.65. 





, f ee 
The quantity of rain fulle 


ics soca a since the 16th ef July, is equal to four and a half inches im 
A meariv. 


LIS ’ Te, * ‘Tr. > } i 
on lias - ae pettest summer that has been experienced po 
nti Rowen sina ching uf ene. guotee are in exact unison with metcoro og! 
tt irhy Of forty wears buex.” D | a ait pombphans bays Lshgn thin 5 wale 
ryyphades, Fngshe - Pe, the last seven years there has been nothing equal te a 
Ridbiee UX vem on Y wry to August v4, inclusive, 1S equal tu 69° 5, whereas for 
this: in 1804 it wa only 60° ar i © preceding year it was almost a degree somes oy 
i; We hav- da m. od be a rn e —— 66° and in August 1802 it was - pein 
Some thunder and |’ tale aT wwe Bnet, which has occasionally been accompanie? a 
In the northern counties there has be harcore. wancwes prt eget ot | 8a ‘of the 
mx tror . , bur dur neg the om aie: ang pepsi) than in the neighbourhood 7 ~ 
yout) ern cs ast on r Fie € Were iy . — lave been very partial : in :  eceagy | a5 " 

! ere in the course of 40 or 50 miles as many as Six oF mr 


Te h ‘ 7) the - > 
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ta ieee preceding nicht, been apparently torrents of rain, and as 
HO Tain had halen, 


‘or ~~ 
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: Friday, 
bhiervas “ here thy . 


Many parts IN Whaic 
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we Cver We have been the } rvest is al } 

exce “ne weather or. stl ri , i ) t oe is adun lant and 
SUCTING oy ire 


The wind ee oy Sather . uns ofthe earth, 
ich ‘Yin Nhe west, 


u-s Several Subse thers 


' 8, who camp/yi> “af TAR 
Noumoprs » Gre requested tv ag mplain Of the nhOn=-recetpi Of the SUPPLEMEN rary 
: i (UULESS I hewmcetewse : o 

fo procure if from las London ( honsetves to the local Bookseller, wlio hus omitted 
e # «i> MUU Cv; Pes) Cndent, 4 


we have had already tliree weeks 











